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Preface to the Original Edition of 
the ‘‘ Punjab Chiefs.” 


Tht!! histories of the Punjab Chiefs have been written by 
desire of Sir Kobert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. 

The first portion of the work includes all the chiefs and 
Sardars of the plain country of the Punjab proper, from the 
Beas to the Indus. The second portion, which will be shortly 
pubhshed, treats of the outlying districts and dependencies of 
the province ; the Cis-Sutlej States ; the Jullundur Doab ; the 
Eajput Hill States ; the Deraj at and Peshawar ; Bahawalpur 
and Kashmir and the Delhi territory.* 

The intention of the work has been to give a picture of 
the Punjab aristocracy as it exists at the present day. No 
mention has accordingly been made of many families, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, once powerful and wealthy, which fell before the 
Sikhs. No mention has been made of many old Sikh families, 
whose jagirs were seized by Maharaja Eanjit Singh, and whose 
descendants are now plain husbandmen. A few notices of tribes 
and families of no present importance have, for special reasons, 
been given ; but, as a general rule, only the histories of those 
men have been written who possess, at the present time, rank^ 
wealth or local influence. 

It has not been found practicable to give, in the body 
of the work, the authorities, for every statement advanced ; 
and it may therefore be well to mention here the sources from 
which the information has been derived. 

In the first place, each chief has sent a history of his family : 
sometimes meagre and fragmentary, sometimes full and connect- 
ed, in many cases exaggerated and false. 


♦Sir Le pel Giiffin did Dot cany cut his inlfnlicn of publishing this seccmd portion 0£ 
the work. 
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Secondly, the whole records of the Punjab Government 
from annexation to the present year, the letters of the British 
Agents at Dehli and Ludhiana from 1809 to 1846, and the 
records of the old Sikh Government, have been largely made 
use of. 

Thirdly, almost all histories, travels and memoirs relating 
to the Punjab, in English, Persian and Urdu, have been con- 
sulted. 

Pourthly, the actors in, and eye-witnesses of the eviMits 
described have been questioned ; a large numb{*r of fliu eliiefs 
and Sardars, with their bards and family ])ri(ists, hav(‘ ln'cn 
examined personally ; and from their stal.cmK'nts much new 
and interesting information has been gained. 

Among those to whom acknowledgments are due for 
assistance in the preparation of the work are l^tndit. .Manplml, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, attached to the Sticretariat. 
whose learning and great local knowledge have be(‘n invaluable ; 
Syad Hadi Hussain Klian, Extra Assistant Cominissiomir, 
Gujrat ; and Maulvi Eajab Ali Khan , Khan Bahadur, of 
Ludhiana. 

LEVEL 11. CHIFEIN. 


I 



Preface to the Second Edition of the 
“Punjab Chiefs.” 


The Punjab Chiefs, published more thnn twenty -five 
years ago, is out of print. Sir Lepel GrifiBn, then an Assistant 
Commissioner, wrote the biographies of the leading families 
of the existing Lahore and Kawalpindi Divisions. In the present 
edition his text has not been interfered with ; and my share 
of the work has been confined to the mention of changes wliich 
have since affected the families. Some of the so-called chiefs, 
even in this short space, have sunk into insignificance, or have 
been thrust out of the front rank by the better educated and 
more pushing men of the present day. Others are rapidly 
passing out of importance. But as a literary and historical 
record, Sir Lepel Griffin’s work will keep fresh to the end of 
time ; and as a book of reference, it will be prized as long as 
this country is administered by British officials. 

Sir Lepel Griffin was unable to carry out his intention of 
completing the histories. His work on the Rajas of the Punjab 
was a step in this direction ; but he left untouched the whole of 
the North-Western Frontier, most of the Himalayan tracts, 
and much of the Southern and Eastern Pimjab. The duty of 
filling up these gaps has devolved upon me. The work is finished 
and will very shortly be published as a separate book.* 

In connection with the present publication, I have to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance given me by Messrs. J. W. 
Gardiner, J. Wilson, E. Nicholl, and Baron Bentinck and 
■Captain Dunlop Smith, as well as Rai Lachhman Das and Lala 
Ram Nath. The editing of this new edition was in the first 
instance entrusted to Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, who, before 
his transfer to Hyderabad, had collected some materials which I 
have made use of. 

CHARLES FRANCIS MASSY. 

KapubthaijA : 

Isf September, 1890. 


*Chidfs and Families of Note in the Punjab. 
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Preface to the Chiefs and Families 
of Note in the Punjab ** (1890). 


Thb Punjab Chiefs, ■written more than a quarter of a 
century ago, dealt ■with the histories of the leading men in the 
districts between the Beas and the Indus, now known as the 
Lahore and Eawalpindi Divisions. A new edition has been 
recently prepared by me, in which these histories have been 
brought down to date. 

The present work practically completes the biographies 
of the families of note in the Province. It covers the Dehli, 
JuUundur, Peshawar, and Derajat Divisions, and includes short 
notices of the Puling Chiefs. 

I was asked “to write a business-like book of reference- 
for District and Administrative Officers, studying brevity and 
eschewing minute detail”. These instructions I have obeyed 
at the sacrifice of much interesting matter which came under 
my hand. The book will not attract the general reader ; but it 
■will probably be found useful as one of reference, and every 
endeavour has been made to secure an accurate record of modem 
facts affecting the families. The histories were reviewed in 
type by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor, and by the- 
various District Officers of the Province. 

I have great pleasure in making my acknowledgments 
to the friends who assisted me in the preparation of this work* 
It had been, in the first instance, entrusted to Colonel C. H. T* 
Marshall, who collected a large amount of material before his 
transfer to Hyderabad. Mr. Longworth Dames placed at my 
disposal his manuscript history of Dera Ghazi Khan ; and Mr* 
Manual, Head Clerk of the Dharamsala District Office, submitted 
excellent notes of the Kangra Eajputs, of which I have made- 
much use. I have further received valuable help from Messrs* 
A. P. D. Cunningham, E. B. Francis, W. E. H. Merk, G. B* 
Drummond, J. Douie, A. Kensington, and Baron Bentinck> 
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as well as from Eai Lachliman Dns, wlio helped me to correct 
the early proofs and Lalas Earn Kath, (lauri Bliimkar, Eiyare 
Mohan, Enp Singh, Bar Karayan and Amir ('hand. In addition 
to the information furnished hy the ])arharies tluinst ixes, 1 
derived assistance from tl;e %aii(!ns Bcttlinunt Eiports of the 
Province, espcciall.v those of kicssrs. O'V.rieii, Tliorhnrn, 
Purser, Ibbetson, Fanshave, T. (1. \\ alkcr and Slot <liuaji. The 
accounts of the EiiliiJ.G, Clii(fs arc mainly an al.>lract of (Irifl'n’s 
Eajas of the Punjab', with ntodeni facts a<ldc<l. It wa< thoneht 
advisable to include tlicni so as to make the work coinplctc a> a 
book of reference. 

('ll MILKS b'lUXC'lS M \SSY. 

Kapuktuala ; 
tst Scpff'mher, ) 8t)(). 
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Preface to the Chiefs and Families 
of Note in the Punjab'* (1909). 


The last editions of the “Punjab Chiefs” and “Chiefs and 
families of Note”’ in the Punjab were issued by Major C. P. 
Massy in 1890, and in the years that have since elapsed many 
changes have occurred among the families whose bistories are 
included in the w'ork. Early in 1907, His Honour Sir Charles 
Kivaz decided that revision and the preparation of a new edition 
should be undertaken, in order to rectify omissions and inac- 
curacies and to bring the work generally up-to-date. 

Sir Lepel Griffin’s original work dealt only with families 
of the present Lahore, Kawalpindi, and Multan Divisions. 
Major Massy’s “Chiefs and Families of Note” contained the 
histories of the leading families of tho Delhi, Jullundur, Deraj at, 
and Peshawar Divisions, and those of the Euling Chiefs of the 
Native States under the control of the Punjab Government. 
In the present editions the two books have been amalgamated. 
Pamihes belonging to the present Frontier Province have been 
omitted ; those belonging to British districts of the Punjab 
have been arranged in the topographical sequence of districts 
usually followed in Government publications ; while the families 
of Euling Cliiefs have been arranged in the order of their official 
precedence. 

As little change as possible has been made in the matter 
originally written by Sir Lepel Griffin, and the aim of the editors 
has been onlj to correct any obvious inaccuracies and to bring the 
histories and pedigree-tables up-to-date, by including in them 
an accoxmt of any changes that have occurred since the publica- 
tion of the last edition. Information as to these changes had 
in most cases to be obtaiued through District Officers to whose 
assistance the editors desire to express their acknowledgments. 
Mention must particularly be made of the careful and accurate 
information submitted by Mr. T. Millar, Deputy Commissioner 
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of Kangra, Mr. C. ¥. .Tacob, Assistant Commissioner at Gujran 
vala, and Sayad Amir Ali Shall, Head Clerk to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Certain families have been omitted from the new edition 
which, in the opinion of Government, now occupied a position 
that did not warrant their retention. On the other hand very 
many applications for inclusion in the new edition were received 
from families not mentioned in previous editions. In the diffi- 
cult task of deciding which of these applicants to adrnil , Govern- 
ment has been materially assisted bj a strong and reprtfsenta- 
tive Committee of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association, to which the 
Honourable Sardar Partap Smgh, C. B. 1., of Jiillundnr. act<-d as 
Secretary. To him, and to the other members of the Com- 
mittee, the thanks of Government are due. 

The pedigree-tables, which appear at the head of tin* his- 
tory of each family, have in many cases been consid^a-ably ab- 
breviated in order to save space. The names of the kiss import- 
ant members of each family have been omitted from tliese tables 
where their insertion was not required in order to follow the 
test of the history. Complete pedigree-tables of all families 
have, however, as far as possible been inserted in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The task of editing and revising the work was originally 
entrusted to Major W. L. Conran, formerly Inspecting Officer 
of Imperial Service Troops, who assumed charge of his duties 
on April 5th, 1907. Major Conran was, however, compelled by 
ill-health to take leave in April, 1908, and since tliat date I 
have been in charge of the work in addition to my ordinary 
duties. 


June, 1909. 


H. D. CRAIK. 
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Preface to the New Edition. 

Thietv years have elapsed since the last edition of “ Chiefs 
^nd Families of Note in the Punjab ” was revised by Major 
W. L. Conran and Mr. (now His Excellency Sir) Henry Craik. 
These years have been most eventful in the history of the Punjab 
and the changes that have occurred have considerably influenced 
the families menx-ioned in this work. 

The Minto-Morley Reforms were followed by the Great War 
in which this province, ever true to its military traditions, 
played a notable part. Then came the Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms, the Punjab Disturbances of 1919, the Non-Co-opera- 
tion Movement and the Akali Agitation. Later, the Simon Com- 
mission visited India and produced its memorable report. Then 
the two Round Table Conferences were held in London. The 
Indian National Congress continued its activities throughout 
this period with ever increasing intensity. The national 
aspirations of the Indian people won recognition from the 
Rritish Parliament through the enactment of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, and the inauguration of the flrst autonomous 
Cabinet in the Punjab on Ist April, 1937. 

The last generation has, besides, witnessed a steady growth 
in what are known as the “ nation-building ” activities, e.g., 
improvements in the methods of agriculture, establishment of 
industries, institution of co-operative societies, provision of 
medical relief to the poor and, most important of all, spread 
•of literacy among the masses of the people. 

In all these developments the Chiefs of the Punjab have 
played their part. 

Apart from these changes, the mere lapse of time had 
rendered this publication quite out of date and, even though 
the Appendix had been re-cast in 1930, the Government de- 
cided, towards the end of 1935, that all the three volumes should 
.be revised up-to-date. 
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'iliis work waa entrusted to Lt. -Colonel H. 1 j. 0. (larrett, 
the Keeper of the Eecords of the Ptaijal) Government. 
He, however, retired from service after issuin^^ the first c'iivnlar 
to the Deputy Commissioners, a.s:king for new facts, and the 
actual work of revision devolved upon me as his suet'ssor. 

The order of families followed in the pi’evious edition has 
been retained and little alteration made in the aeeounfs up to 
1909 except where absolutely nece.ssary or in the case of olivious 
mistakes. The accounts of the princely families have been re- 
vised and retained in this book becatise of tlieir relationships 
and associations with other families of this province and on 
grounds of historical continuity; even though the political con- 
trol of the Punjab States has now passed to the (’rown fb'pre- 
sentative. The history of each family and its pedigree-tables 
have been brought up-to-date in the light of the facts officially 
received up to 1st July, 1939. An effort has been made to 
introduce uniformity in the spellings of names and pi’opei' 
nouns and vernacular words and phrases ]iav<‘ been italifised. 

A number of families have been omitted from tb(^ present 
edition, as their altered circum.stances, in the view of Govern- 
ment, do not merit their retention in this work. A few others 
have, on the other hand, been inserted for the first time. In the 
selection of the lattei' the Govei'innent have lie(>n advised by a 
representative committee of the Chiefs themselves, which was 
presided over by the Honourable Sardar Baliadur Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia, C.I.E., Minister of Revenue, and to which I 
acted as Secretary. 

In writing out the histories, I have almost entirely relied 
on data obtained through the Deputy Commissioners and veri- 
fied by them. To their assistance I express my acknowledg- 
ment, particularly to that of Mr. A. MacFarquhar who, as 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, supplie<l accounts in a 
fairly final form. I am also indebted to Sir Harold Wilberforce- 
Bell, some time Resident, Punjab States, for having kindly 
supplied authentic materials pertaining to the States. la 
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particular, I must express my sense of gratitude to Mr. E. H. 
Puckle, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., and Mr. J. D. Penny, C.S.L, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Chief Secretaries to Government, Punjab, 
during the period of revision, from whom I received much en- 
couragement. 

A special staff was employed to revise this publication in 
1909; but the Keeper of the Records undertook this task without 
any addition to his existing staff. That the work has been 
completed in three years and a half — a year and a half lesser 
than the time spent over the previous edition — is largely due 
to the very active and willing help of my Assistants, Mian 
Muhammad Sadullah, M.A., and Khan Hussain Khan, both 
of whom, along with myself, worked in addition to their ordi- 
nary duties'. The former laboured hard over the disputed 
headship cases and the omission of old and the inclusion of new 
families and the latter over the compilation of the pedigree- 
tables. They have also borne the brunt of the tedious task of 
proof-reading. 

G. L. CHOPRA. 

August, 1939. 




CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE 

nr THE 

PUNJAB. 


MDtZA KHAIRinWIN KHUKSHAID JAH. 


ABDUL m SAB MUHAMMAD MOAZZAM SHAH-I-ALAM BAHADUR SHAH L 


f 

Abdul Fateh Moizuddia Azimush Shah (Sing of 
Muhammad Jahandar Shah. Delhi). 


Azizuddin Muhammad 
Aiamgir Jl. 


Mirza Humayun 
Bakht. 


Ali Gohar Jalaluddin Muhammad 
Shah-i-Alam IL 


Abu Nasar Mohiuddiu Mirza Moazzam 
Akbar Shah II. Bakht- 


Mirza Izzat- 
Afza. 

I 

L- 


Micza Shu] jaat Afza» aUoi 
Mirza Bhuchu. 


Abu Zaffar 
Sirajuddiu 

Muhammad Bahadur 
Shah 11. 


Azimuddin, 

Kabiruddin. 

Fiazuddiu. 


Mirza Hidavat Afza, aUaa 
Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh (died 1878).. 


MIRZA KHAIRUDDIN KHURSHAID JAH 
(boru 1914). 


Mirza Suleman Shah 
(died 1890j. 


MirzaSurayya Jah alias 
Kaiwan Shah (died 1913). 


Mirza Iqbal Shah 
(died 1892). 


r 

Mirza Muhammad Shah 
(died 1926). 


Mirza Jawan 6akht> 
(died 1911). 


Mirza Surayya Jah, alias Kaiwan Shah, took the leading place on 
the list of Provincial Darbaris of the Delhi district. He inherited posi- 
tion and fortune from his father, Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh, whose devotion 
to the British cause in 1857 was of the highest value; and he was con- 
nected with the Eoyal House of Delhi through Nawab TJmda-tuz-Zamani 
Nisa Be{>am, daughter of Aiamgir II. Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh had con- 
siderable influence in the palace through the friendship borne him by 
the Begam Zinat Mahal, favourite wife of Bahadur Shah, last King of 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

Delhi. A daughter of the Mirza was married to the Kiag’s eldest sou, 

’ Fateh-ul-Mulk Mirza Fakhru, who died shortly before the outbreak of 
’ the Mutiny. Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh remained inside the city during the 
siege, and was able to furnish important inteUigence of the movements 
of the rebels, and to assist and protect our agents. He did his utnioist 
to save the lives of a party of 50 Christians, who were cruelly massacred, 
ostensibly with the King’s knowledge, within the palace precincts, 
and materially assisted our military operations by cutting the bridge- 
of-boats over the Jumna, opposite the city, thus stopping the entry of 
supplies and rebel reinforcements from the eastern side. Later on he 
brought about the peaceful surrender of the King, and helped Hodson 
in effecting the capture of the Princes Khizar Sultan and Abul Bakar, 
thus dealing the rebellion a death-blow by depriving the disaffected 
of their hereditary leaders. The Mirza’s conduct was fully enquired 
into at the close of the rebellion and suitably rewarded. Hereditary 
pensions, aggregating Es. 22,830 per annum, with effect from 1st May, 
1867, were granted to him and his family in the following proportions : — 


Ed. 

To the Mirza personally ... ... ... 9,550 

To his wives ... ... ... ... 4,530 

To his daughters ... ... ... 7^,670 

To his other rdatives ... ... ... 1,080 


Further, in 1861, in lieu of an assignment enjoyed by him jointly 
with others before the Mutiny from the villages of Sampla and Asanda 
in the Eohtak district, the Government of India granted to the Mirza 
solely a perpetual jagir of the value of Es. 5,000 per annum, and in 
1866 released to him and his family the revenues of certain villages in 
the Delhi and Meerut districts yielding Es. 2,226 annually. He was 
awarded Es. 1,14,376 as compensation for loss of property incurred 
during the siege. In 1872 he was allowed to borrow Es. 35,000 from 
Government. More than one half of this sum was subsequently wiped 
oat of the accounts as a matter of favour to the Mirza. An addition of 
Es. 2,250 was made to his pension in 1877 on the occasion of the assump- 
tion by Her late Majesty of the title of Empress. Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh 
died in 1878 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Mirza Suleman Shah, 
who died in 1890. In the same year Mirza Surayya Jah, alias Kaiwan 
Shah, was recognised as chief representative of the Mughals in place 
of his elder brother. The Mirza was exempted from personal appear- 
ance in the civil courts; was an Honorary Magistrate and Municipal 
■Commissioner, and was also a member of the managing committee of 
the Jama Masjid, the Fatehpuri Masjid and the Anglo-Arabic High 
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Scliool. Tlie pension inherited by the Mirza and his family amounted 
to Es. 2,090 per mensem, of which Es. 876 were the Mirza’s personal 
pension, the rest being divided among his relatives. When the Delhi 
College ceased to exist in 1877, the Mirza made great efforts to re- 
establish the institution, securing promises of subscription amounting 
to Es. 72,000, but his exertions did not meet with success. He sub- 
sequently founded the Shahzada High School in 1889. The expendi- 
ture on this school, amounting to Bs. 300 per mensem, after deducting 
the grant-in-aid, was met by him from his own pocket. He also gave 
the building called “ Chandni Mahal ”, rent-free for the use of the 
school. As a member of the managing committee of the Jama Masjid he 
superintended the expenditure of Es. 1,55,000 given by the Nawab of 
Eampur for its repair. The Mirza married the daughter of His Late 
Highness Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan of Tonk. His mother, 37awab 
Abadi Begam Sahiba, was a grand-daughter of the Emperor Akbar 
•Shah. Through the Mirza’s intercession the Government of India 
sanctioned pensions in 1891 for 50 females and 5 males, and in 1897 for 
62 females and 40 males, of Mughal origin, on the ground of their 
poverty Mirza Surayya Jah died in 1913. He had two sons, Mirza 
Jawan Bakht and Mirza Muhammad Shah, two daughters, Malka-i- 
Jahan Begam and Hawab Badshah-i-Jahan Begam, and two wives, 
Hawab Shamsulzamani Begam, daughter of the Hawab of Tonk and 
JSTawab Munirulzamani Begam, grand-daughter of Akbar Shah II, King 
of Delhi. He left his estate heavily encumbered. Mirza Jawan Bakht 
^died of poisoning in his father’s life-time. The legitimacy of Mirza 
Muhammad Shah was disputed. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
therefore, took over the property under the Court of Wards. Despite 
all efforts on the part of the Court of Wards to dlear the estate of debt 
and to avoid interminable litigation, it was involved in severaJl civil 
suits. These took over 17 years to decide and cost nearly the whole of 
the surplus income of the estate. Mirza Muhammad Shah was declared 
legitimate in 1925 and received a share in the estate. But he was 
deprived of his share in the pensions and jagirs of the family. He died 
shortly afterwards leaving two heirs ; his widow and his daughter. The 
present property of this family being governed by Muhammadan Law, 
-3/8ths of Muhammad Shah’s share reverted to the step sister, and the 
share of the widow and the daughter was thus reduced very drastically. 
In 1931 the Government of India recognised Mirza Khairuddin Eliur- 
'shaid Jah as successor of Mirza Surayya Jah as head of the family. 
Mirza Khurshaid Jah, who is the 4th head of the family since the 
Mutiny of 1857, is being educated at Mayo College, Ajmer. In order to 
liquidate the debts and to give the head of the family a chance of re- 
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coTiping, a loan lias been taken from tbe District Board, Delhi, and the 
estate will not be released from the Court of Wards until the debt is. 
fully paid. One of the sisters of Mirza Khairuddin Khurshaid Jah is 
studjdng at the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, for the M.B., 
B.S. degree. 

The income of the estate at the time of Mirza Surajrya Jah’s death 
was about Es. 18,000 per annum, but has now risen to about Rs. 25,000. 
The allowances of the wards and members .of the family are now as 
follows : — 

Its 

1. Nawab Munirulzamani Begam, widow of 

the late Mirza Surayya Jah ... ... 250 p.m. 

2. Nawab Badshah-i-Jahan Begam, widow of 

the late Mirza Sura3rya Jah ... ... 200 p. m. 

3. Mirza Amir Sultan, son-in-law ... ... 100 p.m. 

4. Nawab Qaisar-i-Jahan Begam, niece of the ... 

late Mirza Surayya Jah ... ... 145 p. m. 

5. Mst. Zohra Bano Begam, grand-daughter ... 

of Mirza Suleman Jah ... ... 20 p. in„ 
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MUFTI KHAN MUHAMMAD ALA-UD^DIN HAIDER KHAN 
OF FARRUKHNAGAR. 


NUR-UL-HAQ. 


r » 

Qhulam Hussain. Aman-ul-Haq. 

Five generations. 


Khan Bahadur Bakhshi 
Ghulam Haidar Khan. 


T 

Muhibul-Haq. 

Four sons 
(ail dead)* 


L Mn 


•Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1833). 


1 

Khairat Aii 
Khan 
(dead). 


Jiwan Ali Khan 
(dead). 


Ewaz All Khan, 
(dead). 


iShahab-ud-din 
Haider Khan 
(dead). 


Captain Tafazzul Hussain Khan 
(died 1869), 


Ghazi-ud-din 
Haider Khan 
(dead). 


Ghyas-ud-din 
Haider Khan 
(dead). 


£1 


Muhammad 
Siraj-ud-din 
Haider Khan 
(died 19 31). 


MUFTI KHAN Nasir-ud-dm 
MUHAMMAD ALA-UD- Haider Khan 
DIN HAIDER KHAN (died 1927;. 
(born 1868). 


Jalal-ud-din 
Haider Khan 
(dead). 


Sa raf araz-ud-din 
Haider Knan 
(born 1873). 

I 

1 wo sons. 


Aziz-uVdin 
Haider Khan 
(born ldl2i. 

One son. 


f I 

Rashid-ud-din Bashir-ud- 
Haider Khan din Haider 
(died 1921). Khan 
J (born 1892). 


Amir-ud- Zamir-ud- 
din Haider din Haider 
Khan Khan 

(born 1895). (born 1901). 

Five sons. Two sons. 


Iftikhar-ud- 
din Haider 
Khan 

(born 1906). 


Zia-ud-din 

Haider 

Khan 

(born 1910). 


Zakir-ud-din Haider 
Khan 

(born 1914). 


Zahir-ud'din Haider 
Khan 

(bom 1915). 


^ 

Riaz-ud-din Haider 
Khan 

(born 1925). 


Zail-ui-din 
Haider Khan 
(born 1912 ), 


'I'aj-ud-din 
Haider Khan 
(born 1915). 


Sliaikli TJmar-ud-Din came from Bokhara with Sultan Shahab-ud- 
din Ghori, and settled at Sultanpur near the junction of the Beas with 
the Sutlej. His sons moyed down to Delhi and were appointed Muftis 
•of the present town of Rewari. This honourable oflS.ce remained with 
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the family for some generations. Aman-nl-Haq, in the time of Akbar- 
i-Sani (Akhar II) of Delhi, took service with Eaghoji Rao Bhonsle, 
Raja of Nagpur, and served him for many years. His grandson, Muhib 
Hussain EJian, was given the Subedarship of Bhandara in Nagpur; 
and when the British annexed the State in 1853 on the death of the- 
third Raghoji Rao without issue, he was appointed an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in the Central Provinces. He died in 1870. His eldest 
son, Nur-ud-din Hussain Khan, was for some years a Eisaldar in the 
Nagpur Mounted Police. 

Zaffar Ali Khan, son of Aman-ul-Haq, held the post of Subedar 
in Nagpur for nine years on a salary of Rs. 6,000 per annum, and after 
his death in 1840 his five sons received small pensions from the State. 
One of them, Inayat Ali Khan, was for some years an Honorary Magis- 
trate at Rewari in the Gurgaon District, being in receipt of a pension 
of Es. 600 for military services, and Abdul Ali Khan, another of the- 
sons, was a Eisaldar in the 2nd Pimjab Cavalry during the Mutiny. 
Their uncle, Muhib-ul-Haq, was for some years Judge of Nagpur be- 
fore annexation. 


Bakhshi Ghulam Haider Khan, great-grandfather of the present 
head of the family, took service with the Nizam of Hyderabad, and 
commanded a small contingent under Wellington at the Battle of Assaye- 
in^ 1803. He was rewarded with the title of Khan Bahadur, and re- 
vived a muafi grant of fourteen hundred bighas in the Rewari Tahsil. 
He afterwards transferred his services to Raghoji Rao Bhonsle, Raja of 
Nagpur, who was poisoned by his nephew, Apa Sahib, in 1816. 
Bahadur Ba^hi Ghulam Haider Khan opposed Apa Sahib’s attempt 
against the English m 1817, and he was continued for twelve years in 
command of the Nagpur troops after the Raja was driven out. Three 

Muhirj tT eldest, Ghulaii 

Muhammad Khan, succeeded him in the military command at Nagpur 

nd left a son Tafazzul Hussain Khan, afterwards Captain, who^Ls 

coo Wd to hi, ..O. Mohanuoad S™j. ^ ““ *7* 

ceeded him as head of the family and was » T^* • • i ^ 

uy and was a Divisional Darhari. la 
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1868 Muhaaimad Siraj-ud-din. was appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
and Sul-Registrar of FarruMinagar, the registration powers being with- 
drawn in 1893 as there was no work. In 1877 he was given second class 
ntagisterial powers and also civil powers to hear cases up to a limit of 
300. The latter powers were enhanced to Rs. 600 in 1884. He 
was also for a time President of the local Municipal Committee, but 
lesigned this position in 1893. His extravagance unfortunately led the 
tamily into great monetary diffcicuities, and in 1886 his affairs were 
placed under the Court of Wards, and eventuaUy the Government of 
India, in consideration of the services of his father and grandfather, 
sanctioned a lo^ at 4 per cent, of Es, 42,000. This loan was paid off, 

101 ^^ 1 , ^ remained somewhat heavily under debt. In 

14, he was appointed President of the Notified Area Committee of 
position he continued to hold till his death in 
mi. For his services in the Great War, he was awarded a watch, a 

Bari 7 ^“7' ^ 

ari Doab Colony. He uras also awarded the Qaisar-i-Hind Medal. 

Enaf TaV""’ Muhammad Alauddin Haider 

W succeeded ^m as President of the Notified Area Committee and 

Din HaidrTr?“^“'‘ Muhammad Bashir-ud- 

aWn ComL^te^^^^ V - el-ted Member of the 

pa, t SfZfX ™ •» »■ 
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THE KARNAL DISTRICT, 

The interesting sketch which follows, of the modern history of 
iarnal, is from the pen of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, at one time 
Settlement Officer of that District. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the Delhi Empire was 
fast falling to decay, and the Sikhs rising to power. In 1T09 Bunda, 
some time the chosen disciple of Guru Gobind Bairagi, raised Ms 
standard in these parts, and collecting an army of Sikhs, occupied the 
whole of the country west of the Jumna. He laid the whole neighbour- 
hood waste, and especially the neighbourhood of Eamal, where he 
killed tke Faujdar and massacred tKe inhabitants. 

In 1738 Nadir Shah, enraged at not being recognised by the Delhi 
■Court, inTaded India. On 8th January, 1739, he reached Sirhind, 
where he learned that Muhammad Shah with an enormous army occu- 
pied a strongly fortified camp at Earnal. He marched on to Taraori, 
on which he had to turn his guns before it would open its gates to him. 
Here he learned from some prisoners that the approach to Karnal from 
the direction of Taraori was through dense jungle and exceedingly 
difacult; and that Muhammad Shah had no room to move in, being 
encamped in a small plain which was hardly sufficient for his camp, 
^and surrounded on three sides by thick woods. He accordingly resolved 
to take the enemy in flank from the south-east. On the 15th January 
he left Taraori, and, marching round by the banks of the Jumna to 
the back of the city, advanced to a position close to the Delhi camp. 
Meanwhile he sent Prince Nisar-uUah Mirza with a considerable force 
to a spot north of the canal and close to Karnal. All this time Muham- 
mad Shah was not even aware that Nadir Shah was in the neighbour- 
hood. Just at this time a detachment which had been sent to oppose 
■Saadat Khan, Viceroy of Oudh, who was marching from Panipat with 
reinforcements, came to close quarters with him. Nadir Shah and 
Prince Nisar-ullah at once marched to the support of their detachment, 
which was the first intimation the Imperial army had of .their presence. 
The ei^agement which followed was not decisive. But the army of 
Mpnammad Shah, which had already been encamped for three months 
^ Karnal and had suffered greatly from want of supplies, was now cut 
'Off from the open country in the rear, and food became so scarce that a 
fleer of flour could not he bought for four rupees. Thus Muhammad 
■Shah was starved into submission, and on the 13th of February yielded 
to the invader, who led him in his train to Delhi. In 1748 Ahmad 
Shah was met at Panipat by the royal paraphernalia and the news of 
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tile death of Muhammad Shah, and there and then formally assumed 
the royal titles. 

From this time to the establishment of English rule, a time of 
horror followed, which is still vividly remembered by the people, and 
was fittingly ushered in by the greatest of all the battles of Panipat. 
In the rainy season of 1760, Sadasheo, the Mahratta Bhao, marched 
upon Kunjpura, an Afghan town close to Karnal, which was then 
strongly fortified and at which 20^000 Afghan troops were then en- 
camped. He put the whole of them to the sword, and pillaged the 
country round. Ahmad Shah, who was in the Doab, was unable to- 
cross the Jninna in time to prevent this disaster; but at length he 
forded the river near Bagpat and advanced against the enemy, who- 
retreated to Panipat. There the Mahrattas strongly fortified them- 
selves. The Durranis encamped close in front of them, and for five- 
months the two armies, numbering more than 400,000 souls, remained 
engaged in fruitless negotiation and constant skirmishes. The Durrani 
army had free access to their camp on all sides, while they gradually 
confined the Mahrattas more and more to their entrenchments. The 
latter had loag ago consumed all the provisions obtainable at Panipat; 
at length supplies wholly failed; and on the 6th January 1761; the 
Bhao advanced to action. The Mahrattas were utterly routed,’ and 
many of them were driven into the town of Panipat, whence next morih- 
ing the conqueror brought them out, distributed the women an^l 
children and massacred the men in cold blood. The fugitives were- 
followed ai over the country, and killed wherever they were overtaken. 
It IS said that 200,000 Mahrattas were slain in this battle. 

Sikhf Mahrattas temporarily disappeared than the- 

S khs appeared on the scene. lu 1763 they defeated Zain Ehan, the 

Sd Ti.i U, p“ ®op.l Smgl on tli. oooaMon 

Z Z ™ ” 0 * ^ 0 * 

Ilttall6d by these events i 

last tini, in Hindnslan in irST and co '' “ 7* •>>» 

battlss, manjtad a, i„ ,, p!!-’ ? V tie Sikhs in sonaral 

- «a..t ™ 
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the Imperial Wazir, marched in person to restore his authority. The 
Sikhs invited the aid of Zabiia Khan, a Eohilla Chief, who had rebelled 
and, joining their force with him, encountered the Imperial army at 
Panipat, and fought a battle said to have been only less terrible than 
that of 1761. No marked advantage remained with either side; and by 
a treaty then concluded between the Bajas and the Emperor, the Sikha 
relinquished their conquests in Karnal and its neighbourhood, except- 
ing seven villages which Gajpat Singh was allowed to keep. But the 
treaty was not observed; and in 1779 a last attempt was made by the- 
Delhi Court to recover its lost territory. In November of that year 
Prince Farkhunda Bakht and Nawab Majid-ud-daula marched out at 
the head of a large army, 20,000 strong, and met some of the minor 
Sikhs at Karnal. He made terms with these chieftains, who were 
jealous of the growing power of Patiala; and the combined forces 
marched upon that state. While negotiations were in progress, rein- 
forcements advanced from Lahore, the Karnal contingent deserted,, 
bribery was resorted to, and the Imperialists retired precipitately to 
Panipat. About this time Dharam Rao held the greater part of the- 
tract on the part of the Mahrattas, and was temporarily on good terms- 
with the petty Sikh Chiefs north of Karnal. In 1785 he marched, at 
the invitation of the Phulkian Chiefs, against Kaithal and Ambala; 
and after some successes, and after exacting the stipulated tribute, with- 
drew to his headquarters at Karnal. In 1789 Scindia marched from 
Delhi to Thanesar and thence to Patiala, restored order more or less, 
in the country west of the Jumna, and brought the Patiala Diwan 
back with him as far as Karnal as a hostage. In 1794 a large Mahratta 
force under Anta Rao crossed the Jumna. Jind and Kaithal tendered 
their homage ; but the P atiala troops surprised the army in a night 
attack, and Anta Rao retired to Karnal. In 1795 the Mahrattas o^e- 
again marched north, and defeating Raja Bhag Singh at Karnal, final- 
ly wrested that city from him and made it over to George Thomas,, 
who took part in the fight. He had, however, obtained the jagir ol 
Jhajjar, and making himself master of Hissar, harried the neighbour- 
ing Sikh territories; meanwhile Raja Gurdit Singh, of Ladwa, obtain- 
ed possession of Karnal. In 1793 Begam Samru was stationed with her 
forces at Panipat to protect the western frontier during the struggle with 
Jaipur. In 1799 Scindia sent General Perron, to whom the 'pargana of 
Panipat had been granted, to bring the Sikhs to order. He recruited 
at Karnal, where the Nawab of Kunjpura joined him; but matters were- 
settled amicably. In 1801 Thomas made a foray through Karnal and 
Panipat, and then retreated to Hansi. The Sikhs asked the Mahrattas. 
for help against him; and Scindia on the Sikhs promising to become 
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■Mb subsidiaries and to pay Mm five lakbs of rupees, sent General Perron 
against Mm. In tbe battle that followed Tbomas lost all Ms conquests, 
■retired to Britisb territory, and shortly afterwards died. Safidon and 
Dbatfat were then made over again to Jind by the Mahrattas. 

On the the 11th September, 1803, Lord Xtake defeated the Mahrat- 
tas at the battle of DelM; and on the 30th December, Daulat 
JBao Sdndia, by the treaty of Surji Arjangam, ceded his territories in 
the north of India to the allies; wMle the Partition Treaty of Poona, 
dated five months later, gave the provinces about DelM, from that 
time known as the conquered provinces, to the English. Immediately 
after the battle of DelM Begam Samru made her submission to Gene- 
ral Lake ; and the Bajas of lind and Eaithal were hardly less prompt. 
Their advances were favourably received; and in January 1805, they 
joined their forces with ours. The other Sikh chiefs, including Ladwa 
and Thanesar, had actually fought against us at Delhi, and for a whole 
year they constantly displayed active hostility, till they were finally 
routed by Colonel Burn at the end of 1804. In March 1805, an 
amnesty was proclaimed to all the Sikhs on condition of peaceable 
behaviom; but Raja Gurdit Singh of Tjadwa was expressly excluded 
from this amnesty, and in April of the same year the English forces 
marched upon his fort of Karnal and captured it. 

Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had returned to England, and Lord 
■^mwallis had been sent out expressly to reverse his policy. The 
leadmg feature of the new programme was the withdi-awal from all the 
^nUy t«mtory west of He Jomiia. Aid u tkat territory 

W to be duposed of, it ™ pataral that the petty chieftaiae -aho had 

t?.ir “ v“ " frem 

r r^tiiiielaiig oppoBirion to ne, shoald he rewarded. The whole tract 

wtw therefore parcelled out betweeu theai and other,. 

ear Haja, of Jiud, Kaithal, Ladwa. Thaae- 

mentioned. The Jind Pq-Jq -i ^ Karnal as already 

be and the Eaia of Eaitb I Pa^ffana of Gohana, and 

to them lifr eS* Barsat-Faridpur made over 

pura. T^e Mandflf of Kunj- 

induced to exchange them for so MuzafParnagar, were 

nnallotted. Carnal as was left 

Begam Samru received considerable aran+s i a- 
Jages of the tract, in addition +n » including some vil- 

, addition to her ougmal fief of Sardhana; and 
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considcrablB grants were made to people wlio liad done good service) and 
notably to Mirza Asbraf Beg and Mir Enstam Ali. 

The policy which bade ns abstain from interference west of the- 
Jnmna did not long stand the test of actnal practice. In 1806 Eanjit 
Singh crossed the Sntlej with his army and marched to Thanesar; and 
it soon became apparent that either he or we must be master in the 
tract. The events and negotiations that followed, how the Sikh army 
marched about within twenty miles of our lines at Kamal, and how 
we were compelled to insist upon Eanjit Singh’s withdrawal beyond 
the Sutlej, are told in most interesting detail by Sir Lepel GrifiSn in 
his Punjab Rajas. The Treaty of Lahore, dated 25th April, 1809, and 
the Proclamation of the 3rd of May following, finally included the 
country to the west of the Jumna in our Indian Empire; and with this 
event ended the political history proper of the Tract. 

It will be useful to note the dates of a few events subsequent to 
the treaty of 1809. About 1810 the jagir grants which had been made 
in 1805-06 were declared grants for life only, and were taken under our 
police supervision. They were gradually remmed on the death of the 
holders. Bhai Lai Singh died in 1816, and Eaja Bhag Singh in 1819 ; 
and these two, with the Mandals, held the greater portion of the Tract. 
Pargana Earnal was continued to the Mandals in perpetuity on a fixed" 
quit-rent in 1806. In 1834 part of Jind and in 1843 the whole of 
Eaithal, lapsed to us on the failure of the reigning line. In the latter 
year parts of Safidon and Asandh were acquired from Jind by exchange. 
In 1845 we confiscated the Ladwa estates bordering on the tract as a 
punishment for treason in the Sikh War. And in the same year the 
Sardars of Thanesar, Eunjpura and Shamgarh were deprived of 
sovereign power, and reduced to the position of simple jagirdars. In 
1850 the whole of Thanesar lapsed on the death of the widow of EateE 
Singh, the last Chief of Thanesar. 
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N4WAB IBRAHIM ALI KHAN OF KUNJPURA. 


NAWAB NAJABAT KHAN. 
(Died 1760). 


r 

Nawab 

Muhammad 

Daler 

Khan 

(died 

177 ^ 3 ). 


Jamal 

Khan. 

Four 

gener- 

ations. 


Kama! 

Khan. 

Two sons. 


Ikhtiar 

Khan 

(died 

1789). 

Sil 

generations. 


Aman Khan. 

Four genera- 
tions. 


Nawab 

1 

Karam 

Muham- 

Nasir Khan 

Ghulam 

Sadullah 

Gulsher 

Sher 

mad 

(dead). 

1 

Yahya 

Kuan 

Khan 

Khan 

Shamsher 

Khan- 

(dead). 

(died 

(died 

Khan. 

Two 

1 

3801). 

1848). 


generations. 

Four 

Four 

I Five generations. 


gener- 

ations. 

gener- 

tions. 


Nawab 

Rahmat 

Khan 

(died 

1822). 


Ghulam 

Muhi-ud- 

Din 

Khan 

(died 1848), 
Four generations- 


Ghulam 

Rasul 

Khan 

(died 1876). 

n, 1 

Two gener- 
ations. 


Ghulam 

Muhanimad 

Khan 

(dead). 

Three gener- 
ations. 


Two other* 
sons. 


Sher All 
Khan 

(died 1867). 


Four genera' 
tions. 


Nawab Bahadur 
Jang Khan 
(died 1829). 


Nawab Ghulam 
Ali Khan 
(died 1849)« 


Shahbaz Khan 
(died 1879). 

Two gener- 

ations. 

T 


Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Khan (died 1886). 


Jan Baz 
Khan 

(died 1883). 
Three 

generations. 


Dost Ahmad Ali 
Muhammad Khan 
Khan (dead), 
rdied 1872). 


Muhammad Hasham Ali Khan 
(dead). 


HON*BLB 

nawab 

MUHAMMAD 
IBRAHIM 
ALI KHAN 
(born 1879). 


Ikram Ullah 
Khan 
(dead). 


TTT 

Ahsanullah Three 
Khan other sons, 
(born J880). 


Muhammad 
Ahsan Ali 
Khan. 


I nayatullah 
Khan. 


Fayyaz 

AH 

Khai 

(born 

1904 ). 


Iqbal Ali 
Khan 

(born 1910). 


Iftikhar 
Ali Khan 
born 1916). 


Marghub 
Ali Khan 
(born 
21 ). 


Akhtar 
Ali Khan 
(died 
1924). 


Asghar 
Ali Khan 
(born 1926). 


The Kunjpurias are amongst the best liT .t 

in the Delhi Division. The head of the hmi * families 

-Xawab, and their iurisdic+il . ® 

] sdiction as semi-mdependent chiefs was only 
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lost to tliem iiadcr tlie operation of Lord Hardinge’s order, dated 17th. 
Novemher, 184G, afliecting all but nine of the petty rulers in the plains 
.‘South and east of the Sutlej. They are Rohillas of Tusafzai origin, 
and class themselves with other Pathans settled in the Panipat Tahsil 
as Zakta Khels, though their identity’ with any existing tribe on the 
Peshawar frontier has long since been lost, They marry amongst 
themselves, and all their social observances assimilate with those of 
their Pathan neiglibours, classed generally as ‘‘ Hindustanis.’^ Yet 
it may be mentioned, as tending to prove the undoubted Trans-Indus 
connection at some remote period and as showing the desire of the 
Kunjpurias to be esteemed as genuine Yusafzais, that even to the 
present day they are visited at uncertain intervals by men of the clan 
from Attock and Peshawar, whom they receive with honour as 
cousins,^’ and who, no doubt, find the occasional pilgrimage to 
’Karnal one of profit as well as of pleasure. The Kunjpurias are 
‘Credited in the earlier Government records as having come from Gur- 
gusht in the Sind country.” By Sind is probably intended in this 
case the country of the Upper Indus, for the large village of Gurgiishti 
in the Attock District is close to the Indus or Sind river, in the Chach 
plain north-east of Attock; and the Pathans of Gurgiishti are especial- 
ly given to claiming kinship with the Kunjpura Chiefs. Thus in 1SS6, 
on the death of the late Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, a Gurgiishti 
deputation duly appeared at Karnal to offer condolences, and to take 
back with them the presents such attention was bound to secure. But 
here the connection always ends, and there are no modern instances of 
-Kunjpurias having secured Gurguslitian ladies as brides. The border 
-Pathans would probably smile were such a request preferred by their 
brethren of the lower Punjab. 

Ifothing certain is known regarding the settling of the Gurgushtis 
in India. They were classed as Rohilla Pathans, and received employ- 
ment about the Delhi Court in the early days of the Muhammadan 
•conquests. But they were of small account until one of their number, 
Najabat Khan, founded the fortunes of the family by his own pluck 
and energy. He flourished in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and after serving as a Captain in the Imperial forces, secured for him- 
self a considerable tract of fertile land along' an arm of the Jumna as 
it then flowed in a channel, now dry, known as the Puran, in the pre- 
sent Pipli Tahsil of the Karnal District. He plundered the Bazidpur 
villages in the Bidauli Pargana of Saharanpur, and built for himself 
iu the Jumna marshes a strong tower which he named Kunjpura, or 
■the Heron’s Hest. His sons re-named it Najabat Hagar in his honour; 
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but tbeir cbildren bave ever since been known as Kunjpurias. 

Kban waa not allowed peaceful possession of 
old Bazidpur- owners complained to Izat Kban, t e 
Sabaranpur, wbo advanced against the -freebooter with sucb forces as 
he bad at bis command; but Najabat held bis own and slew the Imperial 
agent This was more than even the eflete Muhammadan Goveriu 
ment'of that day could stand. Mul Eaj, Governor of Panipat, was 
ordered to seize the person of the rebel and produce bim before the 
Emperor at Delhi. But he was released in a few years, after the 
of the age, upon promise of paying a fine, which was never 

redeemed. 


Najabat 'trhaT> sided with Nadir Shah in bis conquest of Delhi 
in 1739, and was recognized by the new power as rightful owner of 
the Kunjpura lands. Kunjpura itself was regarded as a post of 
strategical importance, covering the Begi ferry on the road from 
Sabaraupur to Delhi, and commanding the Imperial bridge over the 
canal between Earnal and the fortified sarai at Gharaunda, in the 
direction of Panipat. It was the scene of many a struggle between the* 
Imperialists and the Mahrattas in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In one of these castles, in 17G0, Najahat Khan 
met with his death, defending the stronghold in the interests of the 
Ahdalis against a sudden attack made by the Mahratta General, Sada 
Sheo, who put tlie garrison to the sword and levelled the place with 
the ground, burning most of* the villages in the neighbourhood. Naja-- 
bat*s eldest sou, Daler Khan, succeeded in escaping across the Jumna, 
and had his revenge in the following year hy taking part in the battle 
of Panipat, when the Mahrattas suffered a crushing defeat at the hands* 
of the Durranis. 


Daler Khan’s assistance to the Durranis was evidently of consider- 
able value, for the family possess sanads hearing the seal of Ahmad 
Shah, reciting his services and those of his father to this God-given 
Government,"’ and confirming him in the rule and revenues of Kunj- 
pura, Indri and Azimabad. The grant extended over 150 villages in 
the modern divisions of Karnal, Indri, Thanesar, Shahabad and 
Badauli. The Chief was hound to render active assistance in Aimes, 
of trouble, and he was made to keep up a large force of horse and foot 
for the Imperial serwces. The Tnahals of Karnal and Safidon were after- 
wards bestowed in lieu of certain other villages resumed. Upon Daler 
Khan personally was conferred about this period the title of Bafejishi and 
Arjamand, But he lost much of his property shortly before his death 
in 1773, owing to the incursions of Baja Gajpat Singh of Jind and 
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the other Sikh Chiefs, who were now busily feeling their way towards 
Delhi. His successor, Gulsher Khan, was unable to resist this forward 
movement, and gradually lost what remained of the family estates 
west of the Jumna. But the fortunes of the Kunjpurias revived about 
the 3 ’ear 1787, when Scindia checked the growing power of Patiala and 
expelled the Jind Eaja, Bhag Singh, from Karnal. Ten years later 
we find Gulsher recognized by General Perron as Nawab of Kunjpura 
for help rendered in chastising George Thomas and the Jind and 
Ladwa Chiefs, whose successful adventures had begun to awaken the 
fears of the Mahrattas for the safety of their north-western border. 
Thus Eahmat Khan, who succeeded his father Gulsher as Nawab in 
1801, was a personage of importance, whose alliance Lord Lake was 
glad to secure when gathering strength early in the century to crush 
Holkar and the combination of Sikh States headed by the Ladwa Chief. 
His son, Bahadur Jang Khan, was awarded a jagir on life tenure in 
seven villages of the Karnal Pargana under a farman signed by Lord 
Lake in 1806, afterwards confirmed by a sanad of Lord Minto, the 
Governor-General. We find by a return prepared in 1809 that the 
Kunjpura Chief Eahmat Khan with his brother Ghulam Muhi-ud-din 
Khan and their uncle Karam Sher Khan were then possessed of 120 
villages in the Parganas of Karnal, Indri and Badauli, yielding a 
revenue of nearly Es. 90,000. Their holdings were subject to the con- 
dition of furnishing a contingent of 20 horse and 600 foot. Eahmat 
Khan’s estates in the Indri-Thanesar tract, yielding Es. 72,000 per 
annum, were, under the Governor-General’s Proclamation, dated 22nd 
August, 1811, confirmed to him as an independent and protected Chief. 
His son’s jagir was situated in the Delhi territory, and was valued at 
Es. 2,900 per annum. The Saharanpur lands were held on zamindani 
tenure. By an Itilanama issued in 1809 the Kunjpura Chiefs were estop- 
ped from levying tolls and customs duties upon goods crossing the Jumna 
in the neighbourhood of their estates. This curtailment of their 
privileges appears to have been the subject of a remonstrance on the 
part of the Hawabs, for various sums were paid to them from year to 
year after 1813 by way of compensation for loss of revenue; and they 
continued to levy chu7ig% upon articles consumed within the limits of 
the estate until 1843, when it was abolished under an order of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, then Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent. Since 
1852 the Nawabs have been allowed a fixed sum of Es. 3,210 annually 
in lieu of all claims to tolls and customs dues of every description. 
As already mentioned, the Nawabs lost their independent status in 
1846; and three years later Lord Hardinge’s action was confirmed by 
Lord Dalhousie, who, under a Proclamation of June 1849, declared 
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As far back as 1806, the differences between Eabmat Khan and his 
brother Ghulam Mohi-ud-din, regarding the succession to the patri- 
mony, terminated in an open rupture. Their armed retainers came 
to blows, and antiquated pieces of cannon were used by the combatants 
witMn hearing of the cantonment of Karnal. The Kunjpura people 
were described in an ofSloial report of those days turbulent and un- 
ruly beyond any other race in India, given to habits of aggression, 
violence and contempt of all order and authority.” The aim of the 
younger brother, Ghluam Muhi-ud-din, was to dismember the inherit- 
ance on the strength of an alleged custom, under which the sons of the 
Chief by his first wife were said to have the right to share the patri- 
mony between them. Being unable to prove this allegation, he repeat- 
ed his demand in another form, requiring the assignment of a num- 
ber of villages, equal almost to one-half of the estate, for his separate 
maintenance. After much squabbling and not a little bloodshed the 
parties referred their quarrel to arbitration, and formally agreed to 
abide by the finding in presence of Mr. Metcalfe, Agent, and his 
Ai^stant Mr. W. Fraser. Hereunder certain villages were assigned 
to Ghulam Muhi-ud-din for the purpose of providing him with a proper 


maintenance, and not with the object of giving binn a separate share 
or splitting up his father’s property. The grantee was in 1822 held 
free from liability to conteibute towards the support of his younger 
brother, whose maintenance became a charge upon the possessions of 
the Kawab. In reporting this decision the position of Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din was explained by Sir 0. T. Metcalfe in the following terms: 
” H^ the question then been as to the right of Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din to a portion as one of several younger brothers, he must, I con- 
ceive, have received a smaller provision than he obtained. But that 
was not the question, nor was the matter settled on any ground of 
right. ^ The adjustment was simply an agreement between the parties, 
both yielding to the opinions of the arbitrators. Ghulam Muhi-ud-diu 
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IKlian was more in tlie cliaracter of a rival than of a younger brother. 
JBEis pretensions arose out of circumstances antecedent to our rule. 
We had strictly refrained from interference in the affairs of the petty 
‘States on our frontier. The two brothers were at war, and if the 
.scene of action had not been within a few miles, or perhaps within 
sight, of one of our cantonments, they would have been left to fight it 
out, and would probably have destroyed each other, or would have 
fallen under the domination of some superior State. The arrange- 
ment concluded between them was considered by me more as a treaty 
•of peace between contending parties than as a legal settlement of 
mutual rights.” 

ITawab Eahmat Khan died in 1822, and was followed by his son 
Bahadur Jang, who he^ld the estate for sis years. On his death the 
life-jagir in Pargana Karnal lapsed to Government under the terms 
.of the Sanad of 1806. He was succeeded in default of male issue by 
his next brother Ghtilam Ali Khan, who was duly recognized by the 
Governor-General as “ rightful successor to the principality of Kunj- 
pura.” Ghulam Ali^s younger brothers lost no time in following their 
uncle’s example, and in 1834 one of them, Shahbaz Khan, put forward 
.a claim to ownership in one-third of the estate. This was rejected by 
Sir George Clerk, Political Agent at Ambala, who, in reporting the 
‘Case to the Governor-General’s Agent at Delhi, remarked: If the 
Kunjpura lands are to be regarded as private property, no time 
should be lost in subjecting this inheritance to the rules of Shara. 
JBut if it be deemed expedient to maintain the Chief in respectability 
^tnd authority, the provisions of guzara for his brother should be 
left in a measure to the Nawab’s discretion.” Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in reply (dated 12th December, 1886) laid down on the authority of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Horth-Western Provinces, that ‘‘ Kunjpura 
must be regarded as a principality, and the younger branches must 
depend upon the older for support; the amount of this provision being 
regulated by the custom of the family.” 

On the death of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din in 1841 his assigned villages 
reverted to Nawab Ghulam Ali Khan, with the exception of the one 
village of Biana and the lands of seven wells in Kunjpura, which were 
apportioned for the maintenance of Muhammad Tar Khan, son of 
'Ghulam Muhi-ud-din. 

In 1843 the Hawab had an opportunity of proving liis loyalty by 
furnishing a party of 50 sowars to assist in suppressing the disturbances 
at Kaithal, described in another chapter, brought about by the decision 
of Government to treat the estate as an escheat on the death without 
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issue of Bhai Udai Singh.. The men remained at the disposition of 
Sir Henry Lawrence for two months, and their services were duly ac- 
jtnowledged in a letter of thanks to ihe Nawab. He was again forward 
in assisting during the Birst Sikh "War with carriage and supplies. 


Sfawab Ghulam Ali Khan died in 1849, and was succeeded by hia 
sun Mohammad Ali Khan. His latter years had been embittered by 
violent family quarrels, instigated by Ghulam Muhi-ud-din’s son 
Muhammad Tar Khan of Biana. These unfortunate dissensions, ad- 
verse to the best mterests of the family, brought the estate to the verge 
of ruin, and paralyzed all attempts at vigorous action during the crisis 
of 1849, when a display of active loyalty would have for ever secured 
the Kuujpurias a high place in the esteem of the Paramount Power. 


Kawab Muhammad AE Khan was only 20 years of age when his father 
died. He was beset with troubles from the commencement, due to the 
active opposition and underhand intrigues of his uncles, Shahbaz 
and Janbaz, who were leagued with their cousin, Muhammad Tar 
Khan of Biana, to bring the head of the house to ruin, and thus secure 
a partition of the.poperty amongst all the cousins. They accused the 
awab, through his step-mother, of having poisoned his elder brother 
m order to secure his own succession. But the charge was declared 
after mvestigation to be imfoTuided. 
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the disposal of Goveminent. They were stationed at Thanesar, and 
assisted in preserving order and in supporting the executive authority. 
The Nawah’s service commutation payment was remitted for one year, 
and the demand was permanently reduced by one-half. The family 
<g[uarrels, which had been allowed to pend during the Mutiny, broke 
out afresh in 1859. Amongst other enormities the Tfawab was charged 
with attempting to assassinate one of his kinsmen. This accusation of 
course fell to the ground. He was next reported as being in league 
with the Wahabis of Satana. The matter was enquired into, and the 
result was communicated to the Hawab in a letter from Govern- 
ment to the Commissioner, in which the following paragraph is de- 
serving of record : The Lieutenant-Governor requests you will in- 

form the BTawab that in the opinion of the Government, so far from 
the accusations made by informers having brought any discredit on 
him, the inquiries made have resulted highly to his honour as tending 
to show that, although efforts were made to implicate him by sending 
the messenger of the fanatics to him on the ostensible plea of obtaining 
charity from him, these efforts proved wholly unsuccessful.’^ 

Hawab Muhammad Ali Khan’s life was spent to the last in defend- 
ing himself against a series of wholly groundless attacks made by his 
numerous relatives. It will serve no purpose to describe them here, 
and a mere list of the disputes would be of no value to those who have 
.access to the fuller records of the public offices. But in the course of 
these disputes, settled either judicially or by interference of the execu- 
tive, certain matters were decided which deserve a short notice. The 
sons of Sher Ali Khan, grand uncle of the Nawab, were, in 1875, 
-awarded a joint maintenance of Es. 666 per annum by the Nawab, 
voluntarily at the suggestion of the Commissioner of Delhi. I7ext 
Faiz Muhammad Khan, son of the Kawab’s grand uncle Ghulam 
Easul, who died in 1876, claimed to retain three wells in Kunjpura 
and an annuity of Es, 167 as his hereditary right. The case dragged 
on until 1884, when Sir Charles Aitchison consented to act as arbitra- 
tor. His Honour found that as Faiz Muhammad Khan refused com- 
pliance with the conditions as to service and obedience to the KTawab, 
which are usual in the family on the part of those who receive main- 
tenance, he was not entitled to the same amount as had been granted 
to others in the same degree of relationship, and that Es. 293-7-0 a 
year was a proper sum for his maintenance. 

A third dispute arose after the death of Muhammad Tar in 
1882 on the application of his son A h mad Hassan to be recorded as 
Jagirdar of Biana and owner of sundry plots in that estate and in 



Kunjpura. He gained his suit in so far as he was permitted to retain* 
possession of the so-called fort in Biana with a few acres of land in the 
neighbourhood, but the assigned revenue was declared to have reverted 
to the Hawab. In addition the Hawab^s estate was charged with 
a life provision of Es. 1,200 per annum for the support of his cousin 
Ahmad Hassan. Finally, Nazar Muhammad, son of the Nawab's 
uncle Janbaz Khan, put in a claim for continuance to him of his 
deceased father’s maintenance allowance of Es. 1,200 per annum. The* 
decision of the Lieutenant-Governor was communicated in a letter to 
the Commissioner of Delhi, dated the 2nd July 1888, in which His. 
Honour recorded his opinion that, according to precedents, the al- 
lowance granted to the son of a Nawab of Kunjpura is reducible when 
he dies, unless there is some special agreement or order of Government 


or of the courts to the contrary in any particular case.” The claim- 
ant was accordingly awarded a life allowance of Es. 900 per annum, 
subject to deduction of commutation and income-tax, and to acquiesence 
in certain conditions which may be summarized as follows: That 
the pantee bring no snit against the Nawab, nor attempt to alienate- 
or pledge ks allowances, and that he admowledge the grant as strictly 
limited for the period of his own lifetime, his heirs haring no claim 
whatever upon the estate. Nawab Muhammad AH Khan died in 1886 
His nme stood third on the list of Prorincial Darbaris in the- 
JJe^ Division. He had exercised powers as a Magistrate and Civil 
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a member of the I]ldia^ Legislative Assembly and he has also been a 
nominated member of the Punjab Legislative Coiincil. He was married 
to the daughter of His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla, the father 
of the present ruler of that State. Of this union, Muhammad Faiz 
All Kran, the present heir apparent, was born. The youngman has 
been educated at the Muslim University, Aligarh. He has been in 
England, studying agriculture, for four years. In 1932 he was married 
to the daughter of the present ruler of Malerkotla. He is an Honorary 
Magistrate in his district. 

The authors of the previous edition of this work gave the following 
description of the Kunjpura Estate; — 

“ The Kunjpura estate consists of jagir and revenue-paying lands 
near Indri in the Karnal district and in the districts of MuzafEarnagar 
and Saharanpur, as well as of numerous houses in Karnal, Kunjpura, 
Indri and Taraori. At the last-named place the ITawab is owner of 
the ancient Imperial Sarai, a building of considerable architectural 
interest. The land revenue assignments after deducting one-sixteenth a.s 
service commutation are assessed at about Es. 32,000 per annum, 
derived from 38 villages, mainly in the Khadar portion of the Indri 
Pargana. In some of these villages the revenue is shared with Sikh 
Jagirdars. In Taraori, for instance, the Sardar of Shamgarh takes 
two-fifths of the demand. The proprietary holdings comprise 12 entire 
villages and portions of 46 villages. These yield a rental of Es. 23,130 
annually while Es. 14,000 are received in the form of house-rent,, 
garden income and miscellaneous revenue.” 

Further mention may be made of the Ghir branch, until recently 
represented by Ahmad Hassan Khan, grand nephew of Ghulam ISTabi,. 
the eldest son of Karam Sher Khan, and his nephews Hamid Hussain 
Khan and Hamid Hassan Khan. A portion of the Ghir lands had been 
held by Jamiat Singh of Thanesar. The remainder was so badly 
managed by Ghulam Nabi Khan that in 1837, on the complaint of' 
the cultivators, his judicial powers were cancelled, and in 1860, in lieu of 
jagir rights, his nephews were awarded a cash allowance of Es. 4,000 
per annum. This was regularly paid from the district treasury to 
Hamid Hussain Khan and Hamid Hassan Khan, although they per- 
sisted in styling themselves jagirdars. This arrangement was distinct- 
ly to their benefit, inasmuch as the assessment of their old holding 
Tinder the settlement was considerably less than the pension they were 
permitted to enjoy. Hamid Hussain Khan was a Divisional Darbari 
and is now dead. Hamid Hussan Khan also died some time ago. 
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The branches of the Ktmjpura family are so numerous and their 
members so scattered that it is a matter of difficulty to trace every indivi- 
dual» Many of Najabdad Khan’s descendants disappeared several decades 
ago from the parental home, and permanently severed their connection 
with the head of the house. Q-hulam Muhammad Khan, son of Grame 
Khan, quarrelled with the Chief after the manner of his kinsmen, and 
settled at Panipat. His children married there and acquired lands. The 
line of Ikhtiar Khan claimed a distinguished representative in Ghulam 
Ahmed Khan of Gtwalior, at one time a member of the Council of 
Regency and author of many Urdu works of great literary merit. His 
sons received their education at the Aligarh College, and one of them, 
Sultan Ahmed Khan, was a Sessions Judge in the Gwsdior State in 1909. 

The present income of the State is as f oUows ; 

Rs. 35,000 on account of 39 jagirs. 

Rs. 3,210 on account of customs duties. 

Rs. 80,000 on account of 53 proprietary villages. 
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BHAI SHUBHSHER SINGH OF ARNAULL 


Bu<^a 

Singh 

(dead). 


DYAL SINGH. 


akiisl] 


Gurbhakhsh Singh 
(died 1760). 


Dhana 

Singh 

(dead). 


Gurdas 
Singh 
(died 1781). 


Desa 

Singh 

(dead). 


r 

Haram Singh 
(dead). 


Oharat Singh 
(dead). 


Takht 

Singh 

(de^). 

Dal Singh 
(dead). 


Snkha 

Singh 

(dead). 


Bahai Singh 
(dead). 


Partab Singh 
(died 1823). 


Ltal Singh 
(dead). 


Gurdil Singh 
(dead). 


Udai Singh 
(died 1848). 


Basawa Singh 
(died 1828). 


Bahadur Singh 
(dead). 


Punjab Singh 
(dead). 


Gulab Singh Kahan Singh 
(died 1845). (dead). 


Sangat Singh 
(died 1849). 


r 


Bhai Jasmir Singh 
(died 1897). 

I 


Nao Nihflil Singh 
(died 1861). 


Anokh Singh 
(died 1894). 


Bhai Zabarjang Singh 
(died 1918). 

1 


Bhai Shamsher Singh 
(died 1918). 


Ban jit Singh 
(died 1912). 


Fatehjang Singh 
(born 1909). 


Sher }ang Singh 
(born 1918). 


BHAI SHUBBSHBR SINGH 
(born 1914). 


Brishan Slaer Singh 
(born 1984). 


Son nol^ named 
(born 1985). 


The Bbais of Kaitbal are an important family, whose past history 
is much interwoven with that of Patiala and the net-work of minor chief- 
ships which was spread out between the Jumna and the Sutlej when 
Lord Lake first established himself at Delhi. They are of the same 



original stock as the Phnlkians, going back to the celebrated Rajpu» 
Jaisal, whose appearance is a matter almost of obKgation in the pedigree- 
table of a respectable Malwai Jat. Dhar, son of Sidhu, was the im- 
mediate ancestor of the Kaithal family, as well as of the houses of 
Sadhwal, Jhumha and Amauli. He settled at Bhatinda about the middle 
of the fourteenth century; and his son Manak Ohand founded the existing 
village of Bhuler and acquired many others around Bhatinda. Manak’s 
grandson Bhagtu was a disciple of Ghiru Arjun and was called Bhai, 
a title still used by the family, which has had a semi-religious status- 
ever since the days of Bhagtu. The next man of note was Gurbakhsh 
Singh, who flourished in the time of the Patiala Raja Ala Singh and was 
his fast friend. He was a fine soldier, with very little of the saintly 
Bhai about him. He and Ala Singh joined forces and went on many 
expeditions together, annexing villages on all sides and sharing the- 
spoils. On the death of Gurbakhsh Singh in 1760, his possessions passed 
to his six sons, of whom Budha Singh, the eldest, became a great warrior, 
seising the districts of Thanesar and Pihowah, and building himself' 
a strong fort at Kahod, which he made his head-quarters. His brother, 
Bhai Desa Singh, captured Kaithal from the Afghan owners, Bikh 
Bakhsh and Mamat Khan, and he stripped the Sayads of their Pundri 
lands The brothers were afterwards attacked by the celebrated 
Thanesar Sardar Bhanga Singh, the fiercest and most feared of all the 
Cis-Sutlej Chiefs of his time. Bhanga Singh made a sudden descent 
upon Thanesar, in which were two forts, held respectively by Budha 
Singh and by a Bajput Chief named Hatha Khan. The latter surrendered 
after a weak attempt at resistance; but the Bhais held out, and their 
stronghold was only won by a stratagem some years later. The Sadhwal 
Sardars were finally driven out of the Thanesar district in the time of 
Desa Singh’s son Lai Singh. This latter Chief had been for some- 
years on bad terms with his father, who had placed him in confinement, 
being anxious that the estates should pass to the elder brother Bahai 
Singh. But Lai Singh managed to get free, and after killing Bahai 
Singh seemed the whole patrimony for himself. Lai Singh proved 
the greatest of all the Sadhwal Chiefs, and was regarded as the most 
powerful of the Cis-Sutlej Sardars, after the Haja of Patiala, at the 
time of the British advance northwards in 1809. He is described as- 
having been a very able man, though utterly untrustworthy, and so 
violent and unscrupulous that the English authorities had the greatest 
difBculty in persuading him to preserve order in his territories. He 
acquired immense tracts of country by plundering his neighbours on all 
sides, and he succeeded in regaining possession of much coveted Thanesair 
after he had been kept out of possession for many years by his old enemy- 
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Blianga Singh. He waited upon General Ochterlony and, having offered 
his assistance in the Gurkha War, was liberally treated, and was allowed 
to retain the ilakas of Ohausatha and Gohana, under condition of furnish- 
ing 600 sowarSf for whose support eight additional villages were set 
apart. He joined the British in the pursuit of Jaswant Eao Holkar up 
to the Sutlej border, and received a sanad acknowledging his services* 
in connection with the treaty made on that occasion with Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh. In 1819 he was allowed to succeed to the share of the family 
estate held by a childless widow of his cousin Karam Singh, which under 
the rules was justly an escheat to the Government. He had been a firm 
ally all his life of Eaja Bhag Singh of Jind, and on more than one- 
occasion had come to his assistance in repelling the attacks of George 
Thomas, the celebrated Hansi adventurer. 

Bhai Lai Singh’s son, TJdai Singh, was of very diffierent calibre. 
He was a weak-minded youth, without ambition and without the energy 
to keep what his father had acquired. During his chiefship the disorder 
and affrays on the Kaithal frontier became so serious, stopping all trade 
and disturbing the peace of the whole country, that a strong remon- 
strance was addressed to him and the neighbouring Sardars, who were 
in a measure jointly responsible for the good government of the district. 
Things were in this state when Bhai TJdai Singh died childless in 1843. 
The chiefship, with territory yielding one lakh of rupees, representing 
the acquisitions of Gurbakhsh Singh, the original founder of the family, 
was conferred upon Bhais Gulab Singh and Sangat Singh of Arnauli, 
collaterals of TJdai Singh in the third generation. The remainder of the; 
estate, including Kaithal, which had been acquired by Lai Singh and 
other members of the family following Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, valued 
at four lakhs per annum, fell as an escheat to the British Government.. 
This lapse was highly distasteful to the Phulkian Chiefs, who, as relative^ 
of the deceased, were naturally desirous of retaining the possessions in 
the family. They were also fearful that the precedent might at some 
future day be used against themselves ; for at that time their dominions 
had not been guaranteed to them by sanads in the event of failure of 
heirs. The Eajas of Patiala, Jind and KTabha accordingly sent special 
agents to Kaithal for the purpose of protesting before Mr. Qreathed, 
specially deputed to carry out the Government orders, against the alleged 
act of spoliation. They were, however, ultimately recalled, and nothing* 
was left to the Kaithal Council but to submit to the Paramount Power. 
But knowing that they had with them the sympathies of the Sikh Chiefs, 
and instigated probably by secret intrigue, the people of Kaithal broke* 
out into insurrection while the matter of taking possession was still 
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{teading, aad the town, and fort had to he captured at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Shai Jasmir Singh, son of Gtilab Singh, and Bhai Anokh Singh, 
son of Sangat Sigh, behaved loyally in the two Sikh Wars and again in 
the Mutiny of 1867. Bhai Anokh Singh in this latter crisis placed him- 
self at the head of a body of horse and foot of his own raising, and 
helped to patrol the road between Ambala and Delhi. Jasmir Singh’s 
services were also valuable. They were rewarded with the remission 
■of one year’s commutation charge, Es. 3,577, on their estates; and 
the demand was reduced by one-half during the lifetime of the Bhais. 

Bhai Jasmir Singh lived at Arnauli till his death in 1897, and Bhai 
Anokh Singh at Sadhowal tiU he died in 1894. Each exercised civil and 
criminal powers within the limits of their estates. The former was a 
Provincial and the latter a Divisional Darhari. Bhai Jasmir Singh was 
succeeded by his eldest son Shamsher Singh and Bhai Anokh Singh by 
his son Zabarjang Singh. Shamsher Singh after being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, managed his own estate. He was a Provin- 
cial Darbari and attended the Delhi Darbar in 1911. In 1917 he became 
an Honorary Magistrate, and was exempted from certain provisions of 
the Arms Act. He died in 1918. He was succeeded by his only son 
Bhai Shubhsher Singh who, after receiving his preliminary education at 
the Queen Mary’s College, Lahore, joined the Aitchison College. He 
won there the Viceroy’s Willingdon Challenge Cup for being the best 
cricketer in 1933. In 1932 he was married to the daughter of Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar Eateh Singh, Home Secretary, Faridkot State. He also 
is exempted from certain provisions of the Arma Act. In 1910 Bhai 
-Shamsher Singh’s income from jagir and other property was about 
Es. 50,000 md that of Zabarjang Singh about Es. 42,000 a year. The 
latter was likewise, educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, 
^here he made mark for himself as an athlete. During the Great War 
Bhai Zabarjang Singh volunteered his services, which could not be 
accepted owing to his ill-health. He also contributed recruits and gave 
away a year’s produce of his squares situated in the Lyallpur and 
Sheikhupma districts. He died in 1918, and his son Fateh Jang Singh 
recmved the award of a badge and a Sword of Honour granted to his 
atw Bhri Fateh tag Siagh raiaad tile handwm. .tea 

Celehratiea. „I u. Late Impartel 
Majesty. He was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. 
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RUKAN.UD-DAULA SHAMSHER JANG, NAWAB MUHAMMAD 
SAJJAD ALI KHAN, MANDAL 


GHULAM MUHAMMAD KHAN. 


Jalal-ud-Din 

Khan. 


Mohi-ud-Din 

Khan. 

Ghairat Ali 
Khan. 

I 


Yar Muhammad 
Khan. 

Didar Khan 
(dead). 


Muhammad 
Atar Khan. 


Sher-ud-Din 
Khan 
(died 1789). 


Basharat Ali K han. 

I 

1 

Pour generations. 

1 

Muhammadi Khan 
(dead). 


Nawab Ghulam Sharaf 
Khan. 

Four generations. 


Bahim Bakhsh Khan, 
(dead). 


Muhammad Ishaq Khan 
(dead). 


Amir Ali 
Khan 
(dead). 


Sultan Din 
Khan 
(dead). 


Nasir Ali 
Khan 
(dead). 


Wazir Ali 
Khan 
(dead). 


Gamdin KhaiH' 
(died 1866). 


Five genera- 
tions. 


Three genera- 
tions. 


Four genera- 
tions. 


Nawab Ahmad 
Ali Khan 
(died 1867). 

^ ^ L 

Kahmat Ali Mahf uz Ali Nawab Azmat Nawab^Baha- Khan Baha- 

Khan Khan Ali Khan dur Nawab dur Nawab 

(died 1866). (dead). (died I9O8). Bustam Ali Umar Diaz 

Khan Ali Khan, 

(died 1918). (bom 1865). 

I n, • 

Two genera- 
I tions. 


p. . . ^ ^ 

NAWAB SA J- Liaqat Ali Khurshaid 
JAD ALI Khan Ali Khan 
KHAN (born 1805). (died 
(bom 1892). | 1921). 

Naushad Ali Wilayat Ali 
Khan (born Khan alias 
1923). Ashraf Ali 

Khan (bom 
1919). 


Jamshed 
Ali Khan 
(died 
1908), 


Sadaqat Ali 
Khan 

(bom 1914). 


Shaukat Alir 
Khan 
(dead). 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 


Na-vrab Sajjad Hi Khan, the titular Ifawab of Karnal, is the head 
of that section of the Mandals which was founded by Lord Lake, in 1804, 
■established on the eastern bank of the Jumna in certain tracts included 
in the modem districts of Meerut and Muzaffamagar. 

The Mandals of the Jumna Doab are described in the early British 
records as Fathans, and are usually so classed in official documents to 
the present day; but Sir Benzil Ibbetson, a high authority, considered 
that they are of Jat origin. They came, it is said, from the ancient 
town of Samana in Patiala, where several branches of the clan are still 
living ; and the leading members still hold considerable grants from the 
Patiala Chiefs, under whom they have freely taken service. Samana 
•was a place of importance in the fifteenth century, and its rulers appear 
for a time to have asserted their independence of the Lodi Kings, and 
even to have held the southern country up to the walls of Panipat. 


The traditions of the Kaithal border suggest that in the confusion 
which marked the close of the seventeenth century the Mandals, pressed 
by the Sikhs imder Banda, their Bairagi leader, moved from Samana 
to the neighbourhood of Pihowah, on the Saraswati stream. The re- 
mains of one of their forts are still to be seen at Murtazapur, between 
Pihowah and Thanesar. Prom the Thanesar tract they appear to have 
been dislodged by the Sikh misah, and in 1805 we find them settled in 
the Saharanpur district, having for their neighbour Eaja Bhanga Singh 
of Thanesar. In 1804 the confederacy headed by the Rajas of Ladwa 
and Thanesar, which had continued to oppose the British forces in the 
field, was finally broken; and in March 1805 a conditional amnesty 
was proclaimed for all but the Ladwa Chief, foUowed by steps for 
transplantmg to the right or western bank of the Jumna those trouble- 
some bands whose presence in the Delhi Province was deemed undesir- 
able on pohtxcal grounds. The Mandals were included in the Ust for 
4eportataon on the recommendation of Lord Lake, who, in April 1806, 
reported that they had agreed to give up their jaidad lands in the 

for the pargana of Karnal, which would be 

on ite descendants 

on zs Wan tenure. Th, jaidad or miUtary fief referred to was 

im bT Elan Mand.1 obtained, in 

MnbanunadMt oliefa of 

Minia^, Hawab MaiLd^dani: IbM 

rayardad at tt. tinta a, of donbtfnl valna, ind L« Sfr Da^d 
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Oditerlony’s correspondence tliere appears to have been a desire to ignore 
it and hand over the Karnal pargana, on the expulsion of the Ladwa 
force, to Eaja Bhag Singh, of Jind. The Mandals were, however, finally 
Tecognised as owners of the pargana of Miizaffarnagar, Shoran and 
Chitrawal, which on the death in 1789 of Sher-nd-din, the original 
grantee, were given to his brother Muhammadi Khan by Danlat Eao 
Scindia on condition of maintaining a body of 200 horsemen for military 
service. When the transfer was arranged by Lord Lake, the Mandals in 
possession were Muhammadi Khan, his nephew Muhammad Ishaq Khan, 
and his cousin Ghairat Ali Khan. The villages thus assigned to them in 
the Karnal pargana were estimated to yield Es. 48,000 per annum, and in 
order to induce them to accept the exchange the more readily, they were 
allowed to hold such portions of the pargana as had not already been 
given to other settlers. Muhammadi Khan was further allowed to retain 
a small jagir in MuzafEarnagar which had been assigned to him personally 
for services rendered. It was on the express application of the Mandals 
that Government accorded the additional privilege, by order dated 9th 
April, 1806, of allowing the heirs of the three Chiefs to continue to hold 
•on an istamarari tenure, subject to payment of an annual rent of 
Es. 16,000 of the current coin 

Yiolent quarrels broke out amongst the three assignees shortly after 
they had been put in possession of the grant; and this led in 1807 to a 
partition of the villages, under a deed attested by the Eesident of Dellii 
according to the following estimated annual value : — 

Es. 

Muhammadi Khan ... ... ... 15,000 

Ghairat Ali ... ... ... 13,000 

Ishaq Khan ... ... ... 12,000 

The city of Karnal and one or two other estates were still held 
jointly. 

The Karnal fort was taken from the Mandals in 1809 under Lord 
Lake’s order; a compensation payment of Es. 4,000 having been made 
for disturbance of possession. It was used for military purposes until 
the cantonment was abandoned, and it then passed under the civil 
•control, and was assigned to the Department of Education for the accom- 
modation of a school. In 1886 it again changed hands and later came 
to be occupied as a Tahsil. 

In 1844 the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
marched through what was then known as the Mandal pargana, and 
was so impressed with the state of disorder arising out of the perpetual 
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struggles between the owners and cultivators, that he deputed Mr, 
Gubbins to efieot a settlement, which was completed in 1847, and sanc- 
tioned for a period of five years. At the end of this term heavy arrears, 
had accumulated and Mr. J. G. Hoss was appointed to revise the assess* 
ments. His final proposals were ready in 1856, but the events of the 
following years prevented the passing of orders and soon afteirwards the 
pargana became a portion of the Punjab. Mr. Ross’s assessment was 
thus not sanctioned until 1860. The Government of the Punjab in 
accepting his settlement took occasion to record that the Mandals were 
nearly assignees of the revenue; and their rights did not extend to the 
management of the land, except in those estates, 24 in number, in which 
they had acquired entire ownership. 

The following note by the late Sir Dentil Ibbetson, formerly Settle- 
ment Officer, shows how the fortunes of the Mandals declined since 
their removal to Kamal in furtherance of the policy of Lord Cornwallis, 
which had for its object the delegation of Company’s rights beyond the 
Jxmma to a number of petty chiefs who were to be entrusted with the 
keeping of the North-West border. However advantageous such a policy 
may have proved to the Paramoimt Power, it evidently did not better the 
position of Sher-ud-din’s successors. “ The constant and bitter disputes 
which have been rife among the Mandals ever since their first settlement 
in Hamal have had the effect which might have been expected upon 
their position as a family. Other causes, too, have contributed to their 
decay. As each generation increased the number of the family, the 
sons, all sharing in the inheritance of their father, not only were relieved 
from the necessity of earning their livelihood, but also felt it incumbent 
upon them to keep as far as possible the style which was traditional in 
the family on a reduced income which was quite insufficient for the pur- 
pose. Being almost without exception uneducated, they fell wholly into 
the hands of an unscrupulous band of rapacious stewards, who found 
their interest in introducing them to money-lenders as unscrupulous as 
themselves.” The decadence of the family began early. In 1817 Sir 
Charles Metcalfe wrote: “ They have suffered much since they were 
established in Kamal; and the period of their transfer from the Doab 
was the commencement of the decline of their prosperity. Their 
respectability, in all external appearances, has been dwindling away 
before my eyes in the course of the last ten years. It may be said with 
justice that their decline is in some measure owing to their own mis- 
management as they received an extensive district capable of great im- 
provement. It must, however, be admitted that something unfavourable 
in the change must also have operated; otherwise why did not their 
mismanagement ruin them in the Doab, where I remember meeting 
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-tlieni in 1805, equipped in a style of considerable pomp and splendour f* 
Their present appearance is very different; and their tone to me, since 
1800, has invariably been that of complaint.’’ 

Of course the position of a jagirdar was, as pointed out by Mr. 
Fraser, very different under native and British rule; and this difference 
would have been felt even if the Mandals had remained in the Dosfb. 
In point of mere income they benefited considerably, the revenue of the 
pargana in 1890 being Rs. 65,265, as against Rs. 25,000 (after deducting 
nazaranu), when the estates were made over to the family in 1806. 

Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, the then head of the Mandal house,, 
rendered loyal services in 1867, and these were duly acknowledged in 
a letter from Lord Canning to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab in 
the following terms: “ His Lordship is of opinion that the liberality 
of Government in the acknowledgment of the Ifawab’s services should 
be as unstinted as his support and assistance have been unhesitating. 
The Nawab’s services have been most valuable, as testified by all officers,, 
both civil and military, who have had an opportunity of forming a 
judgment on the subject. From the first the Nawab openly and fear- 
lessly espoused the cause of the British Government, and his acts have- 
been throughout in accordance with his professions. He neither spared 
personal exertions nor withheld material aid, but freely placed all his- 
establishments and all his resources at our disposal. Conduct such as- 
this calls for marked recognition. The Governor-General, therefore, 
is pleased to direct that quit-rent of Rs. 5,000 now paid by him be remit- 
ted to the Nawab and male heirs of his body lawfully begotten in per- 
petuity, and that a Jchilat of Rs. 10,000 be conferred upon him in aa- 
public and honourable a manner as possible. His Lordship also re- 
quests that you will deliver to the “KTawab the accompanying sanad- 
acknowledging the conspicuous loyalty of his conduct and the value of 
the services performed by him in placing his resources at the disposal of 
the British Government.” In 1860 Nawab Ahmad Ali Ehan was ap- 
pointed an Honorary Assistant Commissioner in the Eamal district, 
and exercised revenue and magisterial powers up to the time of his death 
in 1867. He was succeeded by his son Nawab Azmat Ali Khan, besides 
whom there were two sons, Rustam Ali Khan and TJmar Daraz Ali 
Khan, by a lady known as Lali Begam, who, in 1872, claimed a share 
for her children and herself in the property and emoluments of Nawab- 
Ahmad Ali Khan. It was then held by the Chief Court that there existed 
a custom excluding widows from inheritance, but that there was none- 
excluding younger sons, or reducing their share below that of their elder* 
brothers. It was further held that sons of concubines legitimatised by 
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aoknoirledgment, although the marriage of their mothers might not be 
proved, -were entitled to inherit tinder the grants of 1806 and 1858. 
Under orders of the Chief Court a manager was appointed for receiving 
the share decreed to the half brothers in the person of the late 
Ahmad Shah. 


The jagir and private property of the Nawab in the Earnal district 
was divided by a quasi-official proceeding in 1884. The same partition 
dealt with the property held by him in perpetuity right in the districts 
of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, as well as sundry rights in land.q and 
houses in Delhi. The income of the three brothers stood in 1909 as 
follows : — 


Nawab Azmat Ali Khan — 

Jagir in Kamal 
Jagia- in the N. W. Provinces 
Proprietary rights in land 
Rent from houses 

Rustam Ali Khan and Umar Daraz Ali Khan 


Rs. 

6,20r p. a. 
9,884 „ 
52,535 „ 
9,504 




in Karnal ... ... 12,379 p. a. 

Jagir in the N. W. Provinces ... ... 3,000 ,, 

Proprietary rights in land ... ... 1,54,994 

Rent from houses 2 658 

In 1891 Nawab Azmat Ali Khan was granted the title of Nawab 
Rahadur. AR the three brothers were Provincial Darbaris. Nawab 
Azmat Ali Khan, who died issueless in 1908, had, shortly before his 
•death, made a wahf of his property in the Muzaffarnagar district yield- 
ing an ann^l income of about Rs. 40,000 for educational and religious 
pu^oses lie «st of his property in Kamal and Delhi was divided 
between Ms bmthers, Rustam Ali Khan and Umardraz Ali Khan. The 
whole of his jag^r and the title, however, went to Rustam Ali Khan as 

postaouB sanads, for services rendered during Si'e Great wTr.^ 

Witt Ambplanc work xLI 

»rf«l dpripg tte 

V.ce-P™.-dP.t „ tt, ™ 
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•made an Honorary Magistrate in tlie latter year. His Excellency the 
Viceroy allowed the use of the titles of Rukn-udrDaula and Shamsher 
Jang to Nawab Sajjad Ali Khan and his successors in 1927. Another 
mvacl for valuable services to the administration was granted to him in 
1931. He is a Provincial Darbari in the Punjab and a leading Darbari 
of the Delhi Province and the Meerut Division. He is a nominated 
member of the District Board and Notified Area Committee, Karnal. 
Nawab Sajjad Ali Khan was the recipient of two Silver Jubilee Medals - 
from the Punjab and the United Provinces and was invested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the first class in 1936. 

His younger brother, Liaqat Ali Khan, is a graduate of the Aligarh 
and Oxford Universities and is a Barrister-at-Law. From 1926 he has 
been a member of the Legislative Council in the United Provinces of 
which he was elected Deputy President in 1930. He is a Darbari of the 
Meerut Division and represented the interests of the land-holders of 
Agra at the ySeeoud Sound Table Conference. 

The prominent representative of the family of Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan was Shamsher Ali Khan who had considerable ^agir and who was 
the owner of two entire villages and of portions of eight others. He was 
'elected Chairman of the Local Board of Karnal in 1885, and was also a 
nominated President of the Municipal Committee. He worked for 
several years as an Honorary Magistrate. He received ofBlcial acknow- 
ledgment of services rendered in matters of local improvements, such as 
vaccination and education, and he was invested with a hhilat at a Darbar 
held at Delhi in 1888. In 1892 he was granted the title of Kha.p Bahadur. 
He was a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1908. Fateh Muhammad Khan, 
son of Mehr Ali Khan, was a Provincial Darbari. On his death, without 
issue, his jagi/r devolved on his uncle, Karam Ilahi Khan, who was a 
Provincial Darbari. Another member of the same branch was Azam 
Ali Khan, who enjoyed a jagir spread over 17 villages. His father 
Ghulam Rasul Khan had left heavy encumbrances on his estate, the bulk 
of which were notoriously based on very inadequate considerations. Azam 
Ali Khan contested his liability for these debts, and after litigation, 
which lasted for several years, the Chief Court decided in his favour. 
He died in 1903 and his son Zafar Hussain Khan, who was a Divisional 
Darbari, died in 1909. 

The Chief Court’s decision in the case brought by Azam Ali Khan 
to contest his liability for his father’s debts is one of the deepest im- 
portance for the whole Mandal family ; and it was then definitely settled — 
(1) That the Mandal grant is essentially a jagir, and that the 
terms istamrari refers onlv to certain special incidents, 
notably the continuing character of the assignment and the 
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condition of a fixed ainonnt, by way of fee or quit-rent,, 
payable to the State by tbe assignee ; 

^2) that each descendant of tbe original grantees on succeeding- 
to a share takes a fresh estate through, but not from, the 
preceding holder; in other words, that each fresh sharer 
takes from the Crown and not from his immediate prede- 
cessor in the 

(3) that the power of sharers to deal with their holdings beyond 

the terms of their proper lives depends strictly on the temia 
of the s<mads of 1806, and not on those of any regulations- 
irhich may have been in force in ihe Karnal pargana in 
the year in question ; 

(4) that a* sharer in the jagir is not competent to create a valid 

charge thereon so as to encumber the income beyond the- 
period of his individual lifetime. 

In 1909, Faiz Ali Ehan, a descendant of Ghairat Ali Khan, who wa<^ 
a Divisional Darbari, was at the head of the third or youngest branch 
of the family. His jagir income was Es. 5,275 per annum. He held 
seven entire villages and shares in three others, all in the Karnal Tahsil,. 
subject to a commutation payment of Es. 1,250 per annum. He also^ 
owned portions of the villages of Goli and Waisri in Panipat, but resided 
at Delhi. He died in 1917. 

Faiz Ali Khan’s branch of the family also held a feudal grant from* 
the Patiala vState, in the original Samana tract, valued at EvS. G,000 iier 
annum. 

During 1857 Kutab-ud-din Khan, grandfather of Faiz Ali Khan,, 
was prompt in complying with the requisitions of the Civil authorities* 
at Karnal and Panipat for supplies and carriage, and he furnished sowars 
for patrolling duty on the Trunk Eoad near Larsauli, and in other ways^ 
proved actively loyal. Ten of his sowars were employed under Govern- 
ment until April 1868. 

Of the remaining grandsons of Ghairat Ali Khan, Kajabat Ali Khan 
and Akbar Khan died long ago. Hajabat Ali’s jagir worth Es. 4,87& 
was equally divided amongst his four sons, and that of Akbar Khan 
was inherited by his brother Kamar-ud-din Khan, Ghairat Ali Khan’s 
only surviving grandson, whose jagir income amounted, in 1909, to- 
over Es. 7,000. Kamar-ud-din Khan was a Divisional Darbari and he 
and his nephews remained heavily in debt. He died in 1908. 

The various branches of the Mandals have been represented in recent 
years by several other persons. Some of them have died and others are* 
vet alive. One is Muhammad Mumtaz AE Khan, son of Faiz Ali Khan, 
and a descendant of Kutb-ud-Din Khan. During the War he rendered ser- 
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xice to Governmem by assisting in recruitment and contributing 
"Rs. 8,000 to the War Loan. He is a life member of the Red Cross 
ocjciety. Another was Khan Bahadur Hawab Muhammad TJmar Daraz 
Ali Khan, who, for a time, served as an Honorary Magistrate and a Sub- 
..Jiidge. During the Great War he provided some 600 recruits. He also 
‘donated substantial sums of money to various War and other funds. In 
1921 the title of Hawab was conferred upon him. He died in 1935, 
leaving five sons. The eldest Muhammad Shamshad Ali Khan was ap- 
pointed Sub-Registrar in 1917 and was invested with magisterial and 
judicial powers in 1923. He is a Provincial Darbari in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces and is exempted from certain provisions of 
■the Arms Act. He is a life member of the District Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Karnal. The second son, Muhammad Irshad Ali Khan, 
has been the first Indian non-ojfficial President of the Karnal Munici- 
pal Board, and is a life member of the St. John’s Ambulance Associ- 
ation. He has been an elected member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council and is at present a member of the Municipal Board, Karnal. 
The third son, Muhammad Aijaz Ali Khan, has been, for some time, an 
Assistant Collector and special Magistrate and a member of the Legis- 
lative Council in the United Provinces. The fourth son, Muhammad 
TJumtaz Ali Khan, is a Barrister of the Middle Temple, London, and is 
■practising as an Advocate. He has been a member of the Municipal 
Board and also of the Red Cross Society. The youngest son, Muhammad 
Imtiaz Ali Khan, is studying in England. Niamat Ali Khan, a son of 
-Zaffar Hussain Khan, after being educated at the Aitchison College, 
served in the Indian Territorial Force for two years, and held an ’ 
Honorary Commission as a 2nd Lieutenant in 1924-25. During the 
’Great War his estate was under the Court of Wards, and that Court 
contributed Rs. 14,000 as War Loan on behalf of his estate. 

Muhammad Zulfiqar Ali Khan, a descendant of Khan Bahadur 
Hawab Shamsher Ali Khan, has been, for several years, an elected mem- 
ber of the Municipality and a nominated member of the District Board, 
Karnal. He is now an Honorary Registrar, a non-official visitor of tiic 
Carnal Sub- Jail, and an Honorary Treasurer of the Red Cross Society 
and of the Prisoners’ Aid Society and Honorary Secretary of the Red 
Ulross Library, Karnal, besides being a Vice-President of the Karnal 
-Jacob Club. He is exempted from certain provisions of the ArTyia Act, 

Ashiq Ali Khan, a descendant of Hawab Ghairat Ali Khan, rendered 
good service to Government during the Great War. In 1927 he was 
'made a District Darbari. One of his brothers, Mahtab Ali Khan, rose 
^o be an Honorary Second Lieutenant in the Indian Army, and is now an 
A^ssistant Sub-Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 
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SARDAR JASMER SINGH OF SHAHABAD. 


HIMMAT SINGH 
fdied 1775). 

I 

I 

Karam Singh 
(died 1808). 



Ran jit Sin Lh Sher Singh Kharak Singh Kahan Singh 

(dead). (dead). (died 1831). (died 1836). 


Kesar Singh Partap Singh 

(died 1803). (died 1878). 



Ram Narain Singb 
(died 18i)2). 



Dharam Siagh 
(died 1870). 


Sardar Sheo Narain 
Singh 


(died 1916). 


SARDAR JASMER SINGH 
(born 1911). 


Kisban Singh 
(died 1880)". 


Bachitar Singh 
(died 1898). 

I 


r 




1 

Hajendra Singh 
(died 1926). 


u 

1 

Harendra Singh 
(born 1898j. 


Tlie Shahabad Fardars are a brancli of the Nislianwala misah Tlieir 
ancestor was Lai Singh, a successful adventurer from the Manjha. His 
cousin, Himmat Singh, pushed on his conquests in 1763 so as to embrace- 
the whole of the Sliahahad district, a large portion of wdiich he shared 
with his followers, Bhagwun Singh and Diwan Singh. He died in 1771^ 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Karam Singh, whom he had adopted. 
He was friendly with the Mughal Governors, and received from Ahmad 
Shah a jagij' in tlie Sliikarpur taahiha and the title of Sardar for services* 
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rendered. Most of his lands were, however, wrested from his sons- 
shortly after his death. 

In 1864 the joint holdings of the cousins, Partab Singh, Elishan 
Singh and Dharam Singh in the Karnal District were assessed at 
Es. 5,800 per annum, subject to a service commutation charge of 
Es. 613. The family behaved well both in the Sutlej campaigns and in 
the rebellion of 1857. In 1910 Sardar Sheo jCfarayan Singh was repre- 
sentative of the family and he was a Viceregal Darbari. He also attended 
the Coronation Darbar. He remained for some time the Vice-President 
of Shahabad Municipality. His jagir was then worth about Es. 3,000 
and he held private property bringing in about another Es. 4,000. He^ 
died in 1915. 

Sardar Sheo Ifarain Singh^s son, Sardar Jasmer Singh, was edu- 
cated in Delhi. He is a Provincial Darbari and an elected member of 
the District Board. He enjoys exemption from certain provisions of the 
Arms Act. The Government has recognised his title as Sardar which 
will be treated as hereditary in the family. His annual income is about 
Es. 12,000, which includes Es. 5,000 from his jagir. 
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SARDAR ATAR SINGH OF DHANAURA. 


HAZURI SINGH. 

Two generations. 

Sardar Natha Singh Lakha Singh Rai Singh 

(died 1869). (died I860). (died 1839) 


1 


Sardar Amar Singh 
(died 1887). 

Four generations, 


Sardar !>ev.‘i Singh 
(died IS78). 


Chaba* Singh 
(died 1901) 


Sardar Ujjal Mifc GurSit 

Singh Singh Singh 

(died 1924). (died 1935) (died 1920). ' 

Sardar Three genera- Hari Singh 
ATAR SINGH tions. (born 1912 • 
(born 1877). 


Ran jit Singh 
(died 1893). 

Charan Singh 
(died lylS). 

I 

Two sons. 

1 


Rirpai Singh Harda\al Har Bhagat Hhagwan Singh 
(died 1913). Singh Singh (died 1920). 

(bom 1922) (bornl‘63). I 


Jwala Singh 
(born 1869). 


J 


Balwan* Singh 
(died 1902). 


Pritam Singh 
(born 1921). 


Harnana Singh 
(born !89 n. 


Jasmor Singh 
(born 1904). 


Partab Singh Shamsher Singh 
(born 1889). (torn 1899). 

Three sons. 


Gnrbakhsh Singh Arjan Singh 
(died 1906). (born 1910). 

Pernaeshwar Singh. 


Hazuri Singh, an Upal J&hatii of the Karora Singhia misal, lived at 
Pan jgarh in Amritsar, and was one of the first Manjha people to adopt 
Siklusm. His son, Sada Singh, came south and took military service 
under Eaja Amar Singh of Patiala in 1770, receiving as his reward a 
^narter ^are in 48 villages in the neighhourhood of Dhanaura. He 
afterwards conquered 7 villages on his own account, and estabUshed his 
headquarters at He was succeeded by his nephew. Sahib 

Singh. On the latter s death in 1842 there was a dispute amongst his 
sunivmg sons and his grandson regarding the succession; and the 

ThfLiTn^ Government orders passed in 1848. 

idars Hatha Singh and Amar Singh placed themselves, in 1857, undL 
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^the orders of the Deputy Commissioner with a body of horse of their 
own raising, and in reward one-half of their commutation charge was 
omitted altogether. 

Shortly after Sardar Deva Singh’s death in 1878, his brothers, Chabil 
Singh and Eanjit Singh, applied for a partition of the estate. This was 
opposed by Sardar XJjjal Singh, who claimed the whole for himself, based 
upon an alleged custom in the family under which younger brothers 
were only entitled to maintenance. The matter was fought out in all 
the courts, and a decision was ultimately pronounced in favour of the 
.younger brothers. Ujjal Singh held the title of Sardar in hereditary 
right as a conquest jagirdar. His name was on the Divisional Darbar 
list, and he had the privilege of being exempted from personal attendance 
in civil courts. He was granted eight squares of land in the Mont- 
gomery district as a landed gentry grant. In 1910 the family was in 
very straitened circumstances. Sardar IJjjal Singh’s only son, Sardar 
,Atar Singh is a Divisional Darbari, and is exempted from certain 
[provisions of the Arms Act. He is helpful to the district administi'ation 
and in recognition of his work has been granted various letters and 
•certificates. His only son, Sardar Hardial Singh, is at present receiving* 
his education. 

Sardar TJjjal Singh had two more real brothers, Sardar ilit Singh 
and Sardar Grurdit Singh. Sardar Mit Singh was a member of the Sikh 
.Sudhar Committee. He died in 1935, leaving behind four sons, Sardars 
Dhaja Singh, Gajendra Singh, Mahendra Singh and Dayal Singh. The 
first is a Head Constable, the second a contractor on the canals, the third 
a teacher in Government High School, Karnal, and the fourth is pursu- 
ing agriculture. 

Sardar TJjjal Singh’s cousin, the late Sardar Amar Singh, Chief of 
the Labkari family, died in 1887, leaving his affairs in an embarrassed 
•condition. His eldest son, Sundar Singh, died in the year following, 
leaving an infant son, Man Singh, whose estate was taken under the 
management of the Court of *W^ards, and who, on attaining his majority, 
-succeeded to his father’s jagir and also to his seat in Divisional Darbars. 
•Sardar Gurdial Singh, son of Sher Singh, maintained the good reputation 
•of the family for loyalty and was granted as a reward for his services a 
jagir of Rs. 260 per annum in January 1932. Sardar Man Singh and 
his two uncles, Sher Singh and Khazan Singh, were exempted from 
•certain provisions of the Arms Act. Sardar Man Singh died in 1936 and 
his eldest son, Sardar Shiv UTarain Singh, has succeeded to the headship 
•of the Labkari branch of the famdly. Sardar Rhazan Singh worked as 
District Assistant Recruiting Officer during the Great War. Sardar 
Sher Singh died in 1911, leaving two sons, Gurdyal Singh and Jasmer 
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Singh, The former is practising as an advocate at Karnal and the latter 
is practising in medicine there. Sardar Man Singh died in 1935 leaving 
behind four sons of whom the eldest, Sheo KTarayan Singh, is now the 
representative of the family. This branch of the family has been pulling 
its weight in recent years on the side of Law and Order in their district. 
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SARDAR HARNAM SINGH OF TANGAUR. 


GUKBAKHSH SINGH 
(dead). 

I 

Daya Singh (dead). 


Chuhar Singh 
(died 1823). 

Two sons both 
dead. 


Ijal Singh (dead). 


Jawahir Singh 
(died 1855). 


Harnam Singh 
(died 1844). 


Naonihali Singh 
(dead). 


Kehar Singh 
(boin 1870). 


Shaxnsher Singh 
(born 1872). 

Tejpal Singh 
(burn 1902). 


Bhupindar 

Singh. 


Sardar Bishan Singh 
(died 18(5(3). 


Sardar Eishen Singh 
(dfed 1934). 


SABDAB HAENaM SINGH Sardar Hai bans Singh 

(born 188b). (bom 1904). 

1 Jaswaut Singh 

' (boru 1932). 

Sardar Rajiiidar Singh Sardar Baujit Singh 

(born 1907). (born 1919). 

I 

Shubshei* Jang Singh 
(born 1935). 

The Shahid Sikhs were so called by reason of the crushing defeat- 
their fathers suffered at the hands of the Governor of Jullundur, Adina 
Beg, in 1743, when led by their chief Dip Singh, whom they believed 
to be invincible. Dip Singh was the maliant in charge of the Damdama 
Sahib or temple near Talwandi in the Sirsa district, where, in the time of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, Guru Gobind Singh once took refuge from the- 
fury of the Muhammadans, with whom he was constantly at feud. Dip- 
Singh is said to have had his head severed from his hodj" early in the- 
fight; but he nevertheless remained on his horse, and for several hours- 
after rushed madly over the battle-field, cutting and hacking at the foe, 
and dealing out deaih at every stroke. Yet, in spite of this supernatural 
help, his followers were slain almost to a man ; and the few who survived 
to tell the tale, as well as the children of those who fell, have ever sincfr 
been known as Shahids or martyrs. 


Sardar Jasmer Singhs 
(died 1920). 

Three genera- 
tions. 
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The Tangaur hranch is included among the leading houses of tiie 
Cis-Sutlej districts. Gurhakhsh Singh, an ancestor of this branch, came 
dErom Gaggobua, a village in the Tarn Taran Tehsil of Amritsar, where 
several members of the family still reside. He was a worshipper 
-at the Damdama Temple, and became a recognised leader of the Shahid 
Confederacy with Uharani Singh and Karain Singh, ancestors of the 
Shahzadpuria Sardar. They started on a career of conqxiest south of 
the Sutlej, and of the spoils Gurhakhsh Singh received many rich villages 
in the bet tracts of the Markanda river. On the death of Day a vSingh, 
son of Gurhakhsh Singh, the estate was divided among his two sons and 
one grandson Ohatar Singh. Lai Singh, one of the sons, was dispossessed 
in 1839 for the murder of his brother’s wife. Two of his villages were 
made over to his nephew, Chatar Singh, the remainder were allowed to 
■pass to his son, Harnam Singh, on whose death in 1844, Lai Singh 
reinstated. The two villages which Chatar Singh had received as blood- 
money were resumed by Government on his death in 1847, and his other 
•possessions fell to his uncle, Jawahir Singh. These were later held, 
together with their father’s own share by Sardars Kishan Singh and 
-Jasmer Singh. In 1911 their own jagir was valued at Rs. 7,700 after 
deducting the usual commutation charge of two annas per rupee of the 
'assessed revenue. Both Kishan Singh and Jasmer Singh were Provin- 
cial Darbaris. The former gave some recruits during the Great War. 
He died in 1934, leaving two sons, Sardars Harnam Singh and Harhans 
Singh. Both are at present managing their own property. Sardar 
►Jasmer Singh died in 1920, leaving three sons, Sardars Ram Harain 
Singh, Shiv Narain Singh and Ear Narain Singh. Sardar Ram Harain 
‘Singh did some recruiting work in the Great War and died in 1925. 
Sardar Shiv Harain Singh was a Sub-Inspector of Police and died in 1930. 
Sardar Ear Harain Singh was for some time an Aide-de-Camp to the 
late Maharaja of Patiala and is now leading a retired life at home. 

On Lai Singh s death, his sons, Kehar Singh and Shamsher Singh, 
-were allowed to succeed to their father’s jagir. The family behaved well 
in the Sikh Wars; and during the rebeUion of 1857 they were forward 
in the supply of carriage and provisions for the troops at Delhi. Their 
sowars were posted in charge of the police stations of Raja Hoha and 
Asnada Salvan within the limits of their estates. 

The family has continued to be loyal to Government during the last 
■thirty years although it has failed to produce any person of outstanding 
position or status during this period. 
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SARDAR BHUPENDRA SINGH OF JHARAULI 


PARDARCHUHAR SINGH. 


Karam Singh 
(died 1S08;. 


iSardar Mohar Singh 
(died 1845). 


Jawabir Singh 
(aied 1857). 

I 

Santokh Singh 
(dead). 

Kishan Singh, 
(died 1916). 


Sardar Jit Singh 
(died 1852). 


1 

rjggar Singh 
(died 1881). 


n 


I 


Two sons both dead. 


Sardar Bahadur Jwala Singh 
(died 1918). 

' — •) 

r 


Bishanlsingh 
(died 1869). 


Davendra Singh 
(died 1905). 


Rajendra Singh 
(died j925). 


SARDAH ^BHUPENDRA 
SINGH 
(born 1917). 


b\i] 


Harendra Singh 
(bom 1926). 


Mahendra Singh 
(died 1904). 

Harbans Singh 
(born 1899). 

i 

Balbir Singh (born 1922). 


Har Bhagat. 
Singh 

(died 1881)^ 

Gajendra Singhs, 
(born 1874).- 


(' 


RIchpal Singh 
(born 1890). 

Three sons. 


Gurdayal Singh- 
(born 1894). 

Shamsher Singh- 
(born 192S), 


The last known ancestor of this family was Chnhar Singh of Chang- 
near Kasnr. He was a near relative of Sardar Rai Singh Bhangi, the 
coiicineror of Jag'adhri and Dayalgarh and a prominent member' 
of the Shahid misah He received tlie Jharauli tlaka as a share 
in 1763. He retained ten villages for himself, giving the others 
to his lieutenants, and returned to Amritsar, where he held charge of' 
the Shahid Bunga for many years. He acquired much land on either 
side of the Eavi, and was considered one of the most powerful Sardars 
of his day. He placed his younger son, Mohar Singh, in charge of the’ 
Jharauli villages, while Karam Singh, the elder, subsequently succeeded 
to the family estates north of the Sutlej. These were appropriated by 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh on Karam Singh’s death, sonless, in 1808. In 
the meanwhile Mohar Singh was faring almost as badly at Jharauli; for 
Sardar Bhanga Singh of Thanesar took advantage of his being a minor 
to wrest most of his patrimony from him, leaving him only with Jharauli, 
Folehgarh, Atari and Ajrana, yielding about Es. 10,000 revenue. 
Mohar Singh gladly acquiesced in the arrangements which brought his 
property under the protection of the British Government in 1809. Just 
before liis death in 1845, he made a will, giving three out of ten shares 
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of Ms estate to eact of Ms three sons, and one-tenth, in addition to the 
second, Jit Singh, whom he desired to appoint as his successor in ihe 
chiefship. Jit Singh died in 1852, and was succeeded by his son, Jwala 
Singh. The latter’s brother, Bishan Singh, died without issue in 1869. 
Sardar Jwala Singh held the Tillage of Fatehgarh Atari in his sole 
possession. The title of Sardar which is hereditary in the family des- 
cended to hiTn and he held a seat in Provincial Barbars. In 1892 he 
was granted the title of Sardar Bahadur in recognition of his services as 
an Honorary Magistrate. His jagiv income was about Es. 1,200 and he 
•derived about Es. 4,800 per annum from his private landed property. 
He died in 1918. His grandsons, Eajendra Singh and Harbans Singh, 
were educated at the AitcMson College, Lahore. Sardar Bahadur Jwala 
Singh having accepted the rule of primogeniture in Ms branch of the 
family, Ms estate descended to Eajendra Singh, and Harbans Singh re- 
ceived a maintenance. The remaining villages of Jharauli and Ajrana 
were shared equally by the three branches of Mohar Singh’s family. The 
other two branches were represented in 1910 by Sardars Kishan Singh 
and Gajendra Singh whose separate jagir income was Es. 1,600 and they 
also made Es. 800 from their landed property. Gajendra Singh was 
educated at the Ambala Government School, and married a daughter of 
Sardar Narayan Singh, jagirdar of Khamanun. 

Sardar Eajendra Singh died in 1925 and Ms estate went under the 
management of the Court of Wards, where it still continues to remain. 
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KIUPAL Sri5GH /aiedl730). 


Dewa ^Cingh 
(died 1869). 


Jai Singh. 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1869) 


Kahan Singh 
(died 1866). 

■Rippa Singh 
(died 1869). 


Sardar Bam Singh 
(died 1902). 


Sham Singh 
(died 1881:). 

Sampuran Smgh 
(born 1885). 


Gurmukh Singh 
(born 1906). 


GuPCharan Singh 
(born i9l4)* 


Bhag Singh 
(died 1869). 


Ourbux Singh» 
(died 1869). 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Gurdlt Singh 
(born 1857)* 


•SAKDAB GXJBBAKHSH SINGH 
(born^l877). 


Ude Singh 
(bom 1912). 


r 

Harander Singh, 


Gurdial Singh. 


The ancestor of the family, Sardar Kirpal Singh, came from the 
neighbourhood of Batinda in 1770, and received the village of Shamgarh 
from Sahib Singh, Sardar of Ladwa, who had married his sister. He 
joined Sahib Singh in most of his expeditions, and received a share of 
whatever plunder was taken. His daughter, Bhag Bhari, married Kunwar 
Partab Singh of Jind, who gave her the villages of Asand and Salwan 
in dowry. Kirpal Singh was on the occasion presented with five villages 
in the Jind District of Safidon; but these were afterwards resumed by 
Baja Sarup Singh. He died in 1830, leaving three sons, Deva Singh, 
Jai Singh and Fateh Singh. 

Fateh Singh’s daughter married Shahzada Sheo Dev Singh, son of 
the late Maharaj'a Sher Singh of Lahore, who resided in Bareilly. Sheo 
Dev Singh received with his wife the villages of Saga, Hurak and 
Jatpura; and his descendant Sampuran Singh is the present jagirdar 
•of Saga. On the death in 1869 of Kirpal Singh, son of Kahan Singh, 
the whole of the rest of the Shamgarh estate passed to Sardar Earn 
Singh, the only surviving son of Deva Singh. His estates consisted of 
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six entire Tillages and two-fifths of Mauza Taraori, yielding an income of 
Rs. 3,450, subject to a commutation charge of Rs. 426 in lieu of service. 
He and his brother Kahan Singh had done good service in the Mutiny, 
and were allowed a remission of the commutation for one year. Sardar 
Q-urdit Singh, son of Sardar Ram Singh, continued to be the head of the- 
Shamgarh family until his death in 1930. On his father’s death in 1902' 
he succeeded to the hereditary title of Sardar and to the family seat in 
Provincial Darbars. Besides he was an Honorary Magistrate. He- 
enjoyed two-thirds of the family property, which he inherited from his- 
father and had, in addition, an annual income of about Rs. 12,000 from 
other landed property. He was connected by marriage with the Sardar- 
of Lodhran, the jagirSars of Mustafabad, and other families of note. 
The village of Bhaini Ehurd was held by Sardar Kahan Singh’s widow, 
a lady of high repute in Sikh circles as an enthusiastic supporter of the- 
traditions of the Khalsa, but on her death it went into Sardar Gurdit 
Singh’s hands. Sardar Gurdit Singh’s son, Gurbakhsh Singh, is at 
present in full possession of his father’s estate. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh, son of Sham Singh, is a Captain in the« 
Hholpur Army and is a hirsi nasTiin and an Honorary Panchayat Officer.. 
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THE LATE NASIR AHMAD KHAN OF PANIPAT, 


ABD-UB-RAZZAQ 

(dead). 

Two generations. 


Hafizullah Khan 
(dead). 


r 


1 

Izzat-ullah Khan, 
(died ^1802). 


Nasir Ah Khan, 
(dead). 


Ali Baza Khan» 
(liTing at Patna). 


Nawab Baqar 
Ali Khan 
f'(died 1837). 


Nawab Jafar Ali 
Khan 
(died 1832). 

I 

Two generations^ 
all dead. 


Latifullah Khan 
(dead). 


Sbukrullah Khan 
(dead). 


(Three generations). One son dead. 


Absanuliah Khan* 
(dead). 

Two sons living 
at Patna. 


Nawab ^manuUab 
Khan 

(died 1889). 


Nawab Fazal Ahmad Khan 
(died 1890). 


Nazir Ahmad Khan 
(died). 

Two generations. 


r 

NASIB AAHMAD KHAN 
(died 1936). 


Faqir Ahmad Khan 
(died 1932;. 

Laiq Ahmad Khan, 
(born 1898). 


Shakir Ahmad Khan^ 
(died 1918). 

Two sons. 


Khaliq Ahmad Khan 
(died 1936). 


Faniq Ahmad 
Khan. 


Anwar Ahmad 
Khan. 


Nasim Ahmad Khan 
(born 1924). 


Nasir Alunad Khan of Panipat su(M3eeded his father, Kawah Fazt 
Ahmad Khan, in 1890. His grandfather, Nawab Aman-nllah Khan, who 
died at the age of 81, was one of the leading Muhammadans in the* 
Kamal district, and was widely known and respected. He had acted 
for many years as an Honorary Magistrate and member of the local 
Municipal Committee. He was forward on all occasions in offers of 
assistance to the district authorities, and during the Mutiny he was* 
actively loyal, helping to the best of his ability in preserving order in 
his native town and in furnishing supplies for the troops before Delhi. 
He was the recognised head of the Panipat Ansaris, or Helpers of the 
Prophet, who trace their descent from Khawja Abdullah, Pir of Herat, 
one of whose children, Khwaja Malak Ali, in the reign of Sultan Ala- 
ud-din Masud, grandson of Shamas-ud-din Altamash, migrated to Delhi 
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and finally fixed his abode at Panipat. The family is undoubtedly of 
great respectability, being one of the very few in the province 
able to prove beyond dispute that the highest ofidces in the 
old Muhammadan Empire were held by their ancestors for several 
generations. Khwaja Nasir, son of Malak Ali, obtained the hand of 
Firdausa, only daughter of Jalal-ud-din, head of the locally celebrated 
family of Makhdnmzadas, with whom the Ansaris still intermarry ; and 
with her he secured a portion of the Panipat lands ever since owned by 
the family. Twelve generations after Khwaja Nasir we filnd Abd-ur- 
Eazzaq holding a high military command under Alamgir. One of his 
sons, Muayan-ud-daula Dalerdil Khan, was for some years Viceroy of 
the Kabul Province; another son, Zakaria, was Governor of Lahore at 
the time of Ifadir Shah^s invasion; and a third, Lutf-ullah, held at 
•different times the ofiSices of tutor to Azim Shah, Warden of the Fort 
of Delhi, and Diwan to three successive Emperors. Muhammad Shah 
appointed him a Shash Hazari with the title of Shams-ud-daula and he 
became Subedar of Multan, eventually succeeding his brother as 
Governor in Kabul. He spent considerable sums in the embellishment 
of his native town of Panipat, building the Lahori Gate and several 
mosques which are still in existence. 

S-hukr-ullah, second son of Abd-ur-Razzaq, was governor of Malwa 
diuring the reign of Bahadur Shah, with the rank of Shash Hazari and 
a salary of 2} lakhs per annum. Inayat Khan, son of Lutf-ullah, was a 
BaJchshi and Naih Khamaman under Muhammad Shah. He enjoyed 
the title of Fas%hhi'~vI’“It{had and with it a salary of Rs. 84,000 per 
annum. His son, Izzat-ullah Khan, drew the same pay as in charge of the 
•elephant establishments, and ultimately retired from public life in order 
to look after his jagir estates in Shahjahanabad and Benares. These 
were seized later on by Aliwardi Khan, who, however, afterwards re- 
leased 100 viUages in his favour in the Behar Province. Izzat-ullah 
Khan died at Patna in 1802, thirty-seven years after the authority had 
passed into the hands of the English Company, and was succeeded by his 
third son, Hawab Baqar Ali Khan, who returned to the parent home at 
Panipat and distinguished himself by loyaUy assisting the British when 
Delhi and the surrounding territory were first brought under English 
rule.^ He was followed in’ 1837 by Hawab Aman-ullah Khan, of whom 
mention has already been made. 

On Kliaji’s death in 1889 he was succeeded by his son, 

Tazal Ahmad Zhm, who was well known to the authorities for many 
years as he ao^ for Ms father, who, by reason of chronic illness, was 
personally unable to occupy the position his rank and reputation had 
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45 ecxired liim. Nawab Fazl Abmad Eban was President of tbe Panipat 
Municipal Committee and a member of tbe Local and District Boards. He 
actively interested bimself in several local cbarities, including tbe 
Islamia Free School^ witb wbicb be was unoj0S.cially associated. He 
owned a large zammdari property at Mor Manorat, and enjoyed, free of 
levenue, estates, in Mor Gobardban and Bakbtiarpur, all in tbe Patna 
district. He also beld istammri rights in lands in tbe Panipat and 
Sonepat Tabsils. He died in 1890, and bis son Hasir Abmad Kban 
succeeded bim. He was a Zaildar in Panipat, a Lambardar and a Pro- 
vincial Darbari. His income from muafi, bouse and landed property 
was about Es. 2,000 per annum, including about Es. 60 as bis share of 
ibe Patna estate. Most of tbe latter has passed to bis collateral relations. 

There are numerous branches of tbe Ansari Shaikhs settled at 
Panipat in tbe present day. Many of tbe family are in service, especially 
in tbe states of central and southern India. But th.e minute sub-division 
of their holdings under tbe Muhammadan Law of inheritance and tbe 
disputes constantly arising in connection witb tbe rights of tbe purdah 
ladies have brought most of tbe members down to a common level of 
genteel poverty. Tbe Ansaris who settled at Patna are reported to be 
little better off than their cousins in tbe Punjab, though some of them 
have accepted emplo 3 nnent under tbe British Government. Tafazzul 
Hussain of Patna was for some years a Munsif in Bengal. 

Tbe family intermarry only witb tbe Pirzadas or Makbdumzadas of 
Panipat and tbe Sayads of Barsat and Sonepat. Nasir Abmad Khan 
of Panipat died in 1936 without issue. His property has devolved upon 
bis nephews. Of these Laiq Ahmed Khan owns about 500 highas of 
rent-free land at Panipat, about 100 highas at Ganaur in tbe Eobtak 
district and some residential property at Panipat and Delhi. Tbe others 
have much less property. 
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Mr. A. Kensington, at one time Settlement Officer, prepared tlie 
note wUcIl follows, sketching the position of the leading families in 
Ambala. 

The first essential feature to be grasped is that by its geographical 
position the present Ambala district was long destined to feel the efEects 
of every important campaign in northern India. Hemmed in on one 
side by the hills and on the other by the great jungle tracts bordering 
on the Eajpntana desert, Ambala was the central spot through or near 
which every horde of invaders was bound to pass on the way to the battle- 
ground of India at Panipat, with Delhi as its ultimate goal. This main 
fact is still reflected in the character of the village population. Placed 
in the direct track of successive invasions, they appear to have been 
ground down till they lost all power of resistance to difficulty, and the 
inherited attitude of submission to the inevitable has left effects which 
can be still traced even under the altered conditions of British rule. 
It is necessary to realise this to understand how the district fell, almost 
without a blow, into the hands of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs in 1763. 

The first direct experience of the Sikhs was in the time of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, who roamed the country from Hansi to the Sutlej, and 
subsisted by plunder from 1664 to 1673. Under his successor. Guru 
Gobind Singh, a chain of forts was established at Anandpur in the 
Hoshiarpur district, a few miles north of the Sutlej, at Chamkor in the 
Rupar Tahsil, and at Hahan in the hills, commanding the whole eastern 
portion of Ambala. For the first half of the eighteenth century there 
was no recognised leader of the Sikhs, who were, however, engaged in 
frequent struggles with the Delhi Empire, and were rapidly forming 
into great confederacies or misah^ The storm burst at last in 1763. 
The Sikhs of the Manjha country of Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepore 
combined their forces at Sirhind, routed and killed the Afghan Governor 
Zain Khan and pouring across the Sutlej occupied the whole country 
to the Jumna without further opposition. Tradition still describes 
how the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the battle was won, and how, riding 
day and night, each horseman wo\ild throw his belt and scabbard, his 
articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into suc- 
cessive villages, to mark them as his.*^* It is unnecessary to enter into 
a detail of the apportioning of the Doab among the different confederacies. 
It is enough to say lhat, with few exceptions, the leading families of 


♦Ounningliam’s "Sistortf of the Sihhs. 
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today are tke direct descendants of the conquerors of 1763, an aristocracy 
•with no tradition hut that of plunder, ■with no clainis to respect as the 
scions of an ancient line, aliens and foreigners still, and -with no 
sympathy for the people whose revenues are now guaranteed to them in 
perpetuity. 

Tte Mstory of tlie next forty years is made up of tte endless petty 
warfare of these independent Sikh. Chiefs among themselves, except when 
a common danger handed them to resist the encroachments of the more 
powerful States of Patiala and Manimajra on the north, and Ladwa, 
Kaithal and Thanesar on the south. Each separate family, and each 
group of feudatories strong enough to stand alone, huilt itself a strong 
fort as a centre from which it could harry the whole neighbourhood. 
Many of these are still in existence and form a marked feature of the dis- 
trict, recalling the extraordinary lawlessness of a period when literally 
every man^s hand was turned ag’ainst his brother. N^o attention was paid 
to the country by the British Government which had fixed the Jumna 
as the furthest limit for political enterprise, and it is believed that the 
profoundest ignorance prevailed both as to the constitution, the rights 
and the political strength of the supposed rulers. From 180G to 1808 
the position rapidly changed. On the one hand, the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs 
themselves were panic-struck at the sudden danger threatened to them 
by the rise of Eanjit Singh’s power from beyond the Sutlej. In the 
three successive years 1806 to 1811 raids were made by Eanjit Singh 
in person to Ludhiana, to Narayangarh and to Ambala. It was openly 
announced by him that he intended swallowing up the whole country to 
the Jumna, and it was realised that one power and one only could prevent 
his immediate success. On the other hand, the British Government 
feared a new danger from the north by a combined invasion of the 
French, the Turks and the Persians, and it was hastily decided to give 
up the Jumna as the boundary and to trust to the new principle of 
alliance with a strong buffer sate at Lahore. At the same time it wa& 
recognised that Eanjit Singh was himself a source of danger not to be 
despised, and, with the Government in this mood in 1808, an impulse 
was easily given to the policy of active interference by the arrival at 
Delhi of a deputation represented by Jind, Patiala and Kaithal, to invoke 
assistance for the Cis-Sutlej States. Some help had been given to the 
British by Jind, Kaithal and Thanesar in the struggle with the Mahrattas 
five years before. It was apparently assumed that the whole territory 
to the Sutlej was parcelled out among a few leading states of the same 
character through whom the country could be strongly governed, and 
the efforts of the authorities were aimed at the two-fold object of, on the 
one hand, securing an effective alliance with Eanjit Singh, and on the 
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other extending British, protection to these lesser states ranging from 
the Jnmna to the Sutlej. 

The overtures were eventually successful, and a definite treaty was 
made with Ban jit Singh on 25 th April 1809, by which he surrendered 
his new acquisitions south of the Sutlej, and bound himself to abstain 
from further encroachments on the left bank of that river. The treaty 
was followed up in May 1809, by the celebrated Proclamation of Colonel 
Ochterlony, on behalf of the British Government, to the Cis-Sutlej 
Chiefs. This Proclamation, beginning with the quaint wording that it 
was clearer than the sun and better proved than the existence of 
yesterday that the British action was prompted by the chiefs them- 
selves, is given in full in Cunningham’s History. lit may be referred 
to by any one interested in studying the main charter by which the lead- 
ing families of Ambala still hold their rights. It includes seven short 
articles only, of which ITos. 1 to 6 are important; Hos. 1 to 3 limit 
Eanjit Singh’s power and declare the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs sole owners of 
their possessions free of money tribute to the British; while Nos. 4 and 
5 require them in return on their side to furnish supplies for the army, 
and to assist the British by arms against enemies from any quarter as 
occasion might hereafter arise. The whole document is, however, so- 
short and so full of interest as the foundation of future difficulties that 
it will well repay perusal by any one wishing to understand what, read 
in the light of subsequent events, appears to have been almost unaccount- 
able blindness in the agents of the Government of the day. 

It is indeed impossible to read history of these transactions without 
seeing that the Government were in reality taking a most important 
step almost in the dark. Instead of finding the Ambala territory under 
the control of a few central states, they soon realised that they had 
given it over for ever to hordes of adventurers with no powers of cohesion^ 
who aimed only at mutual aggression, and whose sole idea of govern- 
ment was to grind down the people of the country to the utmost limit of 
oppression. The first point was easily settled by a sharp reminder given 
in a supplementary Proclamation of 1811, that every man would have 
to be content with what he held in 1809, and that the British Govern- 
ment would tolerate no fighting among themselves. The golden oppor- 
tunity for securing the welfare of the district was, however, gone, and 
the pledges hastily given in 1809 were soon found to be a constant source 
of difficulty and misrule, which have continued, with more or less gravity, 
almost to the present day. It was found that as a fact the so-called 
Cis-Sutlej Sovereign States were represented, as far as Ambala was con- 
cerned, by some thirty petty rulers with estates ranging from twenty 
to over one hundred villages, and by a host of small fraternities com- 
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trifling many knndieds of ihe rank and file among the foUowers of the 
origii^ conquerors, who had been quartered over jhe ^untry with 
septate vUlages for their maintenance, and who were ail alie now vested 
wL authority as independent rulers by the vague tenns of ^e Pro- 
clamation of 1809. Published works have nowhere very clearly recognised 
how sorely the Government repented of its mistake; but there seems 
no doubt as to the facts; and it is not to be wondered at that Sir David 
Ochterlony should have privately admitted to the Governor-General m 
1818 that the Proclamation of 1809 had been based on an erroneous 


luca. 

From 1809 to 1847, persistent efforts were made to enforce good 
government through the Political Agency at Ambala among the endless 
semi-mdependeut states. The records of the time hear witness to the 
hopeless nature of the undertaking. They teem with references to the 
difficult enquiries necessitated by the frequent disputes among the 
principalities by their preposterous attempts to evade control, and by 
acts of extortion and violent crime in their dealings with the villages. 
Year by year Government was driven in self-defence to tighten the rein 
and every opportunity was taken to strengthen its hold on the country 
by enforcing its claims to lapse by escheat on the death without lineal 
heirs of the possessors of 1809 or their descendants. It was thus that 
the British district of Ambala gradually grew up, each successive lapse 
being made the occasion for regular settlements of the village revenues 
and the introduction of direct British rule. 


Up to 1843, the Government had done its best to carry out strictly 
the unfortunate engagements of 1809, and till then little necessity had 
arisen for testing the gratitude of the states and seeing how far they 
were prepared on their part to carry out their promises to furnish supplies 
for troops and military assistance when called on. In 1844 and 1845, 
the conditions again changed with the disastrous campaign in Afghanis- 
tan and the increasing signs of restlessness among the Sikhs of the 
Punjab. In the words of Sir Lepel Griffin “ The Cis-Sutlej chiefs had 
abundant leisure to observe the signs of the time. * * * Seeing that 
their resources in money and supplies were required for the English 
armies, they began to think that they were necessary to the existence 
of the British power, not that it was essential to their own. All fear of 
the Lahore monarchy was now over; there was no longer a strong and 
sagacious ruler like Eanjit Singh, who made British protection sound 
pleasantly in the ears of neighbouring Princes ; and this protection now 
seemed little more than a restraint, without which each chief fancied 


* Cunningham, page 152 and note. 
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that lie liimself might play the part which, under similar circumstances, 
the Baja of Lahore had played with so much brilliancy and success 
The result was that when called on to help in the First Sikh War the 
states were for the most part passively obstructive, even where they did 
not venture to show open hostility. “ Their prosperity had been so 
great, the benefits which British protection had conferred on them were 
so undeniable, and ingratitude for benefits conferred is so certain, that 
it is no matter for surprise when at the first opportunity certain chiefs 
turned against the power which had befriended them, and openly or 
secretly joined the ranks of its enemies.’’ The more serious offenders 
were visited with signal punishment. Their possessions were confiscated 
to Government, and in some cases they were themselves removed as 
prisoners from the province. One hundred and seventeen villages were 
in this way added to the British district in Pipli by confiscation from 
the Raja of Ladwa ; one hundred and six in Rupar and Kharar from the 
Sardar of Rupar; seventy-two in the same Tahsils from the Sodhis of 
Anandpur; and eighty-nine in Narayangarh from the Raja of Kapur- 
thala. As regards minor chiefs, less severe measures were considered 
sufficient, though the majority ‘‘ had not shown their loyalty in 1845 in 
any more conspicuous way than in not joining the enemy. Gratitude 
the 3 ’’ did not understand, and to show them any special consideration at 
the close of the campaign was unnecessa^ 3 ^ Several most important 
measures were then adopted b^^ the Government. The first was the aboli- 
tion of all police jurisdiction in most of the States ; for the existing system 
was so favourable to crime that, in the midst of half a hundred conflict- 
ing authorities, the capture of a criminal was well nigh impossible. The 
second measure was the abolition of transit and custom duties, which 
were as injurious to trade as the police system was fatal to justice ; and 
the last was to accept a commutation for the personal service of the 
chief and his contingent.” 

These changes were not made before they were forced upon the Gov- 
ernment by open disaffection or neglect on the part of the chiefs to obey 
orders which they were lawfully bound to fulfil. It was, however, soon 
found impossible to go so far without still further important steps. 
Hitherto the chiefs had levied revenue from their allotted villages in 
kind : an arrangement which left them free to rack-rent the land without 
any sort of restriction other than that imposed by the necessity for keep- 
ing the villagers from actually flying the country. The regular settle- 
ment of the British portions of the district began in 1847; and it was 
•soon strongly urged by the district officials that the opportunity should 
be taken of, once for aU, removing the grievances of the villagers by 


* Punjab Eajas^ pages 183, 184, 189, and 190. 
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extending tie benefits of a fixed money demand to the village still subject, 
to the remaining states. The proposal was vehemently resisted by t.be 
chiefs themselves, and for some years they managed to delay the decisive 
step; but eventually they were brought to see that their own interests 
were concerned as well as those of the people for the very significant 
reason that they found themselves unable to collect their revenue when 
once their police jurisdiction was gone. Partly for this reason but still 
more because the existing dual system of cash revenues in British 
villages, side by side with collections in kind xmder the chiefs, was- 
rapidly proving itself intolerable. The Government at last, in 1852, 
consented to finally break the power of the chiefs by enforcing the reve- 
nue settlement throughout the district, and reducing the so-called chiefs 
to the position of jagirdars. “ "With this decision of the British Gov- 
ernment fell, for ever, the power of the petty Cis-Sutlej chiefs, who had 
too long been permitted to play at independenoe, which for them had no 
nobler significance than the right to do evil without restraint, and to 


oppress the people who were so unfortunate as to be their subjects.”* 
This practically ends the history of the leading families. Their 
position as jagirdars has been defined and recorded with the greatest 
care. Pedigrees have been drawn out both for the leading Sardars and 
for the minor fraternities, whose descendants were even then counted by 
the thousand, tracing the descent in each case from the common 


ancestor of the year 1809 or subsequent year of status fixed as the- 
basis for collateral succession under the varying conditions of different 
jagtrs. lie year 1S09 has been recognised as the status for each of the 
leading Sardars, md even when the line becomes extinct, the jagir does 
not lapse in their case without a special enquiry and the orders of 
Government. There have been two important escheats in the last thirty 
years. The Sialba family of Tahsil Kharar died out in 1866, and fifty- 
nine villages, with a revenue of Rs. 26,000, passed to the Government r 
and in 1876 in the same Tahsil a like fate befell the Manimajra jagir, 
e largest in the district, covering sixty-nine villages, with a revenue 
ot Ks. 39,100. Reference to the pedigree-tables given for the various 
families will show that many of the leading houses are represented by 
not more than one or two members, and it is not unlikely that further- 
apses will occur in the near future. Not is this to be altogether 
legretted even with every sympathy for the representatives of former 
power With the exception of the Mir of Kotaha, the Baidwan Sardars 
of Sohana and Manimajra, the Rajputs of Ramgarh and Raipur, and 

exLTnrL. 7^ f of 

holders\r, and an immense majority of the lesser share- 

_ders known as the paUtdari jagirdars, are still foreigners in the land: 
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as mucli as in tlie days of their ancestors, the invaders of 1763. They 
have not in any way identified themselves with the people of the district. 
They still look hack on the Manjha as their real home, and if they notice 
the Amhala people at all, it is nsnaUy to recall the days when they had 
full license to oppress them, and to show too plainly what line they 
would take if those days should ever return. The one privilege they 
have hitherto retained as the symbol of their former independence is the 
right of collecting their revenue direct from the villages of their jagirs, 
and even this they have frequently abused so grossly that it is not 
certain whether it will be possible to retain the right for many years to 
come. 

The general picture presented by this short sketch is not a pleasant 
one; but it is better to state the facts than to give the leading families a 
fictitious importance by dwelling on their large revenues, and the proud 
position which they are commonly said to hold. The condition of things 
is almost unique in the Punjab. In addition to the thirty-three leading 
families with jagir revenues alone of some Es. 2,60,000, there are over 
five thousand lesser pattidari jagirdars dividing over three lakhs a jesiT. 
It is hardly too much to say that these men have no aim bej^ond living 
on their jagir where it is large enough, and starving on it where increas- 
ing numbers in the family have reduced each share to a miserable 
pittance. As a rule, they own no land and look down on a life of agri- 
culture. The best of them are those who have returned to their native 
land and taken to regular employment. Those who remain for the 
most part either cannot or will not enter the service of Grovernment, and 
their greatest pleasure lies in stirring up useless dissensions among the- 
zamindars. A few of the heads of the larger houses have been made 
Honorary Magistrates ; but with some honourable exceptions, the powers 
are chiefiy valued as a means of gratifying private enmities. One man, 
and it is believed one only among the chief Sardars, has had the enter- 
prise to send his son into the army — this notable exception being in the 
case of Sardar Partab Singh of Mainpur — ^whose son, Shamsher Singh, 
holds a commission as Jamadar in the 5th Bombay- Cavalry. It is difficult 
to imagine any more striking illustration of the useless lives led by these 
men as a class, notwithstanding that Government has done all that can 
be done to strengthen them in the position they are meant to hold as the 
heads of the people. Service in the army is, above all others, the pro- 
fession for which they should be qualified, alike by their traditions in 
the past and their ample revenues in the present and yet it is only possible 
to indicate one solitary instance in which advantage has been taken of 
this ready opening for the families of leading men. For the rest perhaps 
the less said the better. The really infiuential men can be counted 
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noticeable for the frequency with which drink and debauchery have 
brought their victims to an early grave. In not a few cases it is an 
open secret that vicious lives have led to a failure of lawfully begotten 
heirs^ and that extinction of the house, with the consequent lapse 
of the jagir to Government, have only been avoided through the extreme 
difficulty attending any investigation into the private affairs of the 
family — a difficulty which makes it almost impossible to ascertain the 
truth even where the facts obtain an open notoriety. It is, however, 
not altogether fair to trace the degeneration of character among these 
Ois- Sutlej Sikhs to defects in the men themselves. The position secured 
to them, almost without effort on their part, has left them in the posses- 
sion of abundant means without the necessity for exertion to sustain 
their place as rulers in the land, and they have naturally sunk under the 
strong 'temptations of a life of idleness and comparative luxury. The 
lesson to be learnt from their history appears to be that no good result 
can follow from the creation of an artificial aristocracy, and the state 
of things in the Ambala district makes it easy to understand the bitter- 
ness of the discussion when a similar question affecting the true Punjab 
came for decision before the Board of Administration in the earlj' days 
of annexation. It may perhaps be added that, viewed in the experience 
of Ambala, there is much cause for congratulation that the sterner 
pohcy of John Lawrence caused that question to be finally decided in 
the Punjab on lines which effectually prevented the repetition of Ambala 
difficulties elsewhere. 

It only remains to add that the question of commutation for military 
service has remained settled on the lines of the orders of 1846. The 
general rule is that two annas are paid to Government for each rupee of 
jagir revenue. This was the rule governing all the leading families 
and the great majority of the pattidari jagirdars, including all those who 
were recognised as entitled to the superior status of 1809. A com- 
paratively small number of the pattidars, chiefly in the Rupar and 
Narayangarh Tahsils, were given an inferior status on special grounds, 
and in their case the commutation paid is usually four annas in the rupee 
for the first and eight annas for succeeding generations. During the 
Mutiny many of the leading Sardars did good service by providing small 
forces as guards to the Tahsil buildings and to important posts on the 
Imes of communication, and these services were gratefully acknowledged 
by a permanent reduction in their rate of commutation to one anna in 
the rupee. Subject to these small payments almost the whole of the 
:ag,^s of the district are now held in perpetuity on the sole condition of 
continuance of heirs in the direct line from the common ancestor of the 
Tecogmsed year of status. 
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THE LATE SAROAR BAHADUR SAROAR LACHHMAN 
SINGH OF BURIA. 


NANU SINGH 
(died 1764). 

! 

Sardac Bhae Singh 
(died 182 d}. 

Sardar Sher Singh 
(died 1604). 

1 

Jaimal Singh Sardac Gnlab Singh 

(died 1816). (died 1848). 


Sardar Jitean Singh> 0. T. B. 

(died 1893). 

Gajindca Singh 
(died 1890). 

SARDAR BAHADUR SAR^DAR LACHHMAN SINGH 
(died 1921). 


Batan A mol Singh Lai Amol Singh 

(born 1919). (born 1920). 

The founders of the Biiria chief ship were Nann Singh, a Jat of 
Jhawal Madan, near Amritsar, and the brothers, Bhag Singh and 
Eai Singh, all Bhangi Siths, who, in 1764, seized the fort of Bnria 
from some Narwaria Sikhs who had entered into possession a year pre- 
viously. Nann Singh was shortly afterwards treacherously murdered 
by the Afghans of Aurangabad, who enticed him inside their fort under 
the pretence of showing him hospitality. His death was revenged by 
Eai Singh, the adopted son of STanu Singh, who, with Bhag Singh, 
defeated the Aurangabadis, levelling their fort, and possessing himself of 
about 200 villages in the neighbourhood. These were divided between 
the brothers, Eai Singh receiving 84 villages in the districts of Jaga- 
dhri and Hayalgarh, while Bhag Singh became sole owner of the Buria. 
estates, consisting of 120 villages. On the death of Bhag Singh in 
1829, his son Sher Singh held the chiefship. He was killed in an 
engagement with the English at Saharanpur in 1804. Then arose a 
long dispute between his widows and sons affecting the succession, 
which ended in the estate being held in equal shares by Jaimal Singh 
and Gulab Singh, the widows taking certain villages in life-tenure by 
way of maintenance. Gulab Singh ultimately succeeded to the whole 
estate on the death, without sons, of his brother Jaimal in 1816. He 
himself died in 1843, leaving an only son, Jiwan Singh, not then a 
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Tear old. Buria was xeduced to the level of an ordinary jagir lioldmg 
■n-itli the other minor Cis-Sutlej ch^ships in June, 1849, when, im- 
mediately after the Second Sikh War, their criminal, mvil and fiscal 
jurisdiction was annulled, and their lands came under the operation of 
the law as administered in the Punjab generally. During both the 
SuUej campaigns Sardar Jiwan Singh’s relatives behaved with con- 
spicuous loyalty. In the war of 1849 they fm-uished levies and ad- 
vanced its. 60,000 on loan to the miUtary treasuiy. During the 
Mutiny the young Sardar himself commanded a body of 20 horsemen 
and 86 footmen locally raised and maintained at his own charge, and 
held the town of Jagadhri for some weeks. He, on this occasion, also 
lent a considerable sum of money to assist the authorities in meeting 
the current expenses of the war. His services were rewarded by 
a remission for one year of his commutation payment of Es. 4,188, and 
by a permanent reduction of the demand to one-half. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh was an Honorary Magistrate, Honorary Civil 
Judge and Sub-Eegistrar within the limits of his estate.s. He was one 
of the most enlightened of the Sikh jagtrdars of the Ambala district. 
He was a Provincial Darbari and was honoured in 1887 by being made 
the recipient of the Order of the Indian Empire in recognition of his 
public services. His jagin and muafis yielded an income of Rs. 47,700, 
and his rents from proprietary holdings amounted to Es. 8,300 per 
annum. The Sardar was connected by marriage with the ruling family 
of Patiala, his sister having married Maharaja Harendra Singh. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh died in 1893 and was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Lachhman Singh, a minor, whose estates remained under the care 
of the Court of Wards until he attained majority in 1912 when he was 
given over their control. He was educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore. He was appointed an Honorary Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
at Buria. 


During the Great War, Sardar Lachhman Singh provided 199 recruits 
and contributed Es. 25,000 to the War Loan, another Es. 6,000 to 
various funds connected with that campaign, and a motor car In 
1916, he was granted the title of Sardar Bahadur and given 13 squares 
'Of land in the Montgomery Colony. 


The Sardar Bahadur died in 1921, leaving behind two minor sons 
iTom ks second wife, named Eatan Amol Singh and Lai Amol Singh. 
His estates, therefore, went again under the Court of Wards and the 
^ brothers are stiU receiving their education at the Aitchison College, 
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KAEAJil SINGH 
(died 1784). 


Gulab SizLgh 
(died 1845). 


Thakur Singh 
(dead). 


a 


LT.-OOL. SARDAR 
RAM SINGH (Patiala 
State Service) 
(born 1893). 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1820). 


Sbeo Kirpal Singh 
(died 1870). 

Sardar Jiwan Singh, 
O.S.I. (dead). 


Kartar Singh 
/born 1899). 

I 

Jagjit Singh 
(born 19^1). 


L 


Sardar Bahadur Ranjit Singh 
(born 1914). 


1 


Ajit Singh 
(born 1915). 


The Shahzadpur family first rose to importance in the time of 
€hiru Q-obind Singh, by whom Dip Singh, grandfather of Xaram Singh, 
was installed as first MaTiant of a newly-established Gurdwara, known 
as DamiadaTria Sahib, a place of some celebrity in the Patiala State. 
His successors engaged in a series of struggles with the Muhammadan 
governors of the eastern Punjab, and acquired the title of Shahid 
(martyr), by which the family is still known in honour of the legendary 
exploits of its head. Under Karam Singh a strong footing was ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood of Sirsa, and advantage was taken of the 
general milee of 1763 to join the invasion of the Cis-Sutlej country by 
Sikhs from the Manjha. Karam Singh forced his way up from the 
south through the present Ambala Tahsil, where he acquired several 
villages, and finally settled down at Shahzadpur in the present Ifarain- 
garh Tahsil. The estates were then divided for a time, Karam Singh 
retaining possession of the Kasri tract in Ambala, and making over 
the Shahzadpur villages to his brother, Dharam Singh. The latter 
died childless, and Karam Singh thereon became sole possessor of the 
numerous scattered blocks of villages still held by his descendants in 
jagir. These were administered by the family as independent territory 
until 1847, when general orders were passed resuming the sovereign 
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powers of all tlie separate petty states included in the Ambala dis* 

trict. The status of the family has ever since been that of jagirdar 
only; tut, as such, it ranks second among the jagirs of the district. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh, C.S.I., was educated at the Government 
Wards' School, Ambala. He worked for several years as an Honorary 
Magistrate, and Honorary Civil Judge, a member of the District Board 
and of the committee of management of the Aitchison College, Lahore* 
A man of high character, he commanded universal respect. Being a great 
sportsman he kept a fine racing stable at Shahzadpur. As head of the 
family he was the second Provincial Darbari of the district and in 189 L 
wab made a C.S.I. He was entitled to be addressed as Sardar Sahib 
M^htban^ o-Dostan^ though was more commonly known by the native 
title of Shahid^ which ensured him respect from the Sikhs throughout 
the Punjab. He was married in 1884 to a sister of the then Maharaja 
of Patiala, an alliance which increased the dignity and prominence of 
the house. The Sardar inherited a jagir of Es. 26,000 from his father 
and owned, in addition, large landed property in variotis districts of 
the Punjab and United Provinces. During the Great War he rendered 
noticeable service to Government in many ways, particularly by sub- 
scribing sums amounting to Es. 20,000 to the War Loan and varioua 
other War funds. Por these services he was awarded a sanad and a 
sword of honour. He died in 1927. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh, C.S.I., had two sons, Sardar Ram Singh and 
Sardar Kartar Singh, from the princess of Patiala, and had also 
three danghters. According to the law of primogeniture, which pre- 
vails in the family, Sardar Ram Singh inherited the estate and hia 
younger broker received maintenance. Sardar Ram Singh was educated 
at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and in 1918 was appointed as Military 
Secretary to his cousin, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, who- 
hMtowed on him a jagir worth Rs. 2,600 annuaUy and the title of 
Lieutenant-CoW. Sardar Ram Singh contributed Rs. 20,000 towards. 


Of Lt.-Colonel Ram Singh’s two sons, the elder, Tikka Ranjit Singh, 
was educa^ at ihe Aitchison CoUege and the Oovemment College 
^ore and later appointed an Honorary Magistrate and an Honorary 
Sub-Lidge. He IS dso a Provincial Darbari and a Lieutenant in the^ 
LA.R.O. la 1935 ^e title of Sardar B^dur was conferred upon him 

brother, Kanwar Ajit Singh, is receiving education ^ ^ 
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Sudh Singh (died 1794). 


Amar 

Singh 

(dead). 


r 


Budh Singb, fdied 1816), 


Kirpa 

Singh 

^died 

1842). 


Bhupal Lai Singh 
Singb (died 1853). 
(died 
1850). 


L- 


Gurdial 

Singh 

(died 

1843). 


I 

Dayal 

fc*ingh 

(died 

1863). 


Sher Bamendra XJttazn Partap 
Singh Singh (died Singh Singh 
(died 1857). (dild ' 

1851). 1897). 

J 


Sheo E^irpal Sheo Saran 
Singh (died Singh (died 


(died 

1903). 

-J 


1918) 

I 


1908 ). 

Baghbir 
Singh (died 
1902). 


Jodh ^ir Singh 
(bom 18861. 

I 

Two 

generaMons* 


Surat Singh 
(born 1895). 

Mao Singh 
(bom 1917). 

rnu I 
Three sons. 


Gopal 
Singh 
(died 
1854). 

CTai 

Singh 

(died 

1877). 

Autarsingh 
(died 1896). 


T 

Hardayal 

fiSngh 

^died 

1840). 

J*aswant 
Singh (died 
1867). 


Baghbir 

Singn 

(died 

1904). 


Bishan 

Singh 




UMRAO siliaa 

(tom 1896). 

Sita Inder 
Singh (bom 
1922). 


(died 
1879). 

Harbans 
Singh 
(died 1902). 

Hhagwan Singh 
(born 1902). 

Atma Ihder Singh 
(bom 1923). 


Kishan Singh KehrSin^^ 
(died 1885). (died 1885). 


I 

Two genera- Three gene* 
tions. rations. 


a. 


Sardar Deo Baghbir Singh Naiindra 
Inder Singh (died 1913). Singh (died 
(bom 1865). 1918). 

Two gene- 
rations. 


SheoNailUyan 
Singh (bom 
1887). 

Bam 

Naray an Singh 
(born 1924). 


Balwant 
Singh (died 
1892). 


Sheo Deo Sing^ 
(died 1933). 

I 

Two sons. 


Bakhshish Singh 
(born 1892). 

mv ' 

Three sons. 


Mahindra 
Singh (born 
1902). 

n, > 

Two sons. 


_c 


Lehna Singh 
(died 1867). 


Bachittar Singh 
(died 1867). 


Santokh Singh Bana Narain Singh. 

(died 1888). | 

I ^ Kaka Singh (dead). 


Lachhman Singh 
(died 1891). 
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The above pedigree includes the leading branches of the great 
Singhpuria family. The Sardar of Manauli used to be regarded as the 
titular head of the clan, which holds large jagirs in the Kharar and 
Rupar Tahsils. The remaining branches hold separate estates known 
as Bhareli, Bunga, Ghanauli, Bharatgarh and Kandaula; but as, with 
the exception of the Bhareli Sardar, all are descendants of Budh Singh, 
the possessor of 1809, they have common rights of succession in favour 
of the survivors on failure of heirs to any separate Sardar. Trom 1809 
to 1847 the family ranked as independent protected chiefs, losing their 
status in the latter year and being reduced to the position of ordinary 
perpetuity jagirdars, under the general proclamation issued on the close 
of the First Sikh War. During the last half of the nineteenth century 
the family was unfortunately more distinguished for its vices than its 
virtues. 


None of its representatives have been men of mark, and again and 
again various excesses have brought their victims to an early grave. 
The Bunga line became extinct in 1890, one-balf of the ja-ff lr going to 

&e Ghanauli Sardare, one-third to Kandaula, and one-sixth to the 
Bharatgarh branch. 


Sardar Autar Singh of Manauli died in 1896, and his son, Raghbir 

Singh, succeeded him, in 1904. Sardar Autar Singh’s widow 

brought forward a hoy, named Tlmrao Singh, alleging him to be a 

posthumous son of the Sardar, but GoTemment refused to recognise 

for the Manauli jagir to be parcelled out 

S S^da^' • r. Bharatgarh and Kandaula. 

thA -n- decided against her hy 

th© District Judge of Ambala earlv in ions “k 4 . j* ^ 

to the 4. • V ^ father appealed 

to toe Chief Court against the decision of the District tT 

TsS'lnSf 

the management of the Court^f W remained under 

Oreai War ^ 78 m wa 1921. In the 

these estates, which’ also bore thTexp^sl^oTuecW 
propaganda wort for recruitment m the Eunar -r i. m 

He also holds large landed ,.+t, ^ ™ ®^’951 per annum. 

«a Amrite„ totSte 0 More 

10 in tte Montgomety diririot l^^lpnr district and 

P»ti«, .ranin dn^^ton™! 

™ Can; 
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Ibeing so managed, tbe Sardar bimself being one of tbe managers. 
His son, Sita Indar Singb, is being educated at the Aiti&hison College, 
Lahore, 

Of the Sardars of Mananli the most prominent at the present time 
is Sardar Bhagwant Singh, the son of Sardar Tara Singh and the grand- 
son of Sardar Jaswant Singh. He is a very well connected Sardar, his 
mother being the daughter of the late Raja Badan Singh, C.I.E., of 
Malandh and his wife the daughter of the late Sardar Jiwan Singh, 
■O.S.I., of Shahzadpnr. On the death of this wife, he was married a 
second time to the daughter of Sardar Balwant Singh, of Atari. The 
Sardar’s eldest daughter was married in 1933 to His Highness the Raja 
of Faridkot. Having been educated at the Aitchison College, the Sardar 
was invested with powers of an Honorary Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
which he is still exercising. In 1911 the title of Sardar Bahadur was 
•conferred upon him. During the Great War he rendered good service 
to Government. 

Sardar Harbans Singh of Kandaula died in 1902, and the estate 
•of his son, Bhagwan Singh, was released from the Court of Wards in 
1923. He was also educated at the Aitchison College, and managed 
his estate. He died in 1936 and his minor son, Atma Indar Singh, is 
being educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. Sardar Bhola Singh 
'Of Kandaula died childless in 1919, and his estate went to the Sardars of 
Bharatgarh and Kandaula in equal shares. 

Randhir Singh died in 1920, having worked for several years as 
an Honorary Magistrate and an Honorary Sub- Judge, and enjoyed the 
rank of a Provincial Darbaii. He did noteworthy work in connection 
with the Great War and was awarded 8 squares of land. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sardars Jogindar Singh and Surat Singh. The former died 
childless in 1926, and the latter became possessed of the whole of his 
father’s property. Surat Singh is a man of considerable influence in 
his ilaqa and has invariably stood by the administration whenever any 
subversive movement has threatened to disturb the peace of the dis- 
trict. He is a Vice-Chairman of the Rupar Aman Sabha, a member 
►of the District Board, Director of the Central Co-operative Bank and 
a very active worker of the Prisoners’ Aid Society. He was awarded 
a medal in connection with the Silver Jubilee Celebrations. Of the 
Sardars of Ghanauli, Sardar Davendra Singh, son of Sardar TJttam 
Singh, is a Provincial Darbari. He possesses several sanads and certi- 
flcates which testify to his having always been helpful to the administra- 
tion. His son. Shiv Deo Singh, who was a Naib-Hazim in Habha, died 
•in 1933. 
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Of Sardar Partap Singh’s sons, Sheo Kirpal Singh was a Provincial' 
Darhaxi. He assisted in recruitment during the War, also contributing 
Es. 600 towards it. Of his two sons, Tudhbir Singh and Surat Singh, 
the former is a Sub-Eegistrar at Kharar and the latter a Zaildar at 
Ghanauli. Tudhbir Singh’s eldest son, Eupendera Singh, rose to be 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner, but died in 1935. His third son, 
Eajinder Singh, has recently joined the Police Department as an Assist- 
ant Sub-Inspector. 

The total value of all the jagirs of the various Singhpuria branches, 
except that of the Manauli branch, was about Es. 70,000, in 1909. This 
came from 24 villages in the Kharar Tahsil and 57 in Hupar. The re- 
sources of the Manauli branch, computed on the present day basis, ha» 
already been mentioned above. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR SIR JAWAHiR SlRGH, CIX. 
M.I..A., OF MUSTAFABAD. 


DANA 
(died 1762). 


Dean Sinc^ 
(died 1776). 


M^ld 

(died 1771). 

Mahtab ^Siugh 
(died 1796). 


Jodh Singh Batan l^gh 

(died 1796). (died 1843). 


Dewa Singh 
(died 1862). 


Guis^an 
Singh 
(died 1878). 


Sardar Tilok 
Singh (died 
1906). 

SABDAB B/IhAPDB 
SABDABSIB 
JAWAHIB SINGH, 
0.1.£ja» (born 

1878). 


Sandar Singh 
(died 1880). 


Narayan Singh 
(died 1893). 


Elahan Singh 
(died 1871). 


Wlien tlie Sikli invasion took place in 1763, Desu Singh. Dalawala, 
Jat of Lalpur near Tarn Taran, took possession of Mnstafabad and 
Home neiglihonring villages now in tke Jagadhri Tahsil and of Dera 
and Tandwala in Ambala. He was killed at the battle of Chandansi in 
1776, and was succeeded by his nephew, Mahtab Singh, who obtained 
possession of the whole estate. His eldest son, Jodh Singh, who fol- 
lowed him, was slain in 1796 at Biana, fighting against the Malirattas. 
One of Mahtab Singh’s widows, Mnssammat Ganran, then managed 
to secure possession. After a time her claim was disputed by Jodh 
Singh’s younger brother, Ratan Singh, who wrested Dera and Tandwala 
from her. He appears to have surrendered these villages as the price 
of protection to Sardar Bhanga Singh, the powerful chief of Thanesar, 
who gave him Talheri in exchange. On the death of Mnssammat 
Ganran in 1833 the whole estate was made over to Ratan Singh. Later 
on the estate was divided between Ratan Singh’s grandson, Tilok 
Singh, and his great-grandson, Haina Singh. The latter died without 
issue in 1898 and on Tilok Singh’s death in 1905, his only son Jawahir 
Singh, the present Sardar, was recognised as the sole possessor of the 
jagif. The Sardar then executed a written deed whereby primogeni- 
ture has become the rule of succession in his family. 
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The jagir consists of eight villages, of which seven are in the 
Jagadhri Tahsil and one in Ambala, the revenne being Es. 5,336, on 
which the jagirdar pays a service commutation charge of two annas in 
the rupee. During the Mutiny the Sardars of Mustafabad maintained 
a small number of horse and footmen for police service at Jagadhri. 
One year’s commutation money was remitted as a reward for their 
services. 


Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh, the present head of the family, was first 
appointed a Provincial Darbari in 1906, and later made an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Civil Judge. He was awarded the Coronation Medal 
in 1911. In 1910 he was granted the right of adoption by means of a 
sanad and four years afterwards was awarded the title of Sardar Baha- 
dur. In 1917 he received a grant of 10 squares of land in the Landed 
Gentry Block. 


During the Great War the Sardar Bahadur provided, at his own 
expense, one hundred recruits for the Indian army, and received in re- 
turn a sword of honour from Government. During the AWIi Movement 
he rendered valuable help to the administration, and, as a counter-blast 
against that movement, started an association called the Zamindar As- 
sociation, which developed into an infiuential body of Zamindars and 
had its branches in every district. Similarly he was one of the origin- 
ators of the Sikh Sudhar Movement. In 1924 the Sardar Bahadur was 
nominated as a member of the Punjab Legislative Council, and a year 
later was awarded the title of C.I.E. In 192T he was nominated as a 
tte Indian Legislative Assembly and invested with 1st Class 

rZoflafdTr P' ---<1 - f-rther grant of 5 

and in 1934 he earned the high dis- 

m 1935 he was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. He still continues t» 
be a member of the Indian Legislature continues t» 
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RAJA BALDEV SINGH OF GOLER. 


7l 


GOWABDHAN CHANDAR 
(died 1773). 


Raja Frakash Chand 
(died 1820). 


Raja Bhup Singh 
(died* 1826). 


1 


Prakaram Chand 
(dead). 


I 

Raja Shanisher Singh 
(died 1877). 


Raja Jai Singh 
(died 1884). 


r 


J 


Baja Ragbnnath Singh 
(died 1920). 


BAJA BALDEV SINGH 
(born 1883). 


Tikka Nardeo Chandra 
(born 1922). 


Hardit Singh 
(died 1900). 


Bhagwant Singh 
(born 1893)- 


r 


Ajit l^gh 
(born 1894). 


Nagendra Singh 
(bom 1922). 


Rajendra Singh 
(born 1925). 


From time immemorial the Sangra Hills have been inhabited by* 
Hindu races living under the government ot their own chiefs. Among 
these petty states, the oldest and most extensive was Kangra. Accord-^ 
ing to local legend the Katoch family, as the house of Kangra is desig- 
nated, is not of human origin. The first Eaja, Bhum Chand, 
sprang to life fully grown, having been created from persi)iration off 
the brow of a goddess enshrined at Xangra ; and became the progenitor 
of a line of five hundred Kings. The ancient name of his dominions 



■was Trigart, an evident attempt to identify the dynasty -with the princes 
of Trigarta, mentioned in the Mahahhorata. 


Boastful and illusory as the local traditions are, there is no reason 
to question the antiquity of the Eatoch Chiefs. The “ Mountain 
Kings north of the Punjab " are referred to hy the Greek historians 
of Alexander more than three hundred years before Christ; and 
Farishta alludes to the Baja of Kot Kangra in narrating the exploits 
of a former ruler of Kanauj who overran the hills from Kumaon to 
Kashmir, subduing five hundred petty chiefs. The time when tbi> 
conqueror flourished is within the limits of authenticated history, about 
the twentieth Samhat of Vikramajit, or over nineteen hundred years 
ago. The ancient origin of the family is still further corroborated 


by the number of its branches and the extent of the country over which it 
has spread. Throughout the lower Mils, from the Sutlej to the Bavi, 
there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does not lay claim to Katoch 
blood. Four independent principalities— Jaswan, Haripur, Siba 
and Datarpur — ^have been founded from the parent house. The 
fraternity of Sadu Bajputs with their seven Baos or chiefs, who occupy 
the Jaswan Valley between Una and Bupar, claim descent from the 
same stock; and the colony of Indauria Bajputs, at the other extremity 
of the district, boast that their ancestor was an emigrant Katoch. The 
cwUest refcords refer to the Katoch monarchy as a power which had 
a,lready attained the vigour of maturity. But the traditional story of the 
^cumstan^s under which Haripur was separated from Kangra may 
e accepted m trustworthy, inasmuch as it is impUcitly beUeved by 
;&e gene^ body of Bajputs whom it most concerns. Hari Chand, 
aja 0 aB|ra, was out hunting in the neighbourhood of Harsar, a 
«* Soler, rtiU lot ila KtondTO woods otooked witi 

kmi of gme. By som, miaUp 1, fcu mto a diy wall aaol- 
^ V ta oompaj^. wko, aftor a loag and ImiUa* seatoli, 

i. g^aroady I •» 

Selaaiiag a .pot at a. loJ^rl^aaT"^ 

tatt 4a town aad fortta., ol Hatipat, called Z Sat antaa^I 
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it the headquarters of a separate principality. Thus, the elder brother 
reigned at Haripru: on a smadl scale, while the younger sat, without real 
right, on the throne of the Eatoches. 

Since the days of Hari Ohand twenty-six generations have passed 
away; but the ancient limits of his principality are preserved almost 
.intact in the present Dera Tahsil. Datarpur is alone excluded, as it 
now belongs to the district of Hoshiarpur; and the only addition is 
Tapa Ghagot, formerly a portion of Jaswan. With these exceptions 
'the Dera Tahsil, as it stands in the map of Sangra, represents pretty 
accurately the Haripur of Hari Chand’s time. 

Dealing with comparatively modern history, we find Eaja Bup 
‘Ghand of Goler allied with Shahjahan in the subjugation of the Jam- 
wal and Mankotia Bajas, who had rebelled against the imperial autho- 
rity in alliance with the Xatoches. Bor this assistance the Hmperor 
•conferred upon him the title of Bahadur, a dress of honour, and two 
weapons which are still preserved in the family as things to be prized 

Eaja Man Singh, who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, paid court to the Mughals, who sent him on an expedition to 
"Kandahar, which failed. He was subsequently employed with better 
tBuccess in punishing Eaja Jagat Ohand of Nurpur, who had been 
neglectful in some matter of etiquette to Aurangzeb. The Emperor 
•Shahjahan conferred upon Man Singh the title Sher Afgan, the 
Dion-killer, and appointed him head of the Hangra Chiefs. Eaja 
Bikram Singh took service under Aurangzeb, and was sent with an 
■expedition beyond Habul, where he died. He was famous for his 
physical prowess, and the Goler historians relate tliat he could break 
a cocoanut into pieces by pressing it in his fingers. 

Eaja Bhup Singh, in whose time the Sikhs began to appear on the 
scene, distinguished himself by fighting the Katoches and gaining a 
victory over them. Maharaja Eanjit Singh at first treated him T^th 
respect, and called him Bawa; but later on, in 1812, he seized his 
•territory, worth about Es. 90,000 per annum, and ejected the Eaja, 
aEotting him a jagir of less than one-fourth of the revenues. This 
operation was not effected without exercise of some questionable 
diplomacy on the part of the Maharaja. Having lessened the chances 
of local resistance by borrowing a strong contingent of Eajput soldiers 
from Bhup Singh, he took advantage of the Prince’s presence in Lahore, 

-to impress upon him the desirability of complete submission to the 
paramount power, emphasising his arguments by threatening to detain 
'him until consent had been given. The Eaja perfoive agreed; but only 
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in order to regsiiii his liberty. Once free, he protested against the con- 
fiscation, and refused to touch the Es. 20,000 which had been fixed for 
his maintenance. The allowance eventua^lly went to the support of 
the ladies of his family. When the country was taken over by the 
British, this jagir of Es. 20,000 was confirmed to his son, Shamsher 
Singh, who had succeeded Bhup Singh as the titular chief in 1820. The- 
grant was spread over twenty villages; and together with two detached 
'rrmaji plots and three gardens in taaluqas Nandpur and Haripur, was- 
estimated to yield Es. 20,711. The right of raising revenue on drugs 
and spirituous liquors was also continued to the Eaja. 

Shamsher Singh was the last of the old Eajput chiefs of Kangra. 
He was a rough, uneducated soldier, celebrated for his honesty and 
straightforwardness. In the First Sikh War lie gathered his retainers 
together and turned the Sikhs out of Haripur, the old stronghold of 
his State. He shared the disappointed feeling of the Eajput chiefis 
generally when they learned that the supremacy of the English was 
to bring them no relief from the degradation which Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh^s ambitious policy had caused them. Yet Shamsher Singh re- 
mained outwardly loyal and refused to give countenance to the rebel- 
lious movement set on foot by some of his kinsmen immediately after 
annexation. He died in 1877, leaving neither widow nor son; and his- 
jagiT consequently lapsed, as no provision for collateral heirs had been 
made under the sanad given him in 1853. But as an act of grace the- 
estate was continued to his brother, Jai Singh, and his legitimate heirs 
male. The conditions accompanying the new grant were mainly, 
that he should hold as a simple jagirddr, that the levy of excise duties 
and other rates should cease, and that no police or magisterial powers* 
should be claimed by the Eaja as of right. 

Mian Jai Singh was gazetted, in 1878, to the title of Eaja, confer- 
red upon him as a hereditary distinction. As the estate had been 
heavily encumbered. Government stepped in shortly before the Raja’s 
death and saved him from hopeless insolvency by granting a loan o£ 
Rs. 86,000, recoverable in half-yearly instalments of Es. 6,000, and 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. This smn -was recovered in full. 

On Jai Singh’s death in 1884, he was succeeded by his son, Raghu- 
nath Singh, a man of fair educational attainments. The value of the 
jagtrwm Rs. 24,000 according to the regular settlement of 1892; of 
^is Es. 20,000 was land revenue and Rs. 4,000 taluMari allowance at 
2Q per cent. The ^ Raja was the leading Provincial Darbari of the- 
Rangra district. His sister was married to the late Raja of Mandi. 
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Haja Baghimatli Singh, died in 1920, and was succeeded by his son, 
Tikka Baldev Singh, to the headship of his family. He is married to 
the daughter of the Baja of Tehri Garhwal. The G-oler estate, being; 
encumbered with numerous debts, was brought under the management 
of the Court of Wards in 1899 and a loan of 2 lakhs, free of interest, 
was granted by His Highness the Baja of Tehri to clear off most of the 
debts. The estate was released from the Court of Wards after all the- 
debts were paid. Baja Baldev Singh worked for some time as a pro- 
bationary Extra Assistant Commissioner. In the Great War he did good, 
recruiting work by exhorting many Bajputs of his district to enlist in 
the army. Baja Baldev Singh exercises the powers of an Honorary 
Magistrate of the first class in his ilaqa. The Baja’s cousins, Hanwars. 
Bhagwant Singh and Ajit Singh, who are at present in the service of 
the Patiala State, joined the army and served for some time during the- 
period of the War. Baja Baldev Singh has one son, Tikka Nardev 
Chandar; who was bom in December 1922. His jagir is exempt from 
attachment by process of civil courts. Besides the Baja’s house, there- 
are three other representative houses of Katoch in the Kangra district,, 
of Lambagraon, of Siba and of Hadaun. 
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RAJA DHARUBDEO GRAND OF LAMBAGRAON< 


EAJA TEGH OHAND. 


Raja Sansac Ghand 
(died 1824). 


Raja Fateh Ohand 
(dead)* 


Mian Man ^hand 
(dead). 


Raja Anrodh Ghand 
(dead). 


Mian Ludar Ghand (dead). 


Raja Ranbir Ohand 
(died 1847). 


Raja Parmodh 
Ghand 
(died 1851). 


Raja Partap Ghand 
(died 1864). 


Mian Eirat Ohand 
(dead)* 


IJ^ai I 


Mian Udai Ohand 
(dead). 

I 


Two generations. Two generations. 


Maharaja Sir Jai Ohand, E.C.I.E.. O.S.L 
(died 1936). 


RAJA DHARIJlfDEO OHAND 
(horn 1922), 


Kanwar Dewan 
Ohand 
(died 1928). 


Eanwac Baldey Ohand 
(born 1930). 


Baja Dharub Deo Ohand is the representative of the younger 
‘branch of the ancient Eangra dynasty, whose origin, antiquity and 
tomer greatness have already been touched upon in the Hstory of the 
•«oler branch, which seceded from the present house in the thirteenth 
century. He is said to be four hundred and eighty-sixth Baja of 
JUngra in lineal descent. 

Saja Sansar Ohand, an 
^^stor of the present Ohief, was the most renowned of the Eangra 
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Mandi, Kutlelir, Oliamba, Jaswan and KaMtir. The yield of the whole 
was not less than nine or ten lakhs of rupees. For twenty years he- 
reigned supreme throughout these hills and secured a name never 
attained by any of his ancestors. Had he remained content with his- 
possessions he might have bequeathed a princely portion to his child- 
ren ; but his aggressive nature brought him into colHsion with a power 
mightier than his own, involving him in irretrievable ruin. In 1805,- 
Sansar Chand fell upon the State of Kalrlur and seized the taaluqa of 
Bati, adjoining his own district of Mahal Mori. The Eahlur Baja^ 
not being in a position to retaliate alone, solicited the aid of the Gur- 
khas, who had abeady overrun the hills between the Gogra and the 
Sutlej three hundred miles beyond theb proper border. They gladly 
responded and crossed the Sutlej. The first action was fought at 
Mahal Mori in 1806, when the Katoches were signally defeated and. 
fled in confusion to Tira, a fortified position within their own territory.. 
Then followed a period of anarchy. Certain portions of the country 
were subdued and held by the Gurkhas; while Fort Eangra and the 
principal strongholds remained in the hands of the Katoohes. Each 
party plundered the districts held by the other, so as to weaken his- 
adversary’s resources. The people, harassed and bewildered, fled for 
refuge to the neighbouring states ; some to Chamba, some to the pUini * 
^^fll^udur. The other chieftains, incited by Sansar Ghand’s form^? 
oppressions made inroads on his holdings and aggravated the general 
disorder. At last the Katoch Chief in despab invoked the succour of 
Eanjit Singh. This was readily granted. The Sikhs entered Kangra 
and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 1809. The Gbrkha army 
had suffered severely from sickness; yet the field was long and obsti- 
nately contested. But fortune finally declared in favour of the Sikhs, 
who followed up the victory by pressing dose upon the enemy, obliging^ 
them to abandon all theb conquests on the right bank of the Sutlej. 

Banjit Singh was not the man to confer so large a favour for 
nothing. In remuneration for his services he took Fort Kangra and 
the sixty-six villages in the valley allotted by ancient usage for its 
maintenance ; guaranteeing to Sansar Chand all his other dominions, 
unfettered by conditions of service.* This was in 1810. But in the 
same year Eanjit Singh withdrew from his engagement and began to 
encroach more and more on the Katoch CHef’s possessions, until 
nothing was left but the bare title, and a smaU j agir to save him from 

nv * history is given a copy of the treaty granted to Sansar 

Ohand by the Maharaja. It was executed in the holy temple of JawalamukM 
and was stamped by Ranjit Singh with his own hand coloured with saffron 



TO cams ANU rAMiuBS or note. 

Wtog U. to.a. Baj. Sauaar Ohand died m 18M, ha^g .aak iat. 
iTpitioa a. aa a^I a 

^rM^ar^r M, .., ^^.d. ^aad, 

£L WIOM L Sikhs «aoted a lakh of rapass as suooemoa moasy. 
Ip 182T Eaaiit Siagh took advaatags of iarodh Ohaad . p^sac. 
at Lahora to dsaiaad his sister’s haad oa bskalf of Bira Siagh soa of 
lis Miaistor, Dlian Siagh, Sarroaadsd by Sikhs, aad foarr.^ th, coa- 
Bsoasaos of abrapt isfasal, the timid chief aoqaiesced aad tetaraed 
homewards. He tad no intention, towever, of being bound by sucb 
.a promise, and was prepared to lose bis kingdom and live in e^le 
ratter ttan compromise the honour of his ancient house. Knowing 
-the folly of resistance, he quietly left his home, and crossing the Sut- 
lej with all his household, sought refuge within British territory. 
Eanjit Singh was naturally enraged at this passive defiance of his 
authority; but the person and honour of the Eaja were safe. His 
country was of course annexed in the nan^e of the Khalsa. 


Shortly after reaching Hardwar, his chosen retreat, Eaja Anrodh 
Ohand gave the girl who had been the innocent cause of his misfortunes 
to Sudarshan Shah, Eaja of Gharwal. He died of paralysis while 
still in exile. His son, Eanbir Chand, obtained an asylum near Simla 
irom the Eana of Baghal with whom he continued to reside for some 
years. 


Ultimately, Lord William Bentick, Governor-General, interested 
himself in the case and advised the Eaja to go to Lahore and make 
terms with Eanjit Singh, promising him his sympathy and support. 
This the Eaja did, accepting a jagir of the pargana of Mahal Mori in 
his own country, yielding annually Es. 50,000. When the war with 
Lahore was declared, Eanbir Chand assisted to his utmost in expelling 
the Sikhs from his native valley. He and his brother, Parmodh Chand, 
collected a large following of Eajputs and in 1846 attacked aud cap- 
tured the forts of Tira and Eiah, which had once belonged to the 
family. Subsequently the Eatoches possessed themselyes of Pathiar 
-and Karot in Palam, and the forts of Sola Singhi and Ohaumukhi in 
Hadaun. Chauki was seized and occupied by the Kutlehr Eaja. 

E'anbir Chand was confirmed by our Government in possession of 
his jagir of Mahal Mori, and he was reimbursed for the charges he had 
incurred in the war. He died in 1847, when the ctiefship passed to 
his brother, Parmodh Chand. 
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Tlie fate of tlie Kangra Princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
ifortnnes of the Hill Chiefs across the Sutlej. There, the British 
Power delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and restored 
the native rulers without exception to independence. The knowledge 
of this generosity made the dethroned chieftains look forward with 
anxious hope to the coming of the new power, and converted them into 
desperate and discontented subjects, when they found that the English 
intended these conquests for themselves. So strong was this feeling 
that three of the Kangra Princes actually rose in insurrection during 
the Sikh War of 1848-49, Emissaries had been sent into the hills in- 
citing them to rebel, and promising them restoration to their hereditary 
kingdoms if the movement proved successful. Parmodh Chand was 
.among those who received the S ikh overtures with favour and returned 
promises of assistance. Towards the end of 1848 his intentions became 
clearly defined. He had advanced from Mahal Mori and taken pos- 
session of the neighbouring forts of Eiah and Abhemanpur. A salute 
was fired, and the people were informed that their hereditary chief 
had again assumed kingship in his dominions. The district officer 
used every exertion to bring the foolish youth to his senses, offering 
still to procure him pardon if he would disband his forces and return 
peaceably to his home. But these good offices were rejected; and on 
the 3rd December intelligence was brought that an army of eight hun- 
dred Katoches had crossed the river with the intention of attacking 
the British encampment which was halted at about ten miles from 
Tira. Soon afterwards the insurgents were descried on the opposite bank 
-of a broad ravine. They were met by a well-directed volley; their 
leader was wounded, and after a short engagement they had to turn, 
and were chased back to the walls of Tira. Parmodh Chand was taken 
prisoner and deported to Almora, where he died three years later, leav- 
ing no sons. He was thus the last of the lineal descendant of the 
great Sansar Chand, 

Ludar Chand was the representative of the younger branch when 
iihe country was taken over by the British. He was confirmed in pos- 
session of his jagir of Rs. 35,598, which was to remain in the family 
and descend according to the Hindu law of inheritance. His conduct 
during the rebellion of 1848-49 was unimpeachable. He not only re- 
fused to join his misguided relative, Parmodh Chand, but actually went 
to Jullundur to inform the Commissioner, John Lawrence, of the excite- 
ment prevailing in the hills, and to warn bim of the coming insurrec- 
tion. 
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Ludar Chand died in 1850 and was succeeded by his ^n Pwta^ 
Ohand. In the following year, on the demise of the ^ed Chief, 
Parmodh Chand, he was constituted a Eaja, and acknowledged as h^d 
of the Katoch Eajputs. The opportunity was taken oi lifting tbe 
jagir grants out of the operation of the ordinaiy law of succession, and 
making them heritable by a single son. This was a measure of ^eat 
importance, securing as it did a continuance of the of chief- 

ship ; and it was shortly afterwards accepted by the whole of the Ea,ngra 
Eajas and made to include their rights of e^eiy description in land- 
They were not slow to perceive that on this principle alone could they 
continue to maintain even a semblance of the authority and dignity 
enjoyed by their fathers. Partab Chand’s younger brothers, Kirat 
Chand and Udai Ohand, by private arrangement, received annual allow- 
ances of Es. 3,000 and Es. 2,000, respectively, in lieu of a jagir share. 

Eaja Partab Ohand was extravagant in his tastes and careless in 
money matters, and when he died in 1864 his affairs were found to be- 


considerably involved. 

Jai Ohand was only two years of age when he succeeded his father.- 
TTift property was taken over by the Court of Wards and the old debts 
were cleared off. He was educated at the Chiefs’ College, Ajmere. He' 
spoke and wrote English fluently, and was fond of sport and manly 
exercises. The Raja resided at I^mbagraon, a picturesque locality on 
the right bank of the Beas, within a few miles of the old home of his 
ancestors. In 1888 he was granted the honorary rank of Major in the* 
37th Dogras. Later he became a first class Magistrate and Munsif 
within the limits of his jagir and also a member of the District Board. 
He was the second Provincial Darbari in Kangra. He served in the 
Hazara and Ghitral expeditions and received medals on both occasions. 
In 1903 he was appointed a member of the Punjab Legislative Council 
and received the honour of the entree at the levees of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and was allowed powers of adoption. As the then head 
of the family he was granted the title of Eaja as a hereditary distinc- 
tion in 1908. Eaja Jai Chand was married nine times, once to the 
daughter of the Eaja of Bilaspur, twice in the Mankotia family at 
Silangri, four, times in the family of the Eanas of Manaswal, and once 
each in the Jamwal and Suket families. His sister was married to 
Baja Earn Singh, brother of the late Maharaja Partap Singh. His 
mother was a sister of the late Eaja of Sirmur. 


A Summary Settlement of the Lambagraon estate was made while 
the property was under the management of the Court of Wards. The 
Eaja was declared taaluJcdar or superior proprietor of the lands included 
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in his jagir. In 1892 there was a regular Settlement and revenue pay- 
able to the jagvrdar was assessed at B-s. 34,628, together with an addi- 
tional taalukdan allowance of Es. 4,986, in all JBs. 39,614. The jagit 
figures included the allowance of E«. 5,000 which was assigned in the 
Eaja’s father’s time for the maintenance of his younger brothers, Eirat 
-Chand and TJdai Chand. Their sons enjoyed the allowances originally 
..granted to their fathers. 

Eaja Jai Chand translated into Urdu the biography of Lord Eoberts. 
As an Honorary Fellow of the Punjab University he took keen interest 
in education. He maintained several schools and pathshalas at his 
own expense and was otherwise also a man of very charitable disposi- 
tion. He also instituted several hospitals, both Allopathic and Ayur- 
wedic, in his State. He was a Vice-President of the Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association. He was granted Darbar Medals at the Darbars of 1903 
^nd 1911. 

During the Great War, besides ofiering his personal services, he 
43 upplied 1,000 recruits at his own cost and contributed large sums of 
jnoney to the War Loan and other War funds. He also raised two 
companies of Kolis. It was mainly due to his efforts through ihe 
Lambagraon War League, which he himself organised, that Kangra 
achieved the distinction of winning the fifth place among 230 districts 
in British India, in the matter of recruitment. He also started a Hindi 
newspaper called ‘‘ Samrat Vajaya ”, to remove all misunderstandings 
Between the people and the Government. To commemorate the allied 
victory he took a leading part in holding a Victory Fair. In 1918 the 
Government conferred upon him the K.C.I.B., and four years later 
i;he title of Maharaja. After 1920 he retired to the foot of a huge 
forest at a distance of five miles from Lambagraon and lived in a 
temple called Ashapuri. Later he named his residence as Maharaj- 
nagar. There was born in 1922, his son, the present minor Eaja 
Dhrub Deo Chand. Maharaja Sir Jai Chand, K.C.I.E., died on 
16th April, 1935. 

The minor Eaja’s jagir is at present under the Court of Wards, 
.and its yield amounts to Es. 50,000 per annum. 

Maharaja Jai Chand’s cousins, Mians Jagrup Chand and Daljit 
Ghand, were also Provincial Darbaris. The latter was of weak intellect 
and squandered his inheritance and contracted debts to a large amount. 

Translation of a Treaty concluded hy Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
Lahore, with Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, dated 5th Sawan, 
1866 Sambat, corresponding with A. D. 1809, 

•(Seal of Eanjit Singh.) (Original signatures in Gurmukhi.'i 
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A treaty aud solemn compact is lierety conchxded with Eaja Sansar 
Chand, who agrees to transfer ihe Fort of Kangra and district of 
Sandhta to the Government of Lahore subject to the following condi- 
tions. Accordingly, after being duly signed and sealed, this instru- 
ment is delivered to th.e !Rd.jar. 

ClaxLse I —By the favour of Sat Guru Dayalji, the whole of che* 
Gurkhas shall he driven across the Sutlej and the Jumna. 

II.— Whatever countries have been alienated from the Eaja 
since the arrival of the Gurkhas shall be, as hereinafter set forth, re- 
stored to his possession according to the best of my ability, viz., Bhorat,, 
Muhara (the Ehalsaji will not retain these), Chauki, Kotwal Bah, 
Siba with Chanaur Ghoasan, Oharatgarh and Talhati, Chadhiar and 
Chando, Baira, &o., in Mandi. 

in. — The entire revenues of whatever countries were in posses- 
sion of the Eaja previously to the Gurkha advent, shall be left to the 
free and exclusive use of the Eaja; and until the before-mentioned. 
arrangements are effected for the Eajaji, the Tirana of Bhai Sahib- 
Bhai Fateh Singh (Ahluwalia), shall remain in the fort. But if one 
or two only of the before-mentioned places sha;ll not be transferred, ihe* 
garrison of the Khalsa shal nevertheless be introduced into the fort,, 
and the remaining places shall subsequently be conquered. 

IV. — Except Kila Eangra with the taalv.qa of Sandhta, the Gov- 
ernment of Lahore has no claim whatever on the Eaja, whether for 
life, property, dignity, service or revenue ; and in exchange for Sandhta,. 
some other places in the hills will be conferred on the Eaja. 

V. — The foregoing clauses in this Treaty shall remain in full force,, 
and not be disturbed by any of the descendants of the concluding 
parties. 

I hereby swear by Akalpuraiji, Sri Jawalamukbiji, Sri Baba- 
Ifaiiakji, Sii Guru Harji, Sri Amritsarji, Sri Guru Arjanji, Sri Guru 
Gobind Singbji, Sri Baba Gurditaji, Sri Auandpurji, that I will faith- 
fully maintain the whole of the provisions of this treaty to the best of 
my ability. 

This soleim compact is written that it may form an absolute- 
and complete instrument. 

Written at Sri Jawalamukhiji on Tuesday, 5th Sawan, 1866- 

Samhat. 
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RAJA HARMAHENDRA SINGH OF SIBA. 


BAJA BHAO SINGH. 


Mian Khushal Singh, 
Mian Devj Singh, 


Baja Bije Singh 
(died 1879). 


Baia Jai Singh 
(died 1920). 


Mian Gulab Singh 
(died 1896). 

Sohan Singh 
(died 1879). 




Baja Madho Singh. 
Hai Sher Sin£^« 

Baja GoLind Singh 
(died 1845). 


Baja Bain Singh 

(died 1886). 


Baja Gajendra Singh 
(died 1925). 


Tiilochan Singh 
(died 1901). 

Baja Sham Singh 
(died 1932). 


Upendra Singh 
(dead). 

Two generation 


BAJA HABMAHBNDBA SINGH 
(born 1922). 


Kanwar Bajbindra Singh 
(bom 1927). 


Mian Karam Singh Mian Batan Singh 

(died 1898). (died 1873). 

Three generations. 


Baja Harmahendra Singh is the representative of another branch of 
the ancient Kangra Kings. As Goler seceded from Kangra, so Siba 
separated from Goler. In the fourth generation after Hari Chand, 
about six hundred years ago, a younger brother of the reigning chiefs,, 
by name Sibaran Chand, managed to make himself independent in 
some taaluqas south of the Beas, calling them Siba after his own name 
of Sibaran. The domains of Siba proper are maintained in their 
limits, under the title of taaluqa Siba. In 1808, Eaja Bhup Singh of 
Goler seized this country from Baja Gobind Singh and his cousin 
Devi Singh. Ban jit Singh took it from the Goler Chiefs ten years 
later, and in 1830 restored it to Gobind Singh. Siba alone of all the 
petty states in Kangra escaped untouched in the game of grab that 
went on all through the palmy days of the Sikhs. Eanjit Singh at 
one time had doomed it to destruction; but his Minister, Baja Dhian 
Singh, had married two ladieo of the family, and through his interest 
the Baja escaped with a yearly tribute of Bs. 1,500 and the surrender 
of liis principal fort. The estate was, however, divided between th& 
cousins. The Tappa Kotla, worth Es. 5,000, was made over to Mian 
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Devi Singh, and on Ms death, it was continued in favour of his eldest 
son Bije an ancestor of the present Raja. The remainder of 

the’ estate equivalent to about Es. 15,000 was made over to Gobind 
Singh, who was required to maintain a service contmgent costing two- 
thirds of the grant. Raja Gobind Singh died in 1845, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. Ram Singh. During the Sikh War, Ram Singb, 
under the terms of liis feudal tenure, was obliged to join the Sikh army 
with one hundred men, and was i)resent at the battle of I'erozushah. 
But he had no stomach for the fight, and was glad to escape back to 
Rangra in the confusion that followed. He drove the Sikhs out of his 
fort of Siba with the aid of his own people, and then proceeded to oust 
his cousin, Bije Singh, out of his Siba possessions, in which he had been 
by the Maharaja. These he took; but he was obliged to 
restore them shortly afterwards under orders passed by the British 
Oovernment. 

The cousins were subsequently confirmed in their respective ^agirs. 
Ham Singh's portions consisted of villages of the aggregate annual 
value of Efi. 14,200, and was granted to him and his maile issue, for 
ever, subject to a tribute deduction of Es. 1^500 per annum. Bije 
Singh was given six villages, yielding Es. 4,800 per annum, which 
after his death were to descend according to the Hindu law of inherit- 
ance. He, however, forfeited his rights by taking part in the Katoch 
insurrection of 1848, and his share was resumed. It was restored to 
him nine years later in consequence of the loyal behaviour of his 
younger brother, Gbilab Singh, who commanded one of the regiments 
of the Jammu contingent, which marched to Delhi and did excellent 
service in the Mutiny. The restitution was made at the personal inter- 
cession of the Maharaja of Jammu with whom Bije Singh was connected 
by marriage. Eaja Earn Singh^s own loyalty in the crisis of 1857 was 
undoubted. He had no children, and his request to be allowed to 
adopt an heir was refused. But when he died in 1874 the jagir was re- 
granted to Bije Singh of Tappa Eotla, his nearest male relative, and 
confirmed to Bije Singh's male heirs, in perpetuity, subject to an 
annual tribute payment of Es. 1,600. The jagirdar was at the same 
time made responsible for the maiqtenance of his brother, Gulab Singh, 
and his nephew, Earam Singh, at a cost not exceeding Es. 3,000 per 
annum. The title of Eaja was conferred upon him as a personal dis' 
tinction in 1878. He died in the following year. The jagir was con- 
tinued on the same terms to his son, Jai Singh, who also received the 
title of Eaja. In 1908 this title was granted as an hereditary distinc- 
tion, to be used by the head of the family on formal recognition of his 
succession. 
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On the death of Eaja Earn Singh the Siba jagir was brought under 
summary Settlement, and in 1892 it was brought under regular Settle- 
ment. The revenue for Oada Siba proper was assessed at the regular 
Settlement at Es. 13,345 with an additional taalugdari edlowance at 20 
per cent, of Es. 2,649, and the revenue for Tappa Kotla (the grant 
originally held by Bije Singh) at Es. 3,692, giving a grand total of 
Es. 19,686. 

Eaja Jai Singh exercised the powers of a second class Magistrate- 
and Munsif within the limits of his jagir, which was spread over forty- 
two villages in the Siba and Kotla taaVwqas. His connection with tli« 
house of Jammu has been noticed above. His sister married the late 
Maharaja Eanbir Singh, and was the mother of the late Maharaja 
Fartap Singh and of Bajas Earn Singh and Amar Singh. His own 
wife belonged to the Biiaspur family; which was agaia connected by 
marriage with Eaja Moti Singh of Funch. The sons of Mian Karam 
Singh received an allowance each of Es. 720 per annum from the 
Jammu State. Baja Jai Singh ranked third amongst the Frovindal 
Darbaris of Kangra and his jagir was exempt from attachment by pro- 
cess of the civil courts. 

He died in 1920 and was succeeded by Tikka G-ajinder Singh. 
The new Baja exercised magisterial and civil powers within the limits 
of the jagir. He survived his father by barely flve years, and as he 
left no issue the title of Eaja was conferred on Sham Singh, the son 
of his brother Trilochan Singh. Baja Sham Singh exercised the 
powers of a third class Honorary Magistrate. He died in 1932, leaving 
two minor sons. The estate was consequently taken under the Court 
of Wards. The two sons of Baja Sham Singh, Baja Harmahendra 
Singh and Kanwar Bajbindra Singh are receiving education in the 
Aitchison College and Queen Mary’s College, Lahore, respectively. 

Harotam Singh is employed in the Kashmir forces and Eaghunath 
Singh 18 a Havildar in the Territorial Force. Govardhan Singh is a 
Sub-Inspector in the Co-operative Societies, Funjab. 
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RAIARAJINDERA CHAND OF NADAUN. 


TEGH OHAND. 

Raja Sansar Ohand 
(died 1824). 


Baja Sir Jodhbir Oband» K.O.S.I. 
(died 1873). 


Baja 

Axaar 

Ohand 

(died 

1890). 

J. 

Raja 

I^arendra 

Ohand> 

O.S.I. 

died 1934). 


Miim 

Pirthi 

Singh 

(died 

1907). 

Mian 

Hari 

Singh 

(died 

1903). 

Mian 

Sher 

Singh 

(di^ 

1900). 

Mian 

Suchet 

Singh 

(died 

1895). 

1 

Mian 

Chet 

Singh 

(died 

1869). 

Two 


1 

Two 




generations. 


generations. 


Mi«m 

Ishri 

Singh 

(died 

1900). 

Hon. Lt. 
Mian Barham 
Ohand 
(bom 1888). 


Mian Khushal 
Ohand 

(died 1908). 


Mian Besant 
Ohand 
(died 1897). 


ill 


Four sons. 


Mian Thakur 
Ohand 
(died 1908). 


Raja Mahendra 
Ohand 
(died 1935). 


r 


AJARAJINDERA 
OHAND 
(born 1908). 


Eanwar Eanwar Kanwar 

Devi Ohand Nawal Kishor Khargendra Ohand 
(born 1892). Ohand (dead). (bom 1913). 


m 

I 


Kanwar Jogendra 
Ohand 
(bom 1920). 


1 


Kanwar Opendra 
Ohand 
(born 1922). 


Raja Rajindera Cliand,' the grandson and successor of Raja 
ITarendra Ohand, C.S.I., is a direct descendant of the celebrated Sansar 
Chand, mentioned in the family history of his collateral descent, Raja 
Jai Ohand of Lambagraon. Jodhbir Ohand, who was the son of a Gaddi 
wife, laid the foundation of his fortune by giving his two sisters in 
marriage to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who created liiiii a Raja, and 
“Conferred on him the tcmluqa of Nadaun, yidding about a lakh of 
rupees. This was the northern portion of the possessions of the Katoch 
tJhief, Anrodh Ohand, who had fled rather than give his sister to the 
son of Raja Hhian Singh, as already mentioned. Jodhbir Ohand 
at flrst acquired great influence at Lahore, being a personal favourite 
of Ranjit Singh; but by degrees the friendship lessened, and he was 
gradually stripped of the jagir lands he had acquired when his sisters 
were in high favour. His allowances had thus dwindled down to 
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Us. 30,000 when the Sikh War broke out, and he had to choose on which 
fiide to fight. He had received orders from Lahore to enlist a number 
of men and advance into Kahlur to occupy the ferries on the Sutlej, 
opposite Bilaspur, in support of the Sikh detachment, thus threaten- 
ing the British districts on the left bank of the river. J odhbir accord- 
ingly advanced from Nadaun with a few hundred men and took up 
JSb position on the boundary of the Katoch and KaMur countries. The 
movement caused some excitement, as he was known to be a good 
isoldier. It was, however, pointed out by Mr. Erskine, once Superin- 
t;endent of the Hill States, that his interests were on the side of the 
British and that he would do well to preserve a neutrality if he were not 
prepared to throw in his lot with them altogether. Jodhbir followed the 
good advice, and carefully refrained from assuming the offensive, though 
there was strong temptation to cut in on our unprotected flank and give 
trouble where we were least prepared for it. As a reward for his con- 
sistent behaviour in this crisis he was confirmed in his jagir of Es. 26,270, 
vrhich was to be treated as perpetual, and he received recognition as 
head of his branch of the family. In 1852 the grant was, at his own 
request, made tenable by a single heir, the others being entitled only 
to mainienance at the hands of the chief for the time being. 

Eaja Jodhbir Chand subsequently gave proof of his loyalty on 
more than one occasion. During the Eatoch insurrection he assisted 
in holding the Nadaun Tahsil, capturing several of the rebels. His 
:services were acknowledged by Mr. Barnes, then Deputy Commissioner, 
in a letter to the Commissioner. His son, Prithi Singh, fought during 
the Mutiny in Central India, winning the Order of Merit and receiving 
a hh'i'lat of Es. 500. Eor his good services generally, the Eaja was 
made a Ehight Commander of the Star of India in 1868, and was grant- 
‘Cd a' salute of seven guns as a personal distinction. Other concessions 
were made him in the form of rights to w/uafi escheats within his jagir. 

He thus, by his own merits, became one of the foremost of the Hill 
Eajputs, standing high in the esteem of the district officers. On his 
'death in 1873, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Henry Davies, expressed 
regret at losing a friend “ whose upright and honourable character 
had secured the respect and esteem of all, while he had discharged the 
duties of his position to the entire satisfaction of Government.” The 
-succession of Amar Chand to his father’s jagir was duly recognised, 
provision for the other sons being regulated in accordance with the 
rules already laid down. Eaja Amar Chand was at the same time in- 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate and of a Civil Judge as exercised 
i)y his father, within the limits of his jagir. 
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In 1878 te obtained from G-overnment a loan of Es. 50,000 on tbe^ 
security of bis estates, to enable bim to discharge tbe heavy liabilities 
incurred by bis father. This advance was duly repaid. Of bia 
brothers, Mian Hari Singh was an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and 
Sher Singh an Assistant Superintendent of Police. 

Eaja Atyiat Ohand, who was married to a niece of the Eaja of J asrot„. 
died in 1890 and was succeeded by Eaja Narendra Chand, who stood 
fourth on the district list of Provincial Darbaris, and was allied by 
marriage with the Jubal (Simla) and Mankotia families. Eaja 
Narendra Chand exercised the powers of a Magistrate and Munsif of 
the 1st Class. He was made a Companion of the Star of India in 
1907, and in 1908 the title of Eaja was conferred on him as a hereditary 
distinction, to be assumed by his successors in the headship of the 
family. The jagir was brought under regular Settlement in 1892, and 
the revenue then assessed was Es. 34,984, together with an additional 
Es. 4,421, taalugdari allowance, or a total of Es. 39,406. Raja 
Harendra Chand died in 1934 and was succeeded by his eldest son,, 
likka Mohendra Chand. This chief, however, survived his father only 
by 16 months and died in 1935. He was married twice, at first to the two» 
daughters of the Eaja of Hala Garb, and later to the two daughters of 
Eana Durga Singh of Bhajji. From the younger Eani of the first 
marriage was bom the present Eaja Eajindera Chand, while from the* 
younger Eani of the second marriage were born the two Kanwars, 
Gajindera Chand and Opendera Ohand. Eaja Eajindera Ohand was in- 
stalled as Chief in February 1936. He was married in a distinguished 
family of the Muradabad district. The total income of the Eaja from, 
all sources amounts approximately to Es. 50,000 a year. 
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RAIA BRIJ MOHAN PAL OF KUTLEHRe 

RAJA DHARAM PAL. 

Two generations. 


Raja Narayan 
Pal 

(died 1864). 


Mian Bhagwan Pal 
(died 1857). 

Mian Lndar Pal 
(died 1876). 


Raja Ram Pal, O.S.I. 
(died 1928). 

Raja Rajendra Pal 
(died 1928). 


r 


Ri^ JA BRIJ 
MOHAN PAL 
(bom 1890). 


Kanwar Hari 
Pal 

(born 1893). 


Tikka Mohendra 
Pal 

(born 1934). 


Krishan Pal. 


n 


Gopal Pal 
(died 1909). 

Kalian Pal 
(bom 1874). 


Kanwar Sheo 
Pal 

(born 1901). 




I s I 

Mian Lai Singh Mian Ran Bahadur Mian Suba Singh Mian Bhikam 
(died 1860). Siogh (died 1925). Singh 

I (died 1918). | (dled^l918). 

Three generations. Two generations. Two generations. Two generations. 


Kutlelir is the smallest of all the Kangra kingdoms. The territory 
has been formed by a break in the continuity of the second or Ja3wan> 
chain of the hills. As this ridge approaches the Sutlej, it suddenly' 
divides into two parallel branches; and the valley between them, with 
a portion of the enclosing hills, is the petty state of Kutlehr. The* 
dynasty is one of considerable antiquity, numbering according to local, 
accounts forty generations. The first Raja was a native of SambhaL 
near Moradabad, and was originally a Brahmin; But after acquiring* 
temporal power he and his descendants were considered Rajputs or 
members of the military class. 

The above account of the origin of his family is that given by 
Mr. Barnes. It differs from the local account, which traces its descent 
from Raja Qobind Pal of Poona, from whom the present Raja claims** 
to be the three hundred and seventy-ninth in lineal descent. At the* 
close of the Duapav Jug, or third age of the world, there flourished im 
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J?ooiia tlie Eaja Gobind Pal, wbo traced liis descent from tbe moon, 
iie iiad two sous, Ajain Pal and Dliaram Pal. While Ajain Pal was 
^way on a pilgrimage, his father died and his birth-right was nsnrped 
by Dharam Pal. Finding hims elf expelled from his home he wandered 
to the Punjab with his son Sukh Pal, and settled at Babhaur on the 
.Sutlej, in the Hoshiarpur district. His son moved on into the Kangra 
Hills, and was fortunate in securing the friendship of Sansar Chand, 
•a Katoch Raja of that period, who gave him his daughter in marriage, 
.and appointed him to rule over the country now known as Nadaun. 
The twentieth Eaja after Sukh Pal, by name Jas Pal, is said to have 
been a powerful monarch, who made himself master of ‘‘ the whole 
•country west of the Sutlej an evident exaggeration. This much 
may be said for Jas Pal, that he was the progenitor of one hundred and 
three Rajas, counting down to his representative now living at Kutlehr, 
-and excluding younger sons who became chiefs on their own account 
out of the regular line. One of these, Gajendra Pal, second son of 
Eaja Jas Pal, emigrated to the Simla Hills and founded the houses of 
Bhaji and Koti, still in existence as independent states. 

Coming to modern facts, we find the Kutlehr Rajas holding Chauki 
-Eutlehr, Mau Khandi in Nadaun, and Talhati in HosMarpnr, 
abont tbe time of the first Mnghal invasion. The Emperors 
.granted Sanads to the Eajas of Eutlehr addressmg them as Eai, and 
recognising their rights in the above-named tracts on payment” of a 
tribute of Rs. 1,600, and subject to their furnishing a contingent of 
forty horsemen and five hundred foot. 


In later times the aggressions of the Katoch, Jaswall and Kahlur 
Rajas limited the Eutlehr possessions to their present small dimensions. 
This was immediately before the coming of the great Maharaja 
Jho swallowed up all the Eangra Mnglets with the utmost impartiality, 
itntlehr had for years past maintained a precarious existence. In the 
time of the Eatoch Chief, Ghammand Chand, grandfather of Sansar 
an , one- alf the principality had been annexed to Eangra, and 
dunng the aenith of Sansar Chand’s power, the Eutlehr Raja became 
•entirely dmpossessed. But when Sansar Chand was pressed by the 

E^tr Bah^T opportunity of recovering the Eor,t of 

Eotwal Bah, a hereditary stronghold on the second range of hills over 

f they laid siege 

Ch'^' commanded by RajI 

A Khushhal Sinl 

e y promising the Eaja a jagir of Rs. 10,000, should he 
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•surrender witlLout furtlier figLting. These terms were accepted, and the 
Eaja duly entered into the enjoyment of his allowances. This jagir com- 
prised the tract called CLaratgarh in the Jaswan Dun, Hoshiarpur. 
During the First Sikh War, Eaja Narayan Pal, at the instance of the 
^Superintendent of Hill States, expelled the Sikh garrisons and seized 
Hotwal Bah. Later on, when the Talley came to the British, he de- 
manded the restoration of his Chauki Kutlehr property. This was re- 
fused; but in consideration of hopes which the Eaja alleged had been 
Tield out to him by English officers when his alliance was a matter of 
eonsequence to them, he was awarded a life-grant of Es. 10,000 in addi- 
tion to the jagir of like value he had received from Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, which was confirmed to the Eaja and his heirs lawfully begotten 
■for ever. An exchange of villages was subsequently effected with the ob- 
ject of giving the Eaja a compact jagir in the Kangra district. The 
new villages were Tapas, Tira, Heru, Thara and Dhiungli in Hamir- 
■pur; and as their value exceeded that of the old villages b 5 " Es. 1,188, 
■this sum was made payable by the Eaja to Government as nazra7ia. 
“The Eaja was also allowed three-fourths of the income of the forests 
within his jagir^ subject to a small annual deduction. Eaja Narayan 
Pal died in 1864. His property had become involved from various 
causes, and two years before his death it was taken over hj the Court 
•of Wards, and retained during the minority of his son and successor, 
Eaja Earn Pal, which ceased in 1869. Earn Pal received good educa- 
tion. He was always forward in loyal efforts of assistance to the Gov- 
•ernment. He exercised criminal and civil judicial powers within the 
limits of his jagir. His income from miscellaneous sources was 
Es. 1,200 including Es. 200 paid to him in lieu of forest fines, which 
were later wholly credited to Government. The Eaja stood fifth on the 
local list of Provincial Darbaris. He was granted sanads in the Darbars 
of 1877 and of 1903, and was made a C.S.I. in 1904. The title of Eaja 
was conferred on the head of the family as an hereditary distinction 
in 1908. The Eaja^s son, Eajendra Pal, was an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner and could boast of valuable service which he rendered during 
the Great War. He, however, died in 1928, onlj" a few months after 
the death of Eaja Earn Pal. 

The present head of the family is Eaja Brij Mohan Pal, the son 
of the late Eajendra Pal. He enjoys civil powers in the ilaqa of 
Kutlehr and criminal powers of an Honorary Magistrate of the 1st 
Class over a still wider area. At the time of the Jubilee of His late 
Majesty he contributed a substantial sum of money and received the 
thanks of His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab. He takes 
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interest in works of public welfare and bas constructed two buildings 
for tbe District Board and a Yernacolar Middle Scbool^ at bis own 
cost. He bas also constructed a road, six miles ia length, for the 
use of motor traffic. He is married to tbe daughter of Haja Bburi 
Singh of Gbamba, and ranks fifth among tbe Provincial Darbaris of 
bis district. At tbe time of tbe Great War be was already employed 
in tbe army and be did good services and earned tbe General Service 
Medal, tbe Baloobistan Medal and two Victory Medals. Similarly bis 
father and grandfather bad also done good work by way of recruitment 
and collection of War Bunds. His mother’s services in tbe hatyia 
nection were appreciated by Government by tbe grant to her of tbe 
Haisar-i-Hind Medal. Haja Brij Mohan Pal bas one minor son. Of 
his two brothers, Hanwar Hari Pal is employed in tbe Punjab Police 
and is at present on deputation to Jaipur, and Kanwar Sbeo Pal, wbo- 
was educated in England, is in tbe Indian Forest Service. 

Tbe jagir is exempt from process of attachment in tbe civil courts. 
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BAJA MANDHATA. 


Baja Daya Datta. 


Haja ■^heOa Singh 
(died 1819). 


Indar Singh Mian Bhoo Singh 

(died 1824) (dead). 

vide fainily of Bai Sahib 
Mian Baghu Nath Singh 
of Beh. 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1789). 


Baja Bir Singh 
(died 1846). 


Baja Jaawant Singh 
(died 1898). 


Mian Mohan 
Mangal 
(dead). 


Baja Gagan Singh 
(born 1882). 

Tikka Davendra Singh 
(born 1901)« 


Mian XJdham Singh 
(died 1918). 

Kanwar Banjit Singh 
(born 1917). 


Raja Gagan Singi. is the representative of the old Rajas of Nurpur, 
small state to ^he west of Goler. The original fonnder was a Tawar 
Rajput, Jeth Pal, an emigrant from Delhi, About seven hundred years 
ago he established himself at Pathankot near Gxirdaspur, whence his de- 
scendants are caUed Pathanias. Subsequently the family removed to the 
hills, probably for seclusion and safety, as the plains were open to inces- 
sant attacks. Rurpur became the capital in the reign of Raja Basu, over 
two hundred and fifty years ago. Between Jeth Pal, also known as 
Rftnn. Bhet, and the present representative, thirty-one generations have 
elapsed. The boundaries of the old principality are retained almost 
entire in the British pargana of Kurpur. During the period of Muham- 
madan ascendency, several members of this family wwe appointed to 
places of high trust, and deputed on hazardous expeditions in the ser- 
vice of the Empire. In the reign of Shahjahan, Raja Jagat Chand of 
ITurpur, at the head of a large body of Rajputs, raised in his own 
country, conducted a difidcult enterprise against the TJzbegs of Balkh 
and Badakhshan; and in the early part of the reign of Aurangzeb, 
Raja Mandhata, grandson of Jagat Chand, was deputed to the charge 
•of Bamian and Ghorband, on the western frontier of the Empire. 
After a lapse of tweniy years he was a second time appointed to this 
lonourable post, and created a mansabdar of two thousand horse. 
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In later time Eaja Bir Singk of Ntirpur fell a victim to Eanjit 
Singt’s aggressioES. At tlie commencement of tlie cold season of 181^ 
the MahaLja had appointed a grand rendezvous of all hxs forces, per- 
sonal and tributary, at Sialhot. But Bir Smgh failed to obey the- 
summons, and as a penalty was fined a sum designedly fixed beyond 
his ability to pay. After vainly endeavouring to meet the demand,, 
even, it is said, by the sale of bis sacrificial vessels, Bir Singh found 
in'TYifiAlf forced to quit his home. He crossed the border into Chamba, 
whither he was followed by many of his subjects and retainers, who 
voluntarily shared the bad fortunes of their old chief. Urged by some- 
of the bolder spirits, he presently made a descent upon Nurpur, deter- 
mined to strike one desperate blow for the recovery of his patrimony. 
But the tactics and resources of the simple hill chief were of no avail 
when opposed to the disciplined skill of veteran battalions. He was- 
beaten, and forced to fly in disguise through unfrequented mountain, 
paths to the British posts across the Sutlej. 

In 1816 Bir Singh was at Ludhiana, plotting with Shah Shuja 
against the Government of Eanjit Singh, who considered their machina- 
tions of sufficient importance to make them a matter of remonstrance- 
with the British Agent. Bir Singh was requested to leave Ludhiana, 
as Ms presence there was objectionable to the Lahore Darbar witih 
which the English were on terms of amity. He retired to Arki in 
the Simla Hills, where he lived for ten years in constant correspondence- 
vrith his Wazirs, never absmdoning the hope of ultimate success. In 
1826, encouraged probably by the dangerous illness of Eanjit Singh, 
he determined on another struggle for his rights. Starting in the garb- 
of a fcitir he reached Eatehpur, a village of Hurpur, bordering on 
Haripur. The headman recognised the Eaja in spite of Ms disguise, 
and basely betrayed Ms presence to the Sikh Kaa-dar. JTews was sent 


by express to Lahore that the hills were in rebellion; for when the- 
arrival of their old cMef was known the people rose to a man and: 
joined Ms standard. Nurpur was invested; but within a week Sardar 
Desa Singh had arrived at the head of an overwhelming force, and Bir- 
Singh was a second time obliged to seek refuge with the Chamba Eaja,. 
who handed the unfortunate man over to Ms enemies. He was sent to- 
Gobindgarh, and there kept for seven years. 

Bir Singh s wife was sister to Baja Charat Singh of Ohamba and' 
resided with her brother. At her solicitation, and in remorse for his 
own conduct, Cl^at Singh ultimately ransomed the ex-Eaja, paying 
Rs. 85,000 for Ms release. Eanjit Singh offered Mm the jagvr of Katii- 
lot, a fertile district on the Eavi, just outside the Mils, yielding: 



Eg. 12,000; but Bir Singh refused to be pacified with anything less 
than his old dominions, and these the Maharaja had no intention of 
giving. He, however, fixed a maintenance allowance for Bir Singh’s, 
infant son Jaswant Singh, of Es. 6,000 per aimum, which his mother- 
had the good sense to accept. 

The last days of this Prince were worthy of his character and 
career. In 1846, when the British and Sikh forces were engaged on the* 
banks of the Sutlej, Bir Singh again raised the banner of his race. 
He had been thirty years asserting his rights, and the present oppor- 
tunity was not to be foregone. But the excitement proved too much 
for a frame broken by age and the vicissitudes of fortune; and he died 
before the walls of his fort at Nurpur, consoled by the assurance that 
his enemies were overthrown and his wrongs at last avenged. The gal- 
lant and obstinate resistance shown by Eaja Bir Singh no doubt in- 
fluenced, and perhaps may be held to palliate, the conduct of his succes- 
sors towards the British Government. Tet the Eaja’s infant son could 
scarcely be regarded as responsible, although from the demeanour then 
assumed by his officials proceeded the misfortunes which subsequently 
fell upon him. All the other Eangra Eajas had stipends assigned 
them by Eanjit Singh, and their claims were easily disposed of by the- 
British authorities. But the Eaja of Hurpur never acquiesced in the 
seizure of his birth-right by the acceptance of a jagir. Bis case was 
therefore exceptional, and had to be treated on special grounds. The- 
opposition which he had always made, and his repeated attempts, 
to recover his territorj*, had given him and his advisers a bad name 
with the Sikhs, who regarded them as turbulent and dissatisfied; and 
no doubt this character was true, though justified in part- by the treat- 
ment they had received. Acting upon these impressions Sir Henry 
La-zrrence, Agent to the Governor-General, proposed a jagir of Es. 20,000 
for the young chief, on condition that he shoiild not reside at Hurpur, 
which the officials, misled by false hopes, most foolishly and insolently 
refused. For a year the Eaja remained without any provision, and in 
the interval John Lawrence, Commissioner, had lowered the offer by- 
three-fourths ; and this the Eaja was ultimately obliged to accept. 

On the outbreak of the Eebdllion of 1848, Earn Singh, eon of the- 
Wazir of -the ex-Eaja, collected a band of adventurers from the 
neighbouring Jammu Hills, suddenly crossed the Eavi and threw 
himself into the unoccupied fort of Shahpur. That night he received a. 
congratulatory deputation from the neighbourhood, and proclaimed 
by beat of drum that the English rule had ceased; that Dalip Singh 
was the paramount power; Jaswant Singh, Eaja of Hurpur, and he. 
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“R-ftm Singh, his ministers. When the news reached Hoshiarpur a small 
force was hurried off to the spot and the fort invested. This prompti- 
tude frightened the rebels, who fled during the night and took up sm- 
other position on a wooded range close to Nurpur. Shortly afterwards 
-John Lawrence, Commissioner, and Barnes, the District Officer, came 
up with reinforcements and stormed the position. Earn Singh was 
routed and obliged to seek shelter in the camp of the Sikhs at Easul. 
-During his occupation of the hills he had been joined by about four 
hundred men from the surrounding villages, some of them Eajputs of 
his own family, but principally idle, worthless characters who had 
nothing to lose. 


In January 1849, Ram Singh persuaded Raja Sher Singh to give 
him two Sikh regiments, each flve hundred strong, and with tham 
made a second irruption into the hills, taking up a position on the Dula 
heights. A force of all arms under General Wheeler marched to the 
attack, and the rebels were driven from their fastness with considerable 
slaughter, though not without loss to the British troops. Ram Singh 
■WM taken prisoner and transported to Singapore. But Raja Jaswant 
•Singh was at that time a boy of ten years, and of course in no way 
responsible for what had happened. In 1861 when the matter of the 
family aUowances was reconsidered on the death of his step-mother, 
the Raja s, pension of Rs. 6,000 per annum was doubled, apparently 
upon representations made on his behalf in 1854 by the Deputy 
Commissioner. These were based upon the antecedents of the family, 

-and must have gained strength by the Raja’s loyal behaviour during 
the Mutiny. “ 


In 1867, a part of the Raja’s pension was converted into a 
consis^g of the village of Baranda Ghandwal, yielding 
188, m the Nuipur Tahsil, the balance, Rs. 7,862, being paid to 
m as a cash pension. He possessed nearly five hundred acres 

^Chart^®%v lands in the ChatroH, Khani! 

.artMi M»!lu Bkawat., were eeeigaed to Um in oonaderatioii of 

rinode Bhedw. 


Smof Mia» dewet 

Smgh ™ rZTd^ “I Ste 

■™d‘^LS‘°.r'^^ Me broaer Prithi'singh wprrard, a loSb 
ad ago. Tie ,opw held by Jagat Singh wae granted to hie 
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grandfather, Wazir Snchet Singh, for services rendered during the 
Mutiny. It consisted of 2,692 acres, yielding about Es. 1,050, in the 
villages of Malak, Pundar and Bhadwar, Tahsil Nurpur. Hira Singh, 
father of Jagat Singh, was a Divisional Darhari. 

When Raja Jaswant Singh died in 1898, the present Eaja, Q-agan 
Singh, was a minor and the estate was taken over by the Court of 
Wards for three years. The Raja who was educated at the Aitchisoa 
College, Lahore, was vested with the powers of a Magistrate and a Munsif 
of the II Class. He is the sixth Provincial Darhari of the Kangra 
district. As head of one of the old Rajput families, he was granted 
the title of Raja as an hereditary distinction in 1908. His brother, 
Mian IJdham Singh, who was a Subedar in the Army, died in 1918, 
leaving a son, Ranjit Singh, who is receiving education at the Aitchi* 
son College, Lahore. 



ghiefs and families of note. 

RAI BHAGWANT SINGH OF KULU- 


BAJA THEDI SINGH. 


1 


Pritanf Singh. 

I 

I 


Charan Singh. 
Eour generations. 


Prem Singh. 


Hikram 

Singh 

(died 

1816 ). 

I 

Baja 

Jit 

Singh 

(died 

1841 ). 


Kishan 
Singh 
(died 1817). 


Khushal Jhaga> Singh 
Singh. (died 1876). 


“1 


Bhawani 

Singh 

(died 

1897 ). 


'I 

Hira 

Singh 

1 

Dharam 

Singh 

(bom 

1882). 


Raja Thakar 
Singh 

(died 1852). 

Rai dian 
Singh 

(died 1870). 

Rai Dalip Singh 
(died 1892). 


Rai Bahadur Rai 
Megh Singh 
(died 1921). 


Ranhir Singh 
(died 1842). 


Hira Singh, 
(died 
1927). 

Three sons. 


Sansar Singh 
Pour sons. 




RAI BHAGWANT 
SINGH 
(bom 1907). 


Dbanwant 

Singh 

(born 1915). 


Durga 

Singh 

(bom 1917). 


sn 
Nadhi 
Singh 

(bom 1918). 


1 

^ ! 

Tikka Mohindar Kanwar Kuber 

Singh. Singh. 

Eai BKagwant Singh, jagirdar of Waziri Eupi, is the representa- 
tive of the old Eajas of Kulu. Tradition describes Sudh Singh, 
founder of the house, as a young Bajput, the banished son of a Baja 
of Miapun in Hindustan, wandering in search of adventure, and 
fortunate in having secured the good graces of a goddess of local fame, 
with whose assistance he succeeded in overthrowing some unpopular 
Thakurs and making himself king in their stead. This is the story 
^f their origin put forward by the present chiefs. The other theory 
is that Sudh Singh was a peasant of greater intelligence and energy 
than his fellows, and pushed himself into the front rank on some 
occasion which necessitated the selection of a leader for the common weal. 
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.But all are agreed that there 'vras a man named Sudh Singh who raised 
Eulu to the status of a kingdom, and whose children have since ruled 
under the designation of the Eoli Eajas. Sudh Singh^s connection 
with the Waziri Eupi and Parol country dates back about four hundred 
years. There was at first a struggle for existence. Then succeeded 
-a period of prosperity, when the Eulu Eajas took the lead in hill 
politics, and made their power felt along the Sutlej in the far Bashahr 
country and in Lahaul, as well as lower down the Beas and in the 
upper Eangra Yalley. Finally came the fall before Sikh supremacy, 
and amalgamation with Lahore, forced upon all the Eajput states 
north and west of the Sutlej. 

The Mughals who established themselves as the supreme power in 
Akbar’s reign interfered little with the hill states so long as the gross 
tribute levied on the chiefs was paid with tolerable punctuality. But 
the absence of fighting or disturbance of boundaries of the principalities 
in Eulu, which distinguishes the reigns of Eaja Bahadur Singh's four 
-successors, has probably something to do with the general subjection 
of the Eajputs to the Delhi Emperors. Eai Bhagwant Singh, the 
present Chief, possesses copies of orders sent by the Emperors to his 
ancestors, in which they are addressed as Zamindars of Eulu 
iThis is fair evidence of the estimation in which these kinglets were 
held by the Muhammadan rulers of Hindustan. 

A second period in Eulu history begins with the conquest of Lag 
by Eaja Jagat Singh in concert with the Eaja of Maudi, eady in the 
seventeenth century. The Lagwalti Eaja possessed Kohar and Sawar 
in Chhota Bangahal as well as all the slopes to the TJl Eiver from the 
outer Himalaya, now included in the Mandi State, and the country 
known as Mandi Sahraj. This latter territory fell to the Mandi Eaja’s 
share, while what remained was kept by the Eaja of Eulu, who shortly 
afterwards annexed Srigarh and Harayangarh on Suket side. Lahaul 
was added by Bidhi Singh, son of Eaja Jagat Singh, and he also 
wrested Dhol and Eandi from the Eaja of Bashahr. He was succeeded 
by his son Eaja Man Singh, in whose time the fortunes of the Eulu 
Eaj reached their highest pitch. He continued to Plunder Bashahr, 
and eventually annexed Sangri. and took tribute from other petty 
states, such as Eumharsen and Eotguru, now in the Simla district. 
Man Singh made himself for ever infamous by condoning* the Maudi 
Eaja's assassination of his own son-in-law, Pirthi Pal, last Eaja of 
Bangahal, whose sister he (Man Singh) had married, and by accepting 
AS the price of his forbearance, a considerable slice of the kingdom 
which his murderer had seized. Then he quarrelled with ]\randi and 
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Tie period of declme iogio. wifi » »’»4‘ “S*"^ 3 

M» £gh'. gr»ia«.o, J.i Singi, by ooo of the D»y<d We^o. wio bad 

bt;3>'dVmtLecoo«try. Tie te«Uy ^ ;7 

prominently in Knlu kistory, and has inflnen^ to 
result was that Jai Singk was expelled, and kxs brotker T^edx Srn^ 
put on tke tkrone. Mandi took advantage of tke confusion to seme tke 
greater pai't of tke Ckoar country; and everjdking portended a 
speedy break up of tke Kulu Eaj, wken Tkedi Singk ^e^olved jon a 
dLerate measui-e for recovering tke power, wkick, under tke Wazirs, 
kad oozed out of kis kands. He invited tke leading Dayals and tkeir 
adkerents to a royal banquet, and having made tkem well drunk witk 
drugged liquor, slew them one and all to the number of three hundred 
and^oYer. This proceeding had the effect of clearing the political 
atmosphere for some time, and Thedi passed the rest of his days in the* 
undisputed enjoyment of his patrimony. He was followed by bus son, 
Pritam Singh, in whose time the power of the Mughals melted away, 
and anarchv began to show signs of spreading over the land. The 
Gurkhas in those days issued from their hills and spread along the 
Himalayan slopes to the edge of the Sutlej ; while beyond, to the Haviy 
all the Rajputs had become tributary to Sansar Chand Katoch of 
Kangra. The Kulu Eajas paid tribute to the Gurkhas for Sangri, and 
to Sansar Chand for Kulu proper; but their geographical position was 
in itself a protection from the levy of exactions which w'ould have been 
difficult to realise, and thej’’ passed, on the whole, a tolerably indepen- 
dent existence. Their troubles, however, were all before them. They 
were about to encounter the Sikhs, a nation in those days united and 
powerful, which no combination of hill chiefs could withstand. 


Kangra was invaded by the Gurkhas in 180G, and three years aft<=^r 
Sansar Chand, in desperation, sought the assistance of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, In doing so he was unwittingly signing the death-warrant of 
his own and every Rajput State in Kangra. The Gurkhas were indeed 
driven back; but Ran jit Singh retained his hold on the hills. Kulu 
suffered in common with its neighbours. An official of the Khalsa was 
sent to ask for tribute, and he returned to Lahore with Rs. 40,000. Three 
years later, when a second demand was evaded, Diwan Mohkam Chand 
promptly arrived with a following strong enough to enforce it. 
Rs. 60,000 was the sum named. The Raja urged it was beyond hie 
means, but the Sikhs insisted and took possession of his dwelling at 
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^Stiltanpiir forcing liim to fly for safety to the mountains. Eventually 
the unfortunate prince raised the money and induced his visitors to 
retire. About this time (1814-15) the Gurkhas were driven back into 
Nepal by the English, and the Governor-General granted a sanad for 
Sangri to the Eaja who, like the other Cis-Sutlej hill chiefs, had taken 
side against the Gurkhas. In 1816 the chiefship was assumed bj' Ajit 
Singh, an illegitimate son of the last Raja Bikram Singh. The suc- 
cession was disputed by his uncle, Eishan Singh, who, with the aid 
of Raja Sansar Chand, collected a large force in the Eatoch country 
wherewith to invade Eulu. But he was repulsed twice with heavy 
loss, and was made prisoner on the second occasion with most of his 
followers, owing to the defection of the Raja of Mandi, who basely 
went over to the other side at a critical moment in the fight. The 
Eatoch men were stripped naked and sent back over the mountains to 
iheir homes, while Eishan Singh died shortly afterwards with 
mysterious suddenness. 

In 1839 a Sikh force was sent under General Ventura against the 
neighbouring State of Mandi. It met with only slight resistance, and 
the Raja w’as made prisoner and sent to Amritsar. Having penetrated 
-so far into the hills, the opportunity of exploring farther was too good 
io be lost ; so on the pretext that Eulu had shown a disposition to help 
Mandi, a force under the Sindhanwalia Sardar was sent up the Beas. 
No resistance was made, and the Raja beguiled by fair promises, and 
wishing to save Sultanpur and his palace from another sack, allowed 
himself to be made a prisoner; whereupon the Sikhs set about making 
themselves comfortable in the country they had practically annexed. 
As the quickest means of reducing the hill forts of Sahraj , the prisoner 
Raja was made to march with the army, and personally order the sur- 
render of such as desired to hold out in his name. He was not treated 
with even common courtesy ; and his guards went to the length of drag- 
ging him about by the beard and offering other indignities to his 
person whenever it was deemed expedient to hasten the movements of the^ 
villagers, who almost worshipped their King, in the supply of food 
and money. This brutal treatment met with a severe punishment. 
The hillmen, who could have borne much on their own account, boiled 
over with fury at the thought of a suffering Raja. A plot to rescue the 
imhappy chief was devised by Eapuru, Wazir of Sahraj, head of the 
branch of the Dayals. A sort of fiery cross was sent round, and men 
were secretly mustered from all parts of the -country. The Sikh force 
was probably about one thousand strong. It had done its work, and 
had returned from outer 'Sahraj by the Basleo Pass. A little way 
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below the fort of Tang, the road, a mere foot-path, ran along the bank 
of a wooded ravine ; and here the Sahrajis lay in ambush and awaited 
the Sihhs, who came marching along in single file, undisturbed by any 
feeling of insecurity. When that part of the line which guarded the' 
Eaja came opposite the enemy, a sudden rush was made, a few men 
cut down, and the Baja caught up and carried swiftly up the Tnminf.ain 
side. At the same time, all along the line, rocks were rolled down and. 


shots fired from above at the Sikhs, who were seized with a panic and 
fell back upon the fort of Tang. Here they remained two days until 
they were forced to move out by the failure of provisions. They were- 
attacked again as they marched down the valley, and made slow pro- 
gress. At last they struck up the mountain side, hoping to reach un- 
commanded ground and secure supplies in the villages above. But 


they did not know the country, and only got on to a particularly barren, 
steep and rugged hill side, where they could barely keep their footing, 
and did not find even water to drink. The light and active hillmen 
kept above them wherever they went, knocking over some with 
rocks, and (hiving others like sheep over the precipices. After a night 
spent in this way the miserable remnant were forced down again into 
t e valley, and there induced to give up their arms on the promise 
that their lives would be spared. It is said that four or five men of 
ow caste, dressed as Brahmins, entered the rough entrenchment which 
the Sikhs had thrown up, and with their hands on a cow’s taU, swore 
that the lives of the Sikhs should be spared. But no sooner were they 
disarmed than the Sahrajis set upon them and massacred them with- 
out pity. One or two camp followers, not regular soldiers, were the 
only survivors. 


At the news of this triumph, which occurred in the spring in 1840 

tt. sutiei *d’ 
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In KuIxl, however, a force was retained, and a Kardar appointed 
to manage the revenue. In the autumn of 1841, the two Ranis escaped 
from their prison in the palace by a passage which they had secretly 
dug ont under the walls, and tied to the mountains. They were on 
their way to join the Raja at Sangri when they heard the news of his 
death, which happened there in September, 1841. Instead of going on 
to be burnt with his remains according to the custom of the family, 
they returned to the palace at Sultanpur, and began intrigues with 
regard to the choice of a successor. 

The Sikhs at this time seem to have intended to give up Kulu, and 
to instal as Raja some one of the family who should hold the country 
on a heavy tribute. Maharaja Sher Singh, who had succeeded 
Eanjit Singh about two years previously, had been much in the.3e 
hills, and was inclined to be lenient towards the chiefs. When 
Ajit Singh died at Sangri, Mr. Erskine, the Superintendent of the 
Simla Hill States, reported in favour of Ranbir Singh, infant son of 
Mian Jagar Singh, who had accompanied his first cousin, Ajit Singh^ 
to Sangri. Jagar Singh was passed over as being defective in 
intellect. The Ranis sent for Jagar Singh’s child to Sultanpur, and 
the Sikh officials there admitted his claim, and wished to send him to 
Lahore to receive investiture. But on the way, at Mandi, he fell sick 
and died. Thakur Singh, a first cousin of Jagar Singh, was then 
made Raja and given the Waziri Rupi in jagir. The whole country 
was offered to him on a heavy tribute ; but he was a dull and timid man, 
and refused the responsibility. Sangri ultimately remained in pos- 
session of the imbecile Jagar Singh. 

Three or four years later, in 1846, at the close of the First Sikh 
War, the Trans-Sutlej territory, name^ly, the Jullundur Doab and the* 
hill country between the Sutlej and the Ravi, was ceded to the British. 
Government. Kulu with Lahaul and Spiti became a Tahsil of the new 
district of Kangra. Thakur Singh was confirmed in his title of Raja, 
and allowed to exercise sovereign powers within his jagir of Rupi. 
Jagar Singh of Sangri claimed the estate, but was told to rest content 
with what he had received. 

On Thakur Singh’s death in 1852, there was some question whether 
the whole jagir should not be resumed, as the mother of his only son 
Qyan Singh was not a wife. It was decided to give Gyan Singh the 
title of Rai instead of Raja, and only half the jagir, with no political 
powers; but three years later, on a reconsideration of his claims, the 
resumed half was restored. The Government, however, gave him no 
judicial powers, and reserved the right to fell timber in the whole jagir^ 
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Eai Gyan Singh died in 1870, and the succession to the jagvr de- 
yolyed on his son Eai Dalip Singh. He was a minor at the time of 
his father’s death, and the estate, which was then encumbered, was 
managed under the Court of Wards till 1883 when it was made over 
to Dalip Singh, greatly improved and free of debt. The jagir, which 
comprised the villages of Kot Kandi, Chung Harkandi, Kanawar, 
Bahian emd Sainsar in Kulu, was brought under Settlement m 1876-77, 
and the assessment fised at Es. 10,000. The jagirdar’s rights were 
declared to be those of a superior proprietor. The valuable timber 
forests situated within the limits of the jagir were reserved as the 
exclusive property of Government. In 1909 the jagi^ contained a 
great number of subordinate rent-free tenures held under the grantee, 
who estimated their yield at Es. 2,000 per annum. Eai Dalip Singh 
was a member of the Kangra District Board, and of the Kulu Local 
Board, and was allied by marriage with Nadaun and Mandi Eajas. He 
died in 1892 and left a son Megh Singh, aged 10 years, who was edu- 
cated at the Aitchison College. The estate was taken under the Court of 
Wards until Rai Megh Singh came of age in 1903. He was the seventh 
Provincial Darhari of the Kangra dis-trict, and exercised the powers 
of a Magistrate and Munsif of the second class. The estate was 
cleared of debt by the Court of Wards and left with a balance in hand 
of Rs. 20,000. The Rai married two daughters of Kanwar Bhagwan 
Chand of Nalagarh, Besides he had another woman, who was for all in- 
tents and purposes his wife. Prom the e^lder of the first two wives he had 
a son, Tikka Bhagwant Singh, and from the younger he had two sons, 
Kanwars Dhanwant Singh and Durga Singh. The third gave birth to 
Mian BTadhi Singh. The Rai rendered good services during the Great 
War by assisting in the work of recruitment. His work was appreciated 
by means of a sanad which was conferred on biTn by the Commander- 
in-Chief. He was a good sportsman, particularly proficient in cricket. 
He died prematurely in 1921 at the age of 39 years, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Rai Bhagwant Singh. He being a minor, his estate 
went under the Court of Wards, and remained under its control until 
1930. Rai Bhagwant Singh was educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore. He is married to the two sisters of the Rani of Mandi, who 
herself came from the house of Suket. But his elder wife died within 
a year of his marriage, while the younger has borne him two sons, 
Tpka Mohinder Singh and Kanwar Kuber Singh. Rai Bhagwant 
Singh is exempt from attendance in civil courts and also enjoys exemp- 
tion from certain provisions of the Arms Act. He is a Provincial 
Harbari. 
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RAJA WALI-ULLAH KHAN OF REHLU. 


BAJA KABAM-ULLAH KHAN. 


Baja A^har Khan 
Five generations. 


Baja Bahim-nllah 
Khan 
(died 1847). 


Sadiq-ullah Khan. 
Three generations. 


'Tikka Mahmud Dilawar 


Khan. 

Baja Hamid- 
ullah Khan 
(died 1879). 


Khan. 


Khan 

Bahadur 


Mirza Yahya Mirza Nawab Mirza Saif- 


Faqir-ullah (died 187 1 ). 

Khan | 

(died 1889). I 


Khan 
(died 1874- 


ullah Khan. 


Mirza Zafar- Three Three 

ullah Khan generations, generations, 
(died 1919). 

Two 

generations. 


Sardar Bahadur 
Lt.-Ooloiiel 
Baja Ata-uUah 
Khan 
(died 1902). 

Khan Sahib 
Baja Muhammad 
Ikram-ullah Khan 
(dead). 

Three 

generations. 


Mirza Habib- 
ullah Khan 
(died 1880). 

Two 

generations. 


Mirza 

Abdullah Khan 
(died 1894). 

Two 

generations. 


Baja Niamat- 
ullah Khan 
(died 1904). 

Baja Azim-ulJah 
Khan 

(died 1905). 


Mirza Karamat- 
ullah Khan 
(died 1900). 

Two 

generations. 


RAJA WALI- 
ULLAH KHAN 
(born 1867). 


Mirza Kalim- 
uUah Khan 
(died 1905). 

Mirza ^a-ullah 
Ehan 
(died 1905). 


Mirza 

1 

Mirza 

Mirza 

Mirza 

Munir- 

Amir- 

Atiq- 

Shafiq- 

ullah 

ullah 

ullah 

ullah 

Khan 

Khan 

Khan 

Khan 

(died 

(died 

(born 

(born 

1906). 

1905). 

1911). 

1912). 


\ I I i i j 1 

Mirza Mirza Mirza Mirza Mirza Mirza Mirza 

Bashir-uUah Nazir- Munir- Amir- Atiq- Shafiq- AsMaq- 
Khan ullah ullah ullah ullah ullah ullah 

(died 1905). Khan Khan Khan Khan Khan Khan 

(died 1906). (died (died (born (born (born 

1906). 1905). 1911). 1912). 1921). 

Raja Azim-uUali EJian was tlie liead of tke family of tke Raskmir 
Rajas of RajaurL, whick was keld by them in sovereignty up to tke 
year 1841. Tke last ruling ckief was Rakim-uUak Elan, wko on sus- 
picion of attempting tke life of Makaraja Gulab Singk was sent as a 
prisoner to Gobindgark and kis lands taken over by tke Sikks. He was 
skortly afterwards set at liberty; but kis country remained witk Gulab 
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Singh and formed part of the territory confirmed to him under the treaty 
of March, 1846. Pakir-ullah Khan, son of Eahim-nllah, took an active* 
part in conjunction with Nawab Imam-ud-din Khan, then GoYernor 
of Kashmir, in resisting surrender of possession to the Maharaja. But 
his efforts were fruitless. He was exiled to Rehlu in Kangra, where* 
his descendants now live as semi-foreigners, never having been heartily 
received by the indigenous Rajput princes. 

The family were originally Hindus. They claimed descent from 
Raja Jir Rao, a Jiral Rajput of the stock of the Mahabharat P.andavs. 
They emigrated from Kalanaur many years ago, and after long wander- 
ings and varied fortune, settled down in Rajauri and created bit by bit 
the kingdom from which the Sikhs ultimately expelled them. They pro- 
bably changed their faith in the early days of Muhammadan conquest ; 
and they appear to have accepted fiefship under the Mughals without 
murmur, and even to have assisted them in conquering and holding the 
country. Raja Mast Khan received lands yielding a revenue of’ 
Rs. 50,000 from Akbar for services rendered in connection with the 
conquest of Kashmir; and some years later Raja Taj Khan gave his 
daughter, Rajbai, in marriage to Aurangzeb, who made a short stay 
at Rajauri in the course of a pleasure-trip to Kashmir. Rajbai bore 
a son, Bahadur Shah, who succeeded to the throne of Delhi. The 
Mughal prefix of Mirza, used by the younger members of the family, 
is said to have originated from this connection with the royal house. 

Inayat-ullah Khan, grandson of Taj Khan, was made a panjhazari 
or governor, and appointed to the charge of Ghorband on the western 
frontier. He was granted Punch, Bhimbar and certain other tracts. 
He laid out handsome gardens at Rajauri, built a palace and a sarai at 
Inayatpur, and forts at Kaushahra and Manawar. His grandson, Rafi- 
ullah Khan, quarrelled with Raja Dharb Dev of Jammu over a boundary 
dispute and in the fight which ensued he worsted the Raja and beat him 
back to his capital. To commemorate the victory he removed some 
bricks from the Mandi palace at Jammu and placed them in the walls 
of his own house at Rajauri, whence they are said to have been removed 
and restored to their original position by Maharaja Gulab Singh. After 
Eafi-ullah the Rajauri power began to decline. His successor, 
Asmat-ullah, had been brought up in luxury at Delhi and was enervated 
and unfitted to give and take the hard knocks which were the portion 
of a ruler in those days. Early in the eighteenth century the Rajauri 
Rajas were being worsted on all sides. Manawar was seized by Jammu, 
the people of Bhimbar and Karial openly refused to pay revenue, and the- 
outl:ving districts transferred their allegiance to chiefs better able to* 
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guarantee them a peaceful existence. Baja £aram-ullah was a man of 
energy and ambition, and might have restored the family fortunes; 
but he was persistently crushed and kept under by Sardar Abdullah 
Khan, whom Timur had appointed governor of Kashmir. Abdullah 
had reason to be angry with Karam-uUah for the latter refused him his 
daughter in marriage. Then came Karam-ullali's son, Aghar Khan, 
V ho was unfortunate in having to resist the attempt of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh in 1813 to seize Rajauri. He fled and was captured, and died in 
prison. Eaja Karam-ullah Khan^s second son Eahim-uUah Elhan was* 
allowed a jagir of Es. 12,000. He made friends with the Maharaja and 
was employed in many military expeditions, including one against Kash- 
mir which proved successful, and for which he received a jagir worth 
Es. 50,000. This was held by him until his expatriation in 1841. 

Eahim-uUah rendered service to the British Government during the 
Kirst Afghan War by sending his son, Yahya Khan, under Maharaja 
Ban jit Singh^s orders, with a force of about one thousand men to keep 
the road open between Peshawar and Ali Masjid. But in the Sikh Wara 
he sided against the English, and fought with their enemies at Feroze- 
pore and Ferozeshah. He died shortly after settling at Rehlu, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Hamid-ullah Khan. His third son, Fakir- 
ullah Khan, took up his residence at Y'azirabad in Giijramvala and died 
there in 1889. His descendants are noticed belo\Y. 

Zafar-ullah Khan, son of Yahya Khan, waf* an Extra A.^sistant 
Commissioner and a Divisional Darbari of the Gujranwala district. 

Since annexation the family has always evinced a spirit of active 
loyalty. During the Mutiny, Hamid-ullah Khan, grandson of Eaja 
Eahim-ullah Khan, furnished levies who were employed in Hoshiarpur, 
Kulu, Kangra and Dharamsala, under the orders of men of the Rajauri* 
clan. They behaved in an exemplary way, and a relation of Hamid- 
ullah EJian had charge of all the posts of trust at Dharamsala. His- 
uncle, Nawab Khan, fought on our side at Multan, and accompanied 
General Taylor with a body of retainers when that officer proceeded to 
Kurpur to disarm a wing of the 4th Native Infantry. In recognition of 
these services Hamid-ullah Khan received a khilat of Es. 1,000 and the 
title of Eaja Bahadur, while a khilat of Rs. 600 was conferred upon 
Nawab Khan. 

The pension of Es. 16,000, which had been assigned to the family 
was subsequently converted into a jagir of eight villages in the Kangra* 
Tahsil. The pension had been divided as follows : — 


Hamid-uU^ K!han 
Fakir-ullah Khan 


Es. 
... 5,000 
... 3,300 
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[Taliya Klian 
Nawab Khan 
Saif-nllah Khar^ 


Bs. 

... 2,800 
... 2,600 
... 2,400 


The jagirs are held by the original sharers or their heirs in the above 
proportions. The income is realised by the head of the family and 
distributed by him to the several recipients. Snccession is regulated by 
the Muhammadan law of inheritance, as modified by the rales prescribed 
for the conquest tenure jagirdars of the Punjab, the only exception being 
Raja Wali-ullah Khan whose share will be governed by the law of 
primogeniture. 


Hamid-uUah Khan took service under Government, and died as an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1879. He was succeeded by his son, 
BTiamat-ullah Khan, who was given the title of Raja as a personal dis- 
tinction and made an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
Niamat-ullah Khan was a Divisional Darbari, and his younger brother, 
Karamat-ullah Khan, was a Tahsildar. To be able to pay off the large 
debts left by his father, Niamat-uUah Khan obtained and subsequently 
repaid a State loan of Rs. 29,000. He died in 1904 and his son, Raja 
Azim-ullah Khan, who succeeded him, was killed with many of his 
relatives in the earthquake of 1905, when the old fort at Rehlu was 
practically destroyed. 

There was a dispute about succession between Ahsan-uUah Khan, 
son of Karamat-\illah Khan, and Wali-uUah Ehan, brother of Raja 
Fiamat-TiUalx Khan. The latter was ultimately granted the title of Eaja 
m 1911. Eaja Wali-nllah Khan retired, after 32 years’ service, as a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, and is now an Honorary Magistrate 
of the second class at EeMu. He is also a nominated member of the • 
Kan^a District Board for the last six years and has done much useful 
public work. His eldest son, Tikka Atiq-ullah Khan, is practising as a 
lawyer at Dharamsala. 


Mirza Fakir-uUah Khan was the head of a separate branch of this 
faniily. He was an Honorary Magistrate at Wazirabad and a Provincial 
DMban of Qi^ranwala; and for services as magistrate he received the 

died in 1889. His eldest son, Ata- 
^ah aan, was appointed Eisaldar of the Irregular Cavalry and with 

Horse at Delhi, serving 

wi^ creit ^ughout the Mutiny. He was also in Abyssiiia and 
tool m ft, s^i ^ ^ 1 
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of Britisli India. In special acknowledgment of Ms services^ a grant 
of six hundred acres in Eukhanwala, Talisil Kasur, Lahore was made 
to him and his heirs in perpetuity. He was subsequently promoted to 
the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in his regiment, the iOfch 
Bengal Lancers, and held the important post of British Envoy at Kabul 
on a salary of Es. 13,000 per annum. For his services at Kabul he 
was granted the personal title of Eaja. He died in 1902 and his son, 
Ikram-ullah Khan, succeeded him. Ikram-ullah Khan served as an 
Honorary Magistrate in Gujranwala and was granted his father^s seat 
in Provincial Darbars. He was President of the Wazirabad Munici- 
pal Committee, Chairman of the Gujranwala District Board and was 
for some time a member of the Punjab Pi'ovincial Council and of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. For Ms useful public work he was made 
Khan Sahib and, later, the title of Eaja was bestowed on Mm as a 
personal distinction. 

Atta^ullah Khan, younger brother of Abdullah Khan, who entered 
the service with him was Eisaldar-Major in the same regiment. His 
son, Khalil-ullah Khan, retired as Eisaldar. His step-son, Ghulam Ah- 
med Khan, was a Eisaldar in the 9th Bengal Lancers. Mirza Fakir-ullah 
Khan owned four hundred and thirty-two acres in the Mitranwali and 
Nika Khe!l villages, Tahsil Daska, Sialkot, and about one hundred acres 
in Eadala, Tahsil Wazirabad, Gujranwala. Mirza Zafar-ullah Khan, son 
of Mirza Tahya Khan, retired as an Extra Assistant Commissioner and 
his son, Karim-ullah Khan, is a Tahsildar. Amin-ullah Elhan also retired 
as an Extra Assistant Commissioner and is now an Honorary Magistrate* 
at Bahawalnagar. Ahsan-ullah Khan is an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and his brothers, Faiz-ullah Khan and Said-ullah Khan, are 
Deputy Superintendent of Police and Deputy Traffic Superintendent, 
G.I.P. Eailway, respectively. Mian Asad-ullah Khan retired as a Tah- 
sildar, and so did his son, Fateh-ullah Khan. Hafiz-ullah Elan was in 
the Deputy Commissioner’s Office at Dharamsala and his son, Latif-ullah 
Khan, is a treasury clerk at Palampur. Both Fateh-ullah Khan and 
Latif-ullah Khan are descendants of Eaja Aghar Khan. 

Eaja Ikram-ullah Khan died in 1933 and was succeeded by Ms son, 
Abd-ullah Khan, who was granted the King’s Commission in 1918, was 
later promoted to the rank of Captain but was permitted to resign in 
1930. He is President of the Wazirabad Municipality and of the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia and a nominated member of the Gujranwala Dis- 
trict Board. His younger brother, Karamulla Khan, M.E.C.V.S., is 
Chief Veterinary Officer in Hyderabad (Deccan). Abdulla Khan and 
his brothers own extensive landed property in Lahore, Gujranwala 
and Sialkot districts. 
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Diuinig the Qxeat War the family rendered commendable service 
by providing recruits and money. Three members of the family served 
overseas. The family jagir continues to be held by the heirs in the 
original proportion, except that Bs. 2,000 have been set apart from the 
share of Raja Wali-nllah Khan for the maintenance of the sons of 
JELaramat-nUah Rhan. 
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RAJA AUTAR SINGH. 


Raja XTmed Singh 
(died 1876). 


Mian Narayan Singh 
(died 1877). 


Raja Brij Rai 
Singh 
(died 1S92). 

Sishan Singh 
Wied 1895). 


Bhopal Singh Kesri Singh Sunder Singb Fateh Singh 

(died 1900). (died 1909). (died 1870). (died 1881). 


Mian Sant 
Singh 

(born 1887). 


^ 

Mehtab Singh f T 

(born 1885). Jaswant Shiv Saran 
I Singh Singb 

j (died 1898). (died 1935) 

Gajendra Singh Ludhar 
(born 1910). Singh 

(bom 1896). 


Raja Atar Singh 
(died 1922). 


Hari Singh 
(died 1926). 


Man Mohan Singh 
(born 1924). 

1 

Sardul Singh 
(died 1911). 


Elirp^ Singh 
(died 1917). 


Pritam Singh 
(bom 1934). 


Kanwal Singh 
(died 1918). 


1 


Hira Singh RAJA MOTI SINGH Ganga Singh 
<died 1915). (born 1901). (born 1910). 


Tikka Jaidev Singh 
(born 1924). 


Kanwar Jasjit 
Singh 

(bom 1925). 


Ratan Singh Suja Singh 
(born 1914). (born 1918). 


Thakur Sukhdev 


Singh 

(born 1929), 


Baja Moti Singh Bhadwalia, the 6th Provincial Darhari of the 
Eangra district, is the descendant of the ex-Bajas of Bhadu in Kashmir. 
His grand-nndle, Brij Eai Singh, elected to reside in British territory 
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on the cession of that country to Maharaja Gnlah Singh, receiving per- 
petual cash pension from the G-ovemment in lieu of lands ceded for this- 
special purpose hy the Maharaja. The pension for the Bhadwal 
family was hzed at Bs. 5,000 per annum. Of this sum £s. 500 were 
allotted to Bir Singh, the younger brother of Autar Singh, who was the 
first pensioner, as the former chose to remain in Kashmir. The balance 
was paid to Autar Singh’s descendants. When a dispute arose many 
years ago regarding the distribution of the shares among the brothers, 
an authoritative partition was effected. The pension was then drawn 
by Eaja Attar Singh and shared by him with his cousins and widows of 
the family. Eaja Attar Singh died in 1922 and was succeeded by his- 
eldest son, Moti Singh, who is the present Eaja. Eaja Moti Singh ’s 
a Provincial Barbari. He has been granted five squares of land in the 
Montgomery district. Besides, he possesses some land in Tilokpur and' 
its neighbourhood and also forty acres as muafi in village Shahpur in the 
Eangra district. 
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RAJA NAURANG SINGH, MANKOTU. 


BAJA APtJRAB SINGH 
(died 1849)- 
I 


Baja Alakhdeo Siagh 
(died 1867). 

I 


Upendra Singfa 
(died 1899). 


Baja Jagd'sh Baja Balbir Sheoden Singh Shen Singh Devi Singh 

Singh Singh (died 1906). (died 1876). (born 1866). 

(died 1877). (died 19o9). | 

Durgalmgh BAJA NAUBANQ SINGH 
(born 1896). (born 1903). 


Tikka Digvijay Singh 
(died 1928). 


Tikha Indravi jay Singh 
(born 1935). 


Baghunath 
Singh 
(died 1913). 


I < J » ] 

Gopal Singh Dalip Amar Singh Karam Haii Singh 

(born 1895). Singh (died 1904). Singh (born lurS)* 

^born 1899)* (bom 1906). 


Omkar Deva Singh Megh Singh 

(born 1928). (bom 1935). 


Lieutenant Baja Naurang Singh, Mankotia, a Provincial Darbari 
of the Eangra district, is the great-grandson of Baja Apnrab Singh 
of Mankot, who left Kashmir on its cession to Maharaja Gnlab Singh^ 
and was granted a perpetual pension of Bs. 1,500 in lieu of land annexed 
to British territory. His uncle, Baja Balbir Singh, was a Bisaldar- 
Major in the 13th D. C, 0. Bengal Lancers, in which he raised and 
maintained a Dogra squadron. His father was also Bisaldar in the same 
regiment. 

Baja Naurang Singh was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
He is now serving in the 11th Battalion of the 17th Dogra Eegiment. 
In 1916 he was granted five squares of land in the Montgomery dis- 
trict. His cousin, Captain Hajkumar Durga Singh, is also serving in 
the above-mentioned battalion. 

.^ong other members, past and present, of this family may be 
mentioned : Mian Shiv Dev Singh, younger brother of the late Raja Bal- 
bir Singh, who was a Risaldar; and Mian Durga Singh, who did good 
recruiting work as an employee of Maharaja Jai Chand of Lambagraon 
during the Great War. He later enlisted in the 13th Bengal Lancers 
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ii.Tn1 is at present a Captain in the 11 /17th. Dogra Regiment. The 
Government have conferred one square of land on him. Mian Raghunatk 
Singh served in the 13th Bengal Lancers from 1910 until his death in 
1913. Mian Dalip Singh, B.A., was for some time tutor and guardian 
of His Highness Eaja Anand Chand of Bilaspur at the Mayo College, 
Ajmere, and later became Secretary to Eao Sahib of Pattan in the Jai- 
pur State. Mian Haram Singh is serving in the Forest Department. 
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MIAN AMAR SINGH KISHTWARU OF TILOKPUR. 

RAJA TEGH SINGH. 


•Jaimal Smgh Zorawar Singh Dilawar Singlt 

(died 1871). (died 1873; . (died I89O). 



Sard£f Singh MIAN AjAb SINGH 

(died I89I). (born 1883). 


A kram Singh Ahsan Sin^ Aishad Singh 

(b<wnl908). (bom 1913). (bom 1921). 

Mian Aniar Singh, is the son of Mian Dilawar Singh and the grand- 

■son of Raja Tegh Singh of Elshtwar in Kashmir, who elected to leave 

Jiis home when the countr 3 '' was made over to Maharaja (Julab Singh. 

•As in the cases of the other Rajput exiles, an allowance was fixed for 

the maintenance of this family, to be paid by the British Government 

from the revenues of certain lands assigned by the Jammu Darbar. 

A pension of Rs. 3,000 per annum was granted to the three sons of 
-Raja Tegh Singh in the following proportion: — 

Rs. 

Jaimal Singh ... ... ... 1^330 

Zorawar Singh ... ... ... 1,330 

Dilawar Singh ... ... ... 240 

The whole allowance passed over to Dilawar Singh after the 
•death of his elder brothers, both of whom had no children. Dilawar 
Singh resided at Tilokpur, near Kotla, in the ISTurpur Tahsil, until his 
death in 1890. His elder son, Sardar Singh, died in 1891 and so his 
father’s allowance came to be divided as follows: — 

Rs. 

Mian Amar Singh ... ... 750 annually. 

Lai Devi (widow of Sardar Singh) ... 750 

Hussain Bibi (sister of Sardar Singh) ... 1,500- 
Lal Devi died in 1934 and her share went to Mian Amar Singh, the 
■present head of the family. The family have professed the Muslim 
faith for the last seven or eight generations and yet they retain their 
•original Hindu names with the suffix of “ Singh ' . 
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PIRTHI PAL OF BIR. 


RAJA PIRTHI PAL 
(died 1728). 


Raja Ragunath Pal 
(died 1749). 


Raja Dalip Pal. 
Raja Man Pal. 
Raja Uchal Pal. 


MianBhim Pal. 

i 

Dhan. 

I 


/al 


Ram 
(died 1846;. 


Bahadur Pal 
(died 1854). 


Jit Pal 
(dead). 


MurU. 

Mathru Pal 
(died 1882). 


Gahru. 

I 

Cheta 

(died 1878). 
Three generations.. 


Rai Sahib 
Bararu Pal 
(died 1912). 
\ 


Ludhar Singh 
(born I860). 


Kharak Singh 
(died 1894). 


Nand Lai Pal 
(died 1901). 


Bali Pal 
(died 1900). 


Basil Pal 
(born 1888). 


PIRTHI PAL 
(born 1905). 

Rajen^ra Pal 
(born 1926) 


Sheodat Pal 
(born 1908). 


J 


Bam Pal 
(born 1908). 


Siam Pal 
(born^l884). 


Prem Pal 
(born 1909,. 


Nihall»al 
(born 1914). 


Rattan Pal 
(born 1918). 


Harnam Pal 
(born 1925). 


Mian PirtM Pal, Zaildar of Bir, is a descendant of the Bajas of' 
Bhangahal, who appear to have maintained their rights until the time* 
of Baja Pirthi Pal in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Baja Pirthi Pd fell a victim to his father-in-law, Raja Sidh Sen, who 
in 1728, invited him to Mandi on the pretext of seeking his assistance 
against the Baja of Suket. He was kindly received, but within a month 
of his arrival he was beguiled into the Damdama Fort, and there mur- 
dered. It is said his body was duly burnt, but his head was buried in 
A tank facing the Mandi Baja’s palace. A pillar was erected on the 
pot, and a light was kept burning on it for years. Sidh Sen’s object 
in murdering Pirthi Pal was to seize his territory, but in this he only 
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^partially succeeded, Tlie forts at Jagapur, Tika Tkana and the 
pmgana of Nir, with eighteen villages of Ilaqa Chuhar (all of them 
until then forming part of the Bhangahal kingdom) were annexed to 
Mandi. Subsequently, Sidh Sen attempted to seize Karanpim, which 
also belonged to Bhangahal; but he was repulsed by Baja Baghunath 
Pal, who had succeeded his father, Pirthi Pal. He penetrated, on a 
second occasion, as far as Kotharli Gidu, then in Bhangahal; but 
Baghunath Pal was able, with the assistance of Baja Thedi Singh of 
Bulu, not only to check his advance, but also to beat him back with 
considerable loss. 

The Mughal Emperors always appreciated the loyalty of the 
Bhangahal Chiefs, and when news of the repeated aggressions of the 
Mandi Baja on Bhangahal reached the Emperor at Delhi, he deputed 
Adina Beg, Governor of Jullundur, to drive him off. But the Khan 
died on the road at Dinanagar in 1732. The affair ended unfortunately 
ior Baghunath Pal, who went to meet the Governor, as Sham Sher 
Singh, then Baja of Mandi, took advantage of his absence to seize the 
much-coveted ilaqa of Karanpur. 

Baghunath Pal died in 1749, and was rsiicco^-Hled by his son, Dalip 
Pal, whose reign was rendered memorable b5'' a combined, though un- 
successful, attack made on Bhangahal by the Bajas of Mandi, Kulu, 
Kahlur, Nalagarh, Goler and Jaswan. The united forces of these chiefs 
encamped at Tika Ohangar, and made an attempt to capture the Baja 
•and his brother, Mian Bhim Pal, but were eventually driven back with 
great loss. The Baja commemorated the victory by erecting several 
mounds composed of the heads of his slaughtered foes. One of these 
mounds exists in the pine forest in Bir, and another stands on the banks 
•of the Pun river within the limits of Bhangahal. 

Bir taaluqa was annexed in 1749 by the Baja of Kulu shortly before 
^the death of Dalip Pal, whose son, Man Pal, succeeded only to the 
taaluqas of Lanod and Paprola. He died on his way to Delhi, whither 
he was proceeding with the object of enlisting the sympathies of the 
Mughal Emperor in an attempt he intended to make for the recovery of 
his patrimony. The Bajas of Kangra and Goler took advantage of Man 
PaPs absence to seize villages and lands; Kangra appropriating Lanod 
and Paprola and Goler the remaining property. Man PaPs widow and 
her infant son, TJchal Pal, sought refuge at Behln with Baja Rai Singh 
•of Chamba, who gav^i»her a home and allowed her a small jagir. In 
1785, when Baja Sansar Chand of Kangra married a daughter of Man 
Pal, he lent TJchal Pal a small force to help him in recovering Lis lands 
from the Mandi Baja. This latter chief had recourse to stratagem. He 
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boLiglic off Sansar Cliand^s principal officer and persuaded Haia Ear 
Singli of Oliainba to carry war into the Katoch. dominions. WLen 
Sansar CLand found that Eai Singh had advanced within a short distance 
of Eangra, he had to muster all his available forces, including the portion 
he had lent to TJchal Pal. After the battle of Nerti, in which Baja Eai 
Singh was defeated and killed, the Mandi and Kulu Eajas secured for 
themselves the possession of Bhangahal by paying Sansar Chand five 
lakhs of rupees. Some time after this Uchal Pal died, leaving three sons 
and a daughter, who lived under Sansar Ohand^s protection. The girl 
subsequently married the Eaja of Siba. Earn Pal, the eldest son of Uchal 
Pal, died childless in 1843. The efforts of Bahadur Pal, his younger 
brother, to recover the family estate were always opposed by the Eaja 
of Mandi. Mathru, father of Barar Pal, the head of the family in 
1909, succeeded in obtaining from the British Government a pension, 
of Es. 500 per annum for his cousin, Mian ^Bahadur Pal, and this he- 
enjoyed until his death in 1854. Barar Pal was given the title of Eai 
Sahib in 1895. He was a Divisional Darbari, Lambardar and Kotwal 
of his circle and a member of the Local and District Boards. His 
family held 80 acres as proprietors in Bir Bhangahal and Bir, yield- 
ing Es. 2,200 per annum. He died in 1912. The present head, Mian 
Pirthi Pal, is a Zaildar and lives at Bir. He is well spoken of by hiss, 
people. 


f 
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CHAUDHRl RAGHUNATH SINGH OF INDAURA. 


GUBBHAJ 
(died 1861). 

I 


Tek Cband 
(died 187(i)- 




r 


Aijaa 
(died 1883). 

"I 


Punjab Singh Bacllibtac Sohau Singh Piar iiingb 
(died 1915). Singh (died 1919). (born 1861). 
I (died 1893). 

Three sons. ! 

Two generations. 


a 


SundarSiogh 
(died 1876). 


Bhag Singh 
(died 1886). 

Three generations. 


Parted Singh 
(died 1879)a 

Two generations. 


f . I 

Ttai Bahadur Ohaudhri Malha Lai Singh 

Singh (bom 1859)- 

(died 1929). 


Battan Singh 
(born 1868). 

Moti iLingh 
(born 1910). 


Banbir Singh 
(bom 1894). 

Jagat Singh 
(bom 1923). 


Karm Singh 
(born 1897). 


n 


BACiHDNATH SINGH ..Bharain Singh Dhian Singh 
(born 1882). (born 1885). (born 1893). 

1 Bameshwar Singh Bam Chand 

1 (bom 1924). (born 1 922). 


Anant Singh 
(died 1914). 


Ishwar Singh, 
alias Harbans Singh 
(born 1907). 


Harnam Singh 
(born 1920). 


Han Singh 
(bom 1928). 


Chaudhri Eaghimatli Singh is the head of the Indauria clan of 
Rajputs, and possesses considerable local influence. 


The family claim descent from Eaja Indu Chand, a Katoch Prince. 
About two hundred 3^ears ago Malla Chand, grandson of Indu Chand, 
left the Trigart country and settled in the valley of the Beas to the 
south-east of Nurpur. He founded the villages of Indpur and Indaura, 
calling them after his grandfather. Chaudhri Gurhhaj, the great-great- 
grandfather of the present Chaudhri, was kindly received by Maharaja 
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Eanjit Singli, who granted him the villages of Shahpur iu Ghirdaspur, 
and Hajipnr in the Hoshiarpnr district. When the Raja ot Nurpur was 
deprived of his territory, Ranjit Singh employed Gurbhaj in its manage- 
ment. It was in his time that the country passed into the hands of the 
British; and he was among those who helped the British Government 
at the time of annexation. The village of Chanaur in Nurpur, of tlie 
value of Rs. 1,000, was granted to him revenue-free. 

His spn, Tek Chand, rendered good service during the rebellion of 
1848-49, and again in the 'Mutiny, when he assisted in fhe capture of 
rebels, and furnished a number of men for patrol duty. In acknowledg- 
ment of these services the village of Chanaur was conferred upon him 
and his male heirs in perpetual tenure, subject to the usual conditions 
of service and good conduct. Tek Chand was succeeded in the chaudli- 
rayat by his son Sundar Singh, who, however, died soon afterwards, 
leaving his son Malha Singh, who remained Chaudhri of the family 
until his death in 1929. He was a Kotwal and o member ot t!ie Ijocal 
and District Boards. The family then owned about 9,000 acres in ten 
villages of the Nurpur Tahsil, yielding about Rs. 3,000 per annum, and 
in addition to this Chaudhri Malha Singh was granted ten squares of 
land in the Chenab canal colony in 1900. He was a Sub-Registrar of 
Indaura and his jayir was exempt from attachment by proce.ss of the 
civil courts. He received the title at first of Rai Sahib and then of Rai 
Bahadur, and he was also a Provincial Darbari. He opened a High 
School at Indaura at his own expense. He left three sons, Raghunath 
Singh, Dharam Singh and Dhian Singh. Raghunath Singh is at present 
the head of the family. He is a Zaildar, a member of the District Board, 
and President of the Central Co-operative Bank, Dharamsala. He was 
awarded a commendation certificate hy the Oommander-in-Chief in 
recognition of his valuable services during the Great War. Cliaudlui 
Raghimath Singh has three sons, Harbans Singh, Harnam Singh and 
Hari Singh. The eldest is assisting in the management of his property 
wMe the younger ones are studying in school. Chaudhri Raghunath 
Singh received the Silver Jubilee Medal in I93fi. 
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NABPAT OHAND 
Parag Chand 

I 

Agar Chand 
(died 1732). 

1 

Nigahi Chand 
(died 1796). 

Molak Chand 
(died 1874) 

Mordhaj Chand 
(died 1887). 

MIAJS DbW chand 
( born 1881). 

- \_ 

Mian Me^hr Chand Mian Darga Chand Mian Rag Wr Chand 

(born 1914). (born 1919?. (bom 1930). 

Mian Deri Cliand, a Dmsional Darbari, is tbe representative of a 
liranch of tbe Katocb dynasty, wbicb is descended from Narpat Cband, 
:a nephew of Eaja Bhim Chand of Kangra. About two hundred and 
fifty years ago Eaja Bhim Chand gave K’arpat Chand a jagir of the value 
of Es. 20,000. When Narpat Chand died the jagir was continued io his 
four sons in equal shares. On the death of one of them without issue, 
his portion was resumed by the Eaja, but the descendants of the others 
•enjoyed their shares until the conquest of Kangra by Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, who confiscated the whole. Subsequently, Mian Molak Chand, 
representing the younger branch, had Es. 2,000 of his jagir restored to 
him, and this is now enjoyed by liis grandson, Devi Chand. Molak 
^ Chand originally received an assignment in Mahal Mori in lieu of that 
in Eajgiri, and a cash grant in lieu of that in Changar Bhaliar, but he 
had actual possession of the present jagir from the time it was granted 
to him. Molak Chand was one of the few Xatoches of rank who took 
no part in the rebellion raised by Parmodh Chand. BCe adhered to the 
British under circumstances peculiarly tr 3 dng, his house having been 
plundered and burnt down by the rebels. He was confirmed in the 
possession of his jagir situated in the faaluqas Changar Bhaliar and 
Eajgiri. The grant was in perpetuity to Molak Chand and his heirs 
male. 

On Molak^s death in 1874, the jagir devolved on his son, Mordhaj 
'Chand, who was a good specimen of a high-born Eajput, simple and 
retiring but thoroughly loyal, and possessing much local influence. He 
flived by good management within his moderate means, and when he 
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died in 1887, lie bequeathed to his successor an unencumbered property^ 
Devi Chand was then only six years of age, and it was deemed necessary 
to bring his estate under the Court of Wards. Provision was made for- 
his education, and Mian Hem Chand, a Katoch Hajput of the same stock, 
was appointed guardian. The estate was later released from the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. Mian Devi Chand has been for some 
years an Honorary Magistrate of the 1st Class, Sub-Eegistrar and an 
Honorary Civil Judge. He has three sons, Mehr Chand, Diirga Chand 
and Eaghbir Chand and has one Miawas-zada, namely. Kalian Singh. 
Besides his jagir he enjoys a Government grant of six squares of land* 
in the Montgomery district. At present Mian Devi Chand is living a* 
quiet life in his hilly village and is heavily in debt. 



mi 
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RAI SAHIB MIAN RAGHUNATH SINGH OF REH. 


INDAB SINGH (died 1824). 
Arjan Singh (died 1880). 


Ishri ^ingh 
(died 1859). 


Kesri Singh 
.died 1876). 


(died 


Singh 

1879). 


Mian Shanker Singh 
(died 1900). 


Bishan Singh 
idled 1870). 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1832). 

Sheo Singh 
(died 1874). 

Sardar Bahadur 
Nihal Singh 
(born 1863), 

Two generations. 


RAl sIhIB 
MIAN 

KAGHUNATH 
SINGH 
(born 1801). 


n 


Bad Sahib 
Bhikam 
Singh 

(born 1864'. 


Bai Bahadur 
Piar Singh 
(born 1864). 


Hira Singh 
(born 1871). 


Sarup Singh 
(born 1891). 


Oapt. Devi Singh 
(born 1898) 
Jammu State Service. 

Randhlr Singh 
(born. 1923). 


Sohan Singh i 
(born 1905). 


Gajendra Singh 
(born 1921). 


Gyan Singh 
(died 1906). 


Ba jendra Singh 
(bom 1924'. 


Bhawani Singh 
(born 1907). 


Dalip Singh 
(born 1903). 

Nnsib Singh 
(born 19:;6). 


Punjab Singh 
(born 190.)). 


Mohindra Singh 
(born 1913). 


ro[ 

Hoshiar Singh 
(born 1880 
Jammu State 
Service. 

i 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1891). 


Devandra Singh 
(born 1921). 


Sunit Singh 
(born 1926). 


1 

I I 

Bakhshish Singh Narendha 
(bom 1Q16). Singh 

(born 1922). 


Mohan Singh 
(born I 92 I). 


Jagdeo Singh., 
(born 1926). 
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Eai SaHb Raglixmatli Siagli is tke representative of a branok of tka 
UTironx family, which seceded from ike parent house upwards of a 
»d a Hdl .go. Hi. ^ar Smgh w» Mt to ^ a 

ri,al of hi. l»oth«, Baja Pirfhi Singh, owmg to a donbt M to 
was tlie elder, and because of Indar Singh’s marriage with the daughter 
of Katoch Eaja, who asserted a kind o£ suzerainty over the other hill 
chiefs. Indax Singh, in consequence of this ill-feeling, was obliged to 
reside at Kangra as a pensioner of ihe celebrated Sansar Chand, who 
granted lands to him and to his brothers Bijaor Singh and Surat Smgh. 

In the next generation Ishri Singh, the eldest son of Arjun, succeed- 
ed to his father’s jagir, and secured the protection of the Lahore Govern- 
ment by giving his daughter to Eaja Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister. 
Through him he obtained a jagir in Nurpur territory, at this time an- 
nexed by the Sikhs. On the other hand, his uncle’s children remained 
attached to the Katoch Eajas, who were reduced by Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh to the position of small jagirdars; and they lost everything when 
the holdings of the chiefs were confiscated by the British Government 
for participation in the rebellion of 1848. Ishri Singh^s jagivs were in 
. a different country, and he was not of the Katoch faction, or concerned 
in the rebellion; so his jagirs remained untouched. 

Ishri Singh was succeeded by his son, Kishan Singh, on whose 
-death, sonless, in 1879, the jagir lapsed under the terms of the grant. 
In consideration, however, of the high rank and lineage of the family, 
the jagir in the village of Eeh, Nurpur, yielding Es. 1,800 per annum, 
was released to Shanker Singh, senior representative of the elder branch, 
subject to pa3maent of one-fourth of the revenue as iiazamna and to 
provision of maintenance for the widows and the junior members of the 
" family. 

Shanker Singh was a General in the Kashmir Army, and his son, 
Eaghunath Singh, is the present head of the family. He is a Divisional 
Darbari, a Kotwal and Zaildar in the Nurpur Tahsil and a member of the 
Local Board of Nurpur and of the District Board of Kangra. The 
family owns 637 ghumaons of forest and cultivated lands in the village 
of Eeh, and some 2,000 ghumaons in Eiali, both in the Nurpur Tahsil. 
Mian Eaghunath Singh also received the grant of five squares in the 

* Chenab colony and has also been conferred upon the title of Eai Sahib. 
His jagir is exempt from attachment by process of the civil courts. 
He has five sons. The eldest, Mian Hoshiar Singh, is a Colonel in the 

• Jammu and Kashmir State. The second son, Balwant Singh , was at 
one time a Eisaldar in the 11th Bengal Lancers (now the 5th Probvn’hS 
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Horse), but lias now retired from tiie army and become an Aide-de- 
Camp to His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. A brother of Eai 
Sahib Eaghunath Singh is Eai Sahib Bhikam Singh, who has recently 

retired from the post of a Divisional Forest Oj0B.cer in the Kashmir 
State. 

Mian Hira Singh rose to be a Eisaldar-Major, a Sardar Bahadur* 
and an Aide-de-Oamp to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. After 
a very long and creditable record of service he has now retired to spend 
his time in his native village. Mian Eaghbir Singh, son of Sardar 
Bahadur Nihal Singh, who was a General in the Kashmir State army, 
was killed in the Great War in Mesopotamia; while Mian BaldeV Singh 
has beeii granted a jagir of Es. 600 per annum by the British Govern- 
ment.' Mian Gandharav Singh has recently retired from the post of' 
Inspector-General of Police in the Kashmir State. Mians Anant Singh 
and Harnam Singh, the younger brothers of Mian Baldev Singh, are 
Lieutenant and Divisional Forest Officers in the Kashmir State, respec- 
tively. 

Eai Sahib Mian Eaghunath Singh did excellent work during the* 
Great War by supplying recruits to the army and subscribing to the 
War Loan, He was rewarded with several sanadsj medals and a gold, 
vvatcli. The family is widely respected in the Kangra district. 
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THAKUR ABHAI CHAND OF LAHAUL. 




KARAM OHAND. 


r — 

Seng3. 
Saisliain. 
Two generations. 
Bbemi Bam. 


I 




Nano Ohugan. 
Three generations. 
Bhag (!)hand. 


Nima Singh. 

Two generations. 

Battan Ohand 
(died 1918). 


Itu. 


aai 

Devi Ohand 
(died 1902). 


Dharn^Singh. 


Tulsiogta 
or Dharm Ohanl 

Tara cihand. 


Prem Chand 
(born 1909). 


Tara ^3 hand 
(born 1916). 


Thakur l^ari Chand 
(died 1900). 


Bam Onand 
(died 1881), 

I 

Jai Chand 
(died 1923). 


3 


Mehr Ohand. 


Chand 
(died 1921). 


Manga] Ohand 
(born 1887). 

Two sons. 


THAKITB AB&AI OHAND 
(born 1902). 


Lia 
Cbaud 
(died 1924). 


■'1 


i5ia 

Ohand 
(born 1897). 


Rup 
Ohand 
(born 1907). 


Partap Ohand 
(bom 1909). 


Prithi Ohand 
(born 1911). 


Lahanl and Spiti do not form a part of tlie country described by 
'Mr. Barnes as “ bills from time immemorial inhabited by Hindu races 
-living under the government of their native Kings On the contrary, 
they are Tibetan countries which originally had no connection with 
India, and were included in the Empire of Great Tibet. On the dis- 
solution of this Empire in the tenth century many of the outlying dis- 
tricts were formed into independent kingdoms; and in this way a 
-chief of the name of Palgyi Gon formed the kingdom of Ladakh, of 
'which Lahaul and Spiti were the southernmost provinces. The first 
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'Occasion witldn historic times on which Ladakh became in any degree 
poKtically connected with India was in 1687-88, when in return for aid 
in repelling an invasion o£ the Sokpas or Kalmach Tartars, a small 
tribute was paid to the Governor of Kashmir as representative of the 
Emperor of Delhi; but a similar tribute seems to have been levied at 
the same time by the Government ot Lhasa. After the break up of the 
Delhi Empire, the Eajas of Ladakh continued to pay the tribute to 
Kashmir till their country was conquered and annexed to the Punjab in 
1835 by a Dogra force under Wazir Zorawar Singh, sent by Eajas Dhian 
Singh and Gulab Singh, Jammuwalias. In what manner and at what 
time the separation from Ladakh took place it is impossible to ascer- 
tain; but the traditions of the Lahaulis go to sliow lhat the connection 
was severed many years ago. It is probable that in the confusion pre- 
<3eding the reconsolidation of the Ladhak kingdom by Chang Namgyal, 
Lahaul became independent and remained for a short time governed by 
the Thakurs or petty barons of small clusters of villages. Foiu' or five of 
these families have survived up to the present day, and are still in pos- 
session of their original territories which they hold in jagir^ subject to 
payment of tribute or nazarana. It is believed that soon after its separa- 
tion from Ladakh, the whole of Lahaul became tributary to the Saja of 
C)hamba, and that the part now forming British Lahaul was subsequently 
ti'ansferred from Chamba to Kulu. According to the account given by 
the Kulu Rajas, their ancestor, Bidhi Singh, acquired Lahaul from 
’Chamba. Bidhi Singh was son of Raja Jagat Singh, who was a con- 
temporary of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb; and the date of the acquisi- 
tion may therefore be placed approximately at 1700. It would appear, 
however, that subsequently to this the Lahaulis continued to pay a 
small annual tribute to Ladakh, probably to avert forays and to keep 
the roads open for trade. Indeed the Lahaulis, without orders, con- 
tinued to pay this tribute to the Governor at Leh up to 1862, when the 
British Government, being informed of the fact, prohibited the 
practice. 

When Lahaul passed into the possession of the British, the jagirs 
enjoyed by the Thakurs were continued to them. Tara Chand, great- 
grandfather of the present representative, had governed Lahaul under 
the Sikhs and under the Raja of Kulu. He was appointed Negi or chief 
village headman in administrative charge of the valley. This title was 
subsequently changed to that of Wazir. In 1861 he was appointed an 
Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. He died in 1877, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Wazir Hari Chand. He had charge of the 
Wazarat for many years before his father’s death, as his father abstained 
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how acti've interference after 1871 oynug to advancing years. Hari 
Chand on several occasions made Mmself nseful to the Governments 
In 1858 he procured information regarding the death of Mr. Sohlagent- 
■weit of the Survey Department, who was murdered in Yarkand by Wali 
Khan of Kokan. These services were suitably rewarded. In 1863-64- 
ho travelled through Tibet and reported on the resources of the country, 
the routes, and the possibilities of developing trade. He accompanied 
Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Yarkand in 1870, and collected mucl> 
valuable information concerning the countries through which their route- 
lay. He was the fifteenth Provincial Darbari of the Kangra district,, 
and was a member of the Local Board of Kulu. He exercised judicial 
powers, and was Sub-Eegistrar in Lahaul. In consideration of the 
public duties performed by him, Hari Chand received an allowance of 
Es. 550, or one-fourth the revenue of Lahaul; and he appropriated as 
his perquisite all the fines and fees received in criminal and revenue 
cases that came before him. He estimated his income at about Es. 2,000 
He died in 1900 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Aruar Chand, the 
father of the present Thakur, whose guardian during his minority was 
^akur Jai Chand, British Trade Agent in Gantok. Amar Chand wag- 
invested with 3rd class magisterial powers in 1903 on attaining hig 
majority. ^ He accompanied Mr. Calvert, Assistant Commissioner, on- 
his expedition to Western Tibet and was rewaa-ded and thanked by 
Government for his services. He succeeded to the whole jagir and had 
in addition income as tinder : 


J share of revenue in Khalsa Kothis 

Compensation for share of fimes in criminal 
ally credited to tKe family 

i of grazing tax 

1/lOth proceeds of sale of -trees 
Fay as Sub-Eegistrar 


cases origin- 


Es 

758 

160 

400 

10 

360 


Total ... 1,678 


ike e,„, ^ ^ 
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Ihakur Abhai Cband, Tbakar Partap Gbaud and Tbaknr Prithi Cband, 
Tbe first named succeeded bis father as beadman of Labaul, but be bes 
been assisted by a sarhrah^ wbo W8is bis uncle till tbe termination of 
bis minority in 1929. At present bis younger brother, Partap Oband, 
is bis sarhrah. He is himself suffering through illness. Tbakur 
Partap Cband exercises tbe powers of an Honorary Magistrate of tbe 
2nd class aud an Honorary Sub- Judge of tbe 4tb class. He is, in 
addition, an Honorary Sub-Registrar and Porest Agent of Labaul. He 
rs Lieutenant in tbe ll/17tb Dogra Territorial Regiment. Tbe estate 
of tbe three brothers has been under tbe Court of Wards since 1923. 
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CHHEWANG TOBGYE, NONO OF SPITL 

TANZAM NAMGIAL. 

! 

f i j i 

NoBO Dorze Eorjo Banchan. Tashi Banchau. Tandop Taslii. Lopzan Cnharinff 
Tashi * 

(dead). 


Ohendop Nono Darze Jampa Eayamcho Jamba Eemcbok 

Namgial Namgial (died 1028). Hama, 

(died 1900). (died 1906). 

ITono Jagmat NonoGauba NONO OHHBWAG 

Todan Namgial TOBGYB 

(died 1900). (died lgi6). (born 1910). 

At the time of the publication of the previous edition, the Nono, 
or “ Great Chief ”, Gauba Namgial was the representative of the 
hereditary governors of Spiti, formerly one of the southernmost pro- 
vinces of Ladakh, and now a portion of the Kulu sub-division of the 
Eangra district. Spiti is an outlying Tibetan valley among the external 
ranges of the Himalayan system; it is shut in to the north and divided 
from Ladakh and Chinese Tibet by the great snowy range of the western 
Himalayas. From its remote and inaccessible situation, Spiti was 
always left to govern itself, and affairs are managed in much the same 
way at the present day. 

Nono Darze Tashi succeeded his father Tanzam Namgial in 1878, 
when the latter resigned office through old age. He exercised limited 
magisterial powers, and was responsible for the collection of the 
revenue of Spiti, receiving an allowance of six-sixteenths of the revenue, 
equivalent to Rs. 282. He also held about fifty acres of land, revenue- 
free, and in proprietary right. Darze Tsetan was the sixteenth Provin- 
<5ial Darbari of the Kangra district. He resigned in 1890 on the plea of 
short sight and since then events have moved rapidly in this family. He 
wps succeeded by his son Nono Chendop Namigial, a minor, with Tashi 
Eanchan as guardian and officiating Nono. Chendop Namgial attain- 
ed his majority and succeeded to his office in 1898, but died in 1900. 
His son, Nono Jagmat Todan, a child, was recognised and his uncle, 
Darze Namgial, officiating for him. He died, however, in 1900 and 
Darze Namgial became Nono in 1901. Darze Namgial died in 1906, 
and was succeeded by his son, Nono Gauba Namgial, a child of five 
years oi age. His uncle, Jampo Kayamcho carried on his duties, 
Jampa Kayamcho was brought up in the Tangyut monastery. He had 
travelled as far as Tisi Lumbo near Lhassa and visited the celebrated 
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ITor monastery. None Gauba Namgial died in 1915 witbont a successor 
and was succeeded by bis unde above mentioned. Jampa Kayamcbo 
died in 1928 and was succeeded by bis minor and only son Cbbewang 
Tobgye. Tandop Tasbi, bis paternal uncle, acted as guardian and later 
Tiis duty was assumed by bis mother till ber death in 1931. After bis 
mother’s death Chbewang Tobgye has exercised the powers of Nono 
personally. He tries criminal cases under Spiti Regulations but is em- 
powered to inflict a sentence of fine only. With an increase in the Spiti 
land revenue from the 1911-12 Settlement, the Nono’s emoluments, in 
lieu of collection of land revenue, have risen from Rs. 282 to Rs. 333. 
The Hono is both a Provincial and a Divisional Darbari. 
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BISHAT JADAB SINGH OF BIR. 

WAZIB QOSAUN 
(died 1871). 

Wazir Earam Singh 
(died 1921). 

Bhup Singh 
(died 1924), 

BlSHA'i JADAB SINGH Bishat Suraj Singh 

(born 1908). (bom 1911). 

Bisliat Jadab Singb, B.A., LL.B., tbe present bead of tbe family^ 
is tbe great-grandson of Wazir Gosann, tbe well-known Finance 
Minister and Eegent of Mandi. At tbe time of annexation "Wazir 
Gosann was without exception tbe most influential man in these bills. 
When tbe garrison of JPort Kangra refused to surrender, bel brought 
about a peaceful solution of tbe difficulty by bis own personal exertions. 
During tbe Mutiny of 1857, as Begent of Mandi, be placed tbe resources 
of tbe State at tbe disposal of Government, adding most of tbe contri- 
bution from bis own pocket. He supplied 126 matcblock-men to tbe 
local authorities of Hosbiarpur, and posted some fifty men with tbe 
Commissioner at Jullundur. He bad also made arrangements for fur- 
nishing an additional batch of five hundred men if any call bad arisen 
for their services. In reward, a jagir, consisting of lands situated in 
tbe villages of Bir Kobr and Sandal in tbe Palampur Tabsil, of tbe 
annual value of Bs. 2,000, was granted to biTn and bis lineal male heirs 
in perpetuity, on condition of good behaviour and service. 

On Gosaun’s death, bis only son, Karam Singh, succeeded to tbe 
jagir and tbe extensive landed and other property acquired by bis father, 
but through carelessness and prodigality tbe greater part of his patrimony 
was either alienated or was heavily encumbered. He was a fine scholar 
of Sanskrit and Persian, and bad made a special study of Vedaut. 
Bishat Karam Singh was a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1921. 
Bishat Karam Singh was succeeded by bis only son, Bbup Singh. He 
was a man of very simple habits and of an amiable and attractive 
disposition. During tbe minority of tbe present ruler of Mandi, be 
was appointed a member of tbe Advisory Council of tbe State. He 
died in 1924. 

His eldest son, Bishat Jadab Singh, is novr tbe bead of tbe family. 
He is a good sportsman, particularly strong in tennis. His younger 
brother, Bishat Suraj Singh, is a graduate of tbe Government College, 
Lahore, Both brothers are engaged in looking after their property 
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Lai SingH, FroTiucial Darbm, was at one time the most, pi:o]mnent 
member of this family. He was the son Jograj, qanimgo of Nagrota. 
Jograj, who serred as Tahsil qanongo, inherited several petty muafis 
granted to the family by the Bajas of Eangra; and on his death some 
of these, consisting of about one hundred acres, valued at Bs. 216, were 
continued to his sons during the pleasure of Government and on con* 
dition of service as qanungos. Lai Singh served Government for many 
years, and became Naib-Tahsildar. In his time the family owned much 
land in proprietary right, paying a revenue of Bs. 4,600 per annum, 
and had some local influence. 


The most prominent member at present is Bai Sahib Lala Moti Lai 
Baistha, Barrister-at-Law. He is a conspicuous figure in the dis- 
trict and is interested in public affairs. Though over seventy years 
of Age, he enjoys extraordinary good health, and is a Junior .Vice- 
President of the District Board. His son, Lala Parshotam Lai, B.A., 

LL.B., has been accepted as Tahsildar and is receiving Settlement trainl 
ing at Lyallpur. 


^ong other members of the family the following names may be 
mentioned; Lala Kishan Lai held the hereditary post of qammgo for 
several years and had an honourable record; Lala Lachhmi Sahai is a 
Kwn Nashin, a member of the District Community Council, and one 
who 18 specify interested in the work of rural uplift; Mangat Bam 
se^ed as a Wazir of Bampur Bushahr, and received the title of Bai 
Sahib and a reward of ten squares of land in that state in appreciation 

f Sham 

L^, M.A., LL.B., retired from the post of PubHc Prosecutor in 1934 

and is now practismg as a lawyer at Dharamsala. Lala Chuni Lai 
Kais^a IS a Tahsildar at Kulu; Lala Parshotam Lai, B.A., LL B is 

&Kan M wio .a a TaMdar; LaU Kaari lal who is a TiM 
d« at Uaa, U a Ihaa M who sorwed a. a doctor ia the oLtl^ 
Md was paated £r. square, ol laud; aad Lala Paaaa Lri bI 
UeB., who .. PrM.d«.t of the Saudi Iowa Coaaaittee of Ka^ra 
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BAKHSHI JAI CHAND OF NURPUR. 


Baklishi Maluk Das. 

Four generatious. 

Bakhsbi Nehchai Das. 
I 


Bakhsbi 


islutsadi Mai. 

1 


Bakbshi Battau Gbaud. 
Five generations. 


Bbagwan Dass. 


Balaku 

Mai 

(died 1869). 


Mad bo 
MaJ. 

Gurditta 

Mai. 

I 

Sundar 

Lai 


Two sons. 


Udho Tauba Kanhahva. 
Mai. MaL 


^aya. 


Bakbsbi Bban Mai 
alias 

Dev Krisban 
(died 1876). 


Kunj Lai 
alias 

Sbatn Singh 
(died 1900) 

Three generations. 


^ris 


Ham Krisban 


Rai Bahadur Kirpa Ram Mohan 
Bishen Das Bakbsbi (died 1872). Lai 
(died 1908). SobanLal 
' (died 1984). 


I 


n 


i 


Hon^ble 
Mr. Justice 
Bakbsbi 
Tek Cband 
(born 1883). 


Bakbsbi Anant 

Jaisbi Ram 

(died 1872). Ram (died 1894). 
(died 1900). 

f ^ 




Hari Oband 
(died 1892). 


Parbap 
Cband 
(died 1995). 


Mehr Cband 
(died 19^7). 


BAKHSHI 
JAI CHAICD 
(bom 1914). 


Basant 
Singh 
(died 1902). 


Sher Singh 
(born 1897). 


Amar Singh 
(born 1899) 

^ \ 

Surrendar 
born 1925) 


Tlie ancestors of the Baklisliis of Nurpur belonged originally to 
■ManpTtr is JaBamu State. la tie fifteenth century, the family mi^ated 
to Knrpnr, which at that time was a part of an important hill state 
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under tke PatLania Rajas, -wlio held sway over an extensive territory 
bounded by the States of Kangra, Ohamba and Jammu and extending 
over a part of the plains. Soon after the migration of the family, Maluk 
Das took up service with the local Rajas and after some time he 
became the hcikhsTvi (paymaster) of his army. Members of tlie family 
also held the office of qanvngo which was the designation of the princi- 
pal revenue officer of the State. Both these offices became hereditary in 
the family and were held by its members for several generations, till 
the conquest of the State by the Sikhs and its subsequent merger in 
British India. 

In the time of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, the Rajas of Uur- 
pur were held in high esteem and some of them accompanied the 
Imperial army, with their own troops, on the expeditions to the Deccan 
and the north-western frontiers. Later, when Shah Jahan appointed 
Raja Jagat Singh of ITurpur as the Commander of Peshawar, and as 
such he led the Imperial forces to Kabul. Kandahar and Ghazni,. 
Bakhshi Mathra Das accompanied him and served with* great distinc- 
tion. In the times of the Rajas, the family was in receipt of a jagir 
and of mai and qanungoi dues collected from landholders in the 
State. After the conquest of BTurpur by the Sikhs, Bakhshi Bhagwan 
Das and Bakhshi Balaku Mai were appointed Kardars of the taaluqas of 
Kurpur and Kharian, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh granted them a patta 
which runs as follows : — 


‘‘ Whereas from ancient times Bakhshi Bhagwan Das and Balaku. 
sons of Bakhshi Mutsadi Ram, have been enjoying the customary dues- 
of sawm, qanungoi and one seer per maund in the villages of Tahsil 
Kurpur as well as ^ revenue-free grants equivalent to nine vands and 
five ghumaoTis in the ildqas of Nurpur and Kharian, it is ordained and 
enjoined that al these dnes and grants, as held and enjoyed hy the 
grantees, be continued and maintamed for the future as heretofore in 
consideration of the loyal serrioes and Darhar attendance of the afore- 
said Bakhshis.^' 


After the aimexation of the Punjab, the British Government, on 
tte recommendation of Sir John Lawrence, then Commissioner of the 
J^lundm Division, continued, the jagirs hdd by the family. " During 
t e Mutiny two members of the family served ip. the army: Bakhshi 
Kunj 1^1 ^ Sham Singh in the 11th Bengal Lancers and Bakhshi 
Tauha Mai in the Oudh Constabulary. BakhsH Bunj Lai was wounded 
in action, and was granted a pension and, subsequently, received a grant 
of five squares of- land in the Lower Chenab canal- colony. Other- 
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members of tlie family’ helped in maintaining* order in and ai*ound Nnr- 
pur, and General B. Taylor described Bakbsliis Balaku Mai and Bliau 
Mai as active adliei'eiits of the British Government/^ and “ very 
respectable, loyal and useful during the Mutinies 

On Bakhshi Balaku MaTs death in 1869, the jagir was sanctioned 
in the name of his son, Bakhshi Bhau Mai. On his death in 1876, it 
devolved on his eldest son, Bakhshi Bishen Das, who had served in the 
Revenue Department for a number of years, but who later resigned 
owing to ill health. Bakhshi Bishen Das died childless in 1903, and the 
jagiT was continued in the name of his younger brother, Bakhshi Sohan 
Lai, who had joined the profession of law in 1880 and had practised at 
Dharamsala, Jullundur and Lahore. After the great earthq[uake, which 
devastated a part of the Kangra district in April 1905, Bakhshi Sohan 
Lai rendered meritorious services in organizing and distributing re- 
lief work. In recognition of these services, the title of Rai Bahadur 
was conferred on him in 1906. In 1913, he was elected a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council by the Central Punjab District Boards 
Constituency and continued to represent it till 1920. In 1921, on the 
inauguration of the Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms, he was elected 
member of the Central Assembly by the Jullundur Division (jS’on- 
Muslim) Constituency. During the Great War, he rendered services 
of various kinds, as the Secretary of the Indian Defence Force, Presi- 
dent of the Punjab War News Association and member of the Publicity 
Committee. He was a person of generous disposition and took active 
part in various philanthropic, social and educational movements. His 
eldest son, Bakhshi Mehr Chand, M.A. (Cantab.), received his educa- 
tion at the Punjab and ►Cambridge Universities. He was studying 
for the Bar in London, when the War broke out and for some time he 
served as I.V.A.C. in the London East-Cote and Nettley hospitals. 
After qualifying for the Bar, he returned to India but did not keep 
good health and died in 1927. Bakhshi Sher Singh, the second son of 
Rai Bahadur Bakhshi Sohan Lai, is a Subordinate Judge in the Punjab 
Provincial Service. He was in the first batch of Punjabi students 
who joined the Lahore University Company in 1917, and rose to the 
rank of platoon commander. Bakhshi Amar Singh, the third son of 
Rai Bahadur Bakhshi Sohan Lai, is doing business in lahore. Bakhshi 
Sohan Lai died in January, 1934, and on his death the jagir was in- 
herited by his eldest grandson, Bakhshi Jai Chand, who was studying 
in college at the time. He also succeeded his grandfather as the 
Lambardar of 4 villages in the Nurpur Tahsil. Bakhshi Jai Chand 
has since been accepted for service in the Revenue Department. 
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Bakhshi JaisLi Earn, another son of Bakhshi Bhan Mai, was an 
eminent lawyer of his time in Lahore. He rose to distinction at the 
Bar at an early age and was respected throughout the province for his 
independence of character and public spirit. He died in 1900 at the 
early age of 38, leaving a son, Bakhshi Tek Chand, who was a student 
in the Government College at the time. After taking his M-A. and 
LL.B. degrees Bakhshi Tek Chand started practice as a pleader at 
Lahore in 1906. In the legal profession he soon obtained a leading 
position, and was President of the High Court Bar Association for 
several years. In January, 1927, he was appointed a permanent Judge 
of His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at Lahore, which high posi- 
tion he still holds. Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand has been a Fellow 
•of the Punjab University since 1913 and a Syndic for over 18 years. He 
has been taking keen interest in educational, social and other public ac- 
tivities of the province. 

Bakishi Kunj Lai alias Skam Singli had two sons, Gopal Das and 
Beli Earn. Of these the younger, Bakhshi Beli Earn, served as a Jama- 
dar in the Lancers for some time, and Bakhshi Gopal Das served the 
North-Western Eailiray Administration as a station master. He retired 
in 1913, and during the War worked as an Honorary Lecturer for a 
•considerable time. He died childless in 1927. Bakhshi Beli Earn has 
two sons, A min Chand and Faqir Chand. 

The family has constructed and is maintaining a number of serais 
for the convenience of travellers in the Nurpur Tahsil and a number 
of wells and ba-tdis in several places. The family owns several thou- 
sand acres of land in various villages in the Kangra district and valuable 
house properly at Nurpur, Lahore, Dalhousie, Dharamsala, Doog 
Bakhshiau, Hauri and other places. 
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MIAN LACHHMAN SINGH OF JASWAN. 


RAJA NARPAT SINGH 
(died 1782). 


Hmed Singh 
(died 1854). 


Jai Singh 
(died 1856). 


Pirthi Singh 
(died 1846). 


Narendra Singh 
(died 1849). 


r 


L iiogh 


Ban t 
(died 1892). 



Sheo Baj MIAN LACHHMAN Sant Dev Hardeo Singh Sheo Deo 
Singh SINGH Singh (born 1909). Singh 

(died 1898). (born 1902), (born 1904). (born 1910). 


Chain Singh 
(born 1925). 


Tikka Lackhman Singh belongs to the Kasib got of the Chandarbansi 
Eajpnts having a common origin with the old chiefs of the Eangra dis- 
trict. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the Jaswan branch*, 
separated and established a principality in the lower hills with Rajpura 
as their capital. They were, however, obliged to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Mughal Emperors, and paid tribute at irregular intervals- 
down to the time of Eaja Narpat Singh, who died in 1782. His son, 
Umed Singh, was then an infant, and offered but a feeble resistance to 
the encroachments of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, who a few years later 
began to extend his power along the north of the Sutlej. In 1815 the* 
Maharaja, not content with a simple acknowledgment of his suzerainty, 
compelled Umed Singh to yield his territory by keeping him in confine- 
ment at Lahore until he had signed a surrender of his rights. Thus 
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reduced to a state of vassailage, tlie Eaja became a mere jagirdar of 
twenty-one tillages in the Jaswan Dun, valued at Es. 12,000 per annum. 


Hoshiarpur, with the rest of the Jullundur Doab, was annexed at 
the close of the Sith War in 1846. The Eaja of Jaswan and the other 
Eajput princes, judging doubtless by the liberal treatment the Simla 
hill chiefs had received at our hands, were under the belief that with the 
•coming of the English the powers of sovereignty formerly enjoyed by 
them would be restored. But no such hopes had ever really been held 
out, and they had done nothing to entitle them to privileges which they 
had not exercised for years. Yet they felt bitterly disappointed when 
they discovered that a change of rulers had brought with it no ameliora- 
tion of their condition; and all of them no doubt sympathised with the 
attempt made in 1848 by Eaja Timed Singh and some other petty chiefs 
of the lower Sawaliks to break free from the new yoke. The revolt 
was speedilj^ suppx*essed. John Dawrence, then Commissioner of 


Hoshiarpur, attacked the Eaja’s forts at Amb and Akhrot, and took them 
and razed them to the ground. His possessions were confiscated, and 
he and his son, Jai Singh, were deported to Kumaon, in the North- 
Western Provinces. Ean Singh, son of Jai Singh, was, however, 
permitted to reside in Jammu with his son, Eaghunath Singh, who was 
married to the daughter of Maharaja Eanbir Singh. He was afterwards 
allowed to return to his home at Amb, receiving a cash pension of Es. 200 
from the British Government until his death in 1802. Eaja Eaghunath 
Singh was Ean Singh’s only surviving son. He usually resided at 
Bankot in the Janunn State. In 1877, at the Maharaja’s earnest 
elicitation. His Excellency the Viceroy assigned to him the land revenue 
derived from the viUages constituting the Jaswan principality at the 
tme of its annexation to the British Government. lu accordance with 
he Ws of tHs grant the jagir originally held by Eaja Timed Singh 
^nsisting of 21 viUages in iie Jaswan Dun, yielding a revenue of 

the T ^ Raghunath Singh, besides 

Amb, Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur, and the buBdings at Raipura closebv 
^hieh Wed the old palace of the late E^ Umed si^^h EaS 
Eaghunath Singh had a daughter who was married in the family of 
a® Highness the Raja of Chamba. He was a ProSnll Tl “ 

l'Mah~ -arriagr^i: 

i. 1896. H, catribatad 

^sidered as the head of the familv- ^ 

S».gh and Shitdeo Sb*h. Oa aeJW 
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fions, their property went xinder the Court of Warns by which it is still 
being administered. The family is goTerned by the role of primogeni- 
ture, the “ Tikha ” (elder son) being entitled to the whole estate and 
the younger ones only to maintenance. The present Tikka is not cap- 
able of managing his affairs. 

The family enjoys a jagir also in Kashmir State, the annual in- 
come of which amounts to Es. 15,000. Tikka Lachhman Singh and 
Kanwar Hardeo Singh generally reside in the Kashmir State, and 
Santdeo Singh, being deaf and dumb, lives with his younger brother, 
Shivdeo Singh, at Amb. 

The title of Raja is not hereditary in the family. 



SODHl JAGTAR SINGH OF ANANDFUR. 


SHAM OHAND 


Inder Singh Nahar 
(dead). Singh 

(died 1795). 


Udai Singh. Khem 
I Singh 

Six (died 

generations. 1718). 

Six 

generations. 


Prem Ghaur Jowahiir 
Singh. Singh Sinsh. 

I (died 1776). 

One I 

generatioix Seven 
(died out), generations. 


Surdan Singh 
(died 1815). 


Jai Singh 
(dead). 

six 

generations. 


Tilok Singh 
(died 1824). 


JDidar Singh 
(died 1839;. 


Diwan Singh 
(died 1850). 
j 


Brijendra Singh 
(died 1871). 


Narendra Singh 
(died 1912). 


Har Narayan 
Singh 

(died 1889). 


Autar^ingh 
(died 1911). 


Jasjit Singh 
(bom 1922). 


1 Moti Singh 
Sodhi Bam (born 
Narayan 1871). / 

Singh I ' 

(dead). I 

L — 

SODHI JAGTAR SINGH KartaJp Singh 

(born 1903). (born 1910). 

f 

Harjit Singh 
(born 1924). 


Gajendra Singh 
(died 1867)* 

Gurbachan 

Singh 

(died 1912). 


Harkishan Singh 
(died 1911)* 


^tam Singh 
(born 1896). 


Harbans Singh 
(born 1911). 


Shama^Lahadur 
(bom 1926). 

TLe An^dp^ Sodliis are Audi Kiatri Sikhs, and claim descent 
from 0^ Earn Das, fonrth in succession to Baba ITanak. It was he 
T»ho bmit ike famous temple known as Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, thL 
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securing* to that city the honour of being the permanent head-quarters* 
of Sikhism throughout the Punjab. Guru Earn Das had three sons, 
Pirthi Chand, Mohandeo and Arjun, of whom the youngest took the gaddi 
on his father’s death. Most of the Sodhis of the Ferozepore, Jullundur 
and Shahpur districts and of Patiala and other Punjab States, are 
descended from Pirthi Chand, while those of Anandpxu' in Hoshiarpur 
and Kartarpur in Jullundur are of the children of Arjun. Mohandeo* 
was an ascetic and did not marry. Guru Arjun devoted himself to the 
compiling and arranging of the Granth Sahib, or Sacred Volume, in its 
present form. His son. Guru Har Gobind, is said to have possessed both 
spiritual and temporal excellence. He acquired lands, founded villages 
and met his natural foes, the Muhammadans, in many pitched battles, 
adding all the time to the strength of his own sect by proselytising on a 
large scale wherever he went. Guru Tegh Bahadur, youngest son of Har 
Gobind, also proved u vigorous missionary, doing much to strengthen 
the position of the Sikhs, though he often endangered their existence- 
by hi^ fiery zeal and blind trust in Divine support. His head was cut 
off by the Emperor Aurangzeb, who perceived the necessity of suppres- 
sing the 3’oung sect and did his best to check its growth. With his 
father’s death to avenge, Guru Gobind Singh was the bitter enenij- of all 
Muhammadans. He was the last of the Gurus, the favourite hero in 
Rikh history, whose miracles rival the older records, and whose acts of 
braverj’ and charity are sung by eveiy Sikh mother to her son. Guru 
Gobind Singh was, in his turn, crushed and broken by the Mughals. 
His four sons were slain in their father’s lifetime, and for a moment the 
flame of fanaticism appeared to have been stamped out, for there was 
no one worthy to succeed the Guru and his place still remains unfilled* 
A spiritual successor is believed to be on his way, and the Sikhs watch 
constantly for his coming; but Gobind Singh is still the last of the- 
recognised heads of the faith. He was nominally succeeded as temporal 
leader by his uncle, Suraj Mail, a man of no energy or character, who* 
never had the people with him, and under whose weak sway the cause 
only sufflered harm. It is unnecessary to follow the family history step* 
by step. Gulab Eai, grandson of Suraj Mai, rebuilt the town of Anand- 
pur, destroyed by the Muhammadans in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, 
and purchased extensive plots of land from Eaja Bhim Chand of Bilas- 
pur, thus largely helping to restore the social position of the family, 
upon which much of their religious influence depended. From his four' 
nephews, Nahar Singh, TTdai Singh, Khem Singh and Chaur Singh, 
are descended the Anandpur Sodhis in four branches known as the barij 
dusri, tisri and cTiauthd SarJcars. The Anandpur Sodhis have always 
been treated with the greatest respect as representatives of the fountain 
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head of the Sikh faith. In the Khalsa days it was a matter of importance 
to secure their co-operation when an expedition on a large scale was 
being organised south of the Sutlej; and the foTir brothers mentioned 
above were constantly out on the war-path towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. They were usually present in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions, taking no active part in the fighting, and merely 
exhorting the more fiery J ats to go in and win. But their share of the 
plunder was always handsome, a sure proof of the high value attaching 
to their services. At annexation they held jagirs valued at a In-lrb and 
a half per annum. They wore naturally dissatisfied at the coming of the 
English. It meant loss of dignity and comparative ruin to them; and 
they did all their timid natures permitted to thwart our officers and 
discredit our actions in the eyes of the people. But the people failed 
to respond; they had been too completely crushed to be in much spirit 
to resist a power that had recently broken to pieces a disciplined army. 
The Sodhis found themselves temporarily paralyzed. They were obliged 
to accept the new rule tardily and sulkily, and to secure the best terms 
they could for themselves. Weapons had been fo\md concealed in their 
villages in disobedience of the order requiring the immediate surrender 
of all arms; treasonable letters came to light which might justly have 
led their writers to the scaffold; but every consideration was shown to 
a family that had some reason for objecting to a change of Government 
and the Sodhis were dealt with in a spirit of liberality which they could 
axdly have expected, and which no doubt has since been gratefully 
acknowledged by the whole Sikh nation. Cash aUowances, aggregating 

different members of the Anandpur house 
“ir . lio^ever, graduaUy lapsed with the lives of the holders 

^d had thi^ yews later dwindled down to Es. 9,924. But it was not 
^ desire of the Government that the family should sink into poverty 
fier a generation. The question was taken up and settled in 1884 by the 
^ctioning of a scheme regulating the scale of pension for each recipient, 
and secuxmg succession to next heirs on fixed principles. Under thi 

tative^ r # -1 T 'i^s^e^ding integraUy to the represen- 

were permitted to succeed to one-half subject to the commutation of ell 

«*^«“ z 

At the time of the publication of the previous editio^i w 
Singh represented the senior branch, descended Tom 
was known as the ban' Sodhi Nahar Singh had held 
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•nuinber of jagir Tillages yielding more tban a lakh, of rupees, and had 
-died in 1795. His grandson, Diwan Singh, was at the head of the 
family in 1846 when the Jullundur Doab was annexed. As already 
-stated, the conduct of the Sodhis generally was unsatisfactory at that 
period and they suffered in the confiscation of their estates. Diwan 
Singh was awarded a cash allowance of Es. 8,400 per annum till his 
death in 1850. His grandsons, Har Ifarayan and Earn ISTarayan, were 
minors and theii* estates were placed under the management of their 
uncle, Narendra Singh, who was appointed guardian by the District 
Judge of Hoshiarpur. Sodhi Har Narayan Singh, the elder son, died 
in 1889. Sodhi Narendra Singh, uncle of Earn ISfarayan Singh, was 
a gentleman of position and substance, and had much local influence. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate, a member of the Municipal Committee 
of Anandpur and of the District Board and a Divisional Darbari. 

There is a jagir assignment in Patiala of Es. 10,000 per annum, 
which was shared in proportion by Earn ISTarayan Singh, his uncle and 
ids cousin. Sodhi Earn Narayan Singh also held a village in jagir from 
the Eaja of Paridkot, jdelding Es. 475 per annum; and Narendra Singh 
And his nephew, Gurbachan Singh, enjoyed a small jagir in the ITala- 
garh State. The uncle and nephews were joint owners of Chak Guru, 
Tahsil Nawanshahr, Jullundur, and of small plots in the Gangawal, 
Kiratpur and other villages in Tahsil Tina, Hoshiarpur. Earn Narayan 
Singh also drew the fixed cash allowance of Es. 2,400 per annum as 
head of the family. He was an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge 
and also a Provincial Darbari. He was married to a daughter of the 
late Bawa Sir Khem Singh Bedi, E.C.I.E. of Eawalpindi. 

The second branch descended from Udai Singh, called the dusri 
SarJcar, is represented by Narayan Singh and Puran Singh, neither of 
whom is a Darbari. They enjoy pensions from Government. 

Sodhis Nihal Singh and Ishwar Singh were the most prominent 
representatives of the third branch descended from Khem Singh known 
as the tisri Sarkar, Hihal Singh was a Darbari. He received a pen- 
sion of Es. 600 per annum and held in jagir ma^lzas Jhabkara and 
Maheshpur in the Gurdaspur district yiellding Es. 2,095 per annum. 
He died in 1891. Kahan Singh, the eldest son of Kesar Singh and 
grandson of Khem Singh, died in 1846. His son, Partab Singh, in- 
herited a jagir of Es. 19,900. This was resumed on annexation with 
the other Sodhi jagirs\ but as it subsequently appeared that Partab 
Singh^s behaviour was not such as to deserve the entire resumption of 
his estate, he was allowed to retain a portion yielding Es. 2,500, in 18 
-villages in Tahsils Gurdaspur, Batala, Shakargarh of the Gurdaspur 
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district and in mauzas Gobindpur and CLabnat of tbe Gujranwala district. 
His son, Hardit Singh, and grandsons, Ishwar Singh and Kishan Singh, 
succeeded to this jagir. Hardit Singh received a pension of Rs. 800 per 
annum. Ish-war Singh was a Darbari and an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. He and his brother enjoyed each a family pension of Rs. 200 
per annum. Hardit Singh died in 1901 and Ishwar Singh in 1899, both 
without issue. Kishan Singh who was an Honorary Magistrate at 
Anaudpur, died in 1922, leaving two minor sons, Harbhan Singh and 
Harautar Singh. The family property, therefore, was placed under the 
Court of Wards. Harbhan Singh contributed Rs. 500 to the Silver 
Jubilee Fund, and is the President of the Co-operative Union and a 
member of the Notified Area Committee of Anaudpur. 

The fourth branch called the chautht Sarkar is descended from Chaur 
Singh of Kurali — a village in the Ambala district. It was represented, 
at the time of the publication of the previous edition, by Narendra 
Singh, who was born in 1841. He enjoyed a large jagir until the an- 
nexation in 1846. A portion in the Ambala distoict was confiscated and. 
in lieu thereof he received a cash allowance of Rs. 4,800 per auTmin 
The jagir in the Hoshiarpur and Jullundur districts, detailed below, 
was held by him: — 


Sansowal 'j 

Naloti >Iah8il Una ... District Hoshiarpar j Value 

Ahlgraon ) ^ Rs. 1,626. 

Mubammadpur Tahsil Garhshankar I District Julian- I 

Barnala „ Nawashahr J dur. J 

He also had proprietary rights in two villages in the Una Tahsil aggre- 
gating 1,000 ghumaons. He was an Honorary Magistrate at Anand- 
pur and a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1911. 

This branch has a large number of highly educated members among- 
the Sodhis as a whole. One of them, Sodhi Gurbaohan Singh, is a well- 
known Advocate at Ambala and* takes a keen interest in the uplift of 
the Sikh masses. He is the Chairman of the Gurdwara Sudhar Associ- 
ation of Anandpur, one of the original organisers of Amnu Sabha at 
Rupar and Vice-President of the Prisoners’ Aid Society of that place. 

As mentioned above, Tikka Ram Narayan Singh, was the head of 
the senior branch of the family in 1928. He was a Provincial Darbari. 
and an Honorary Magistrate besides being a Civil Judge and President 
of the Notified Area and Sacred Shrine Committee, Anandpur. By 
virtue of Ins rehgious position he was much respected by the Sikha 
and even the rulers of Patiala and Faridkot had received the- 
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pahul (ceremony of enunciation into the Sikh Eeligion) from him. 
During the Great War he contributed Es. 31,000 to the War Loan, 
besides many other subscriptions which he gave to other funds connected 
with that campaign. He also gave large sums for religious and philan- 
thropic purposes. He received various certificates and saiiads from high 
officials of Government and one sanad in particular from His late Majesty 
King Edward VII. He died in 1928. His two sons, Tikka Jagtar Singh 
and Sodhi Kartar Singh were educated at the Aitchison College, and 
the latter took the B.A. degree of the Punjab University in 1935. The 
elder, Tikka Jagtar Singh, is now the head of the Sodhis of Anandpur. 
He is a Provincial Darbari and an Honorary Magistrate. Like his 
father he has also contributed substantial sums of money to various funds, 
G.g* to the Silver Jubilee Fund, the Eed Cross Fund, the Anandpur 
Dispensary, the Khalsa High School, Lahore, the Central Sikh Orphan- 
age, the Sikh Educational Conference and to the reconstruction of a 
tube-well at Dera Sahib. He enjoys a perpetual pension of Es. 2,400 
a year. Both of his sons, Tikka Jagjit Singh and Sodhi Harjit Singh, 
are studying at the Aitchison College, Lahore. This branch enjoys 
handsome jagirs from the Patiala, Faridltot and Bilaspur Darbars and 
owns another 100 squares of land in the districts of Lyallpur, Lahore, 
Sheikhupura and Montgomery, in addition to its ancestral holdings in 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur and Ferozepore. 

The offerings at Gurdwaras Damdama and Tegh Bahadur go to all 
Sham Chand’s descendants in ancestral shares. The pujans of the 
Anandpur Gurdwara take the receipts of the Lohgarh shrine. Sodhi 
Khem Singh’s descendants exclusively enjoy the offerings of the Aganpur 
Gurdwara. Kahan Singh’s surviving descendants are allowed a small 
share of the takings of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. Nahar Singh’s 
descendants receive the offerings of the Baba Gurditta Gurdwara at 
Kiratpur, and share equally with the descendants of Khem Singh in the 
receipts of the two Parthalpuri temples in the same place. 
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BEDI DEV INDAR SINGH OF UNA. 


BABA KALI DHABI 
(died 1788). 


Kur^Siagh. Autar Ohand. Jifc Singb Dharam Chand. 

(died 177Sj. 


Sahib Singh Mahbub Singh, 

(died ISUh 

Bishan ^Singh Tegh Singh Bikram Singh 
(ancestor of the (dead). (died 1863). 

late Baba Sir 
Khem Singh Bedi, 

K.OJ.E.). 


Surjan Singh Sardar Sahib Bedi 

(died 1864). Sujan Singh 

(died 1920)- 


Bedi Bam Manmohan Singh 
Kishan Singh, (died 1988). 

(born 1874). 

V - 

. Sanwa/singh DBV INDAB SINGH 

(died 1918). (bom 1904). 


Madsudan Singh 
(bom 1922). 


Bftdi Kala Dliari, a descendant of Bata jS'anak, crossed over from 
Bera Baba Nanak, (Snrdaspnr, eaidy in the last century, and after 
wandering about the JuUundur Doab for some years, finally setided 
down at Una, Hoshiarpur, where he attracted a crowd of followers, 
who flocked to hear his eloquent disquisitions on the GmntJi Sahib, a 
book as difficult of understanding then as in the present day. The 
Jaswal Raja Ram Singh made himself popular by granting the Bedi 
the revenues of seventy ghumaons of land. Rala Dhari’s sons scattered 
after his death in 1738. Autar Chand settled at Barian in the Garh- 
shankar Tahsil, where his descendants stil hold a muafi. Dharami 
Chand returned to Dera Baba ISTanak. Sagar Chand died without 
issue. Jit Singh succeeded his father in spiritual matters; but there 
was little religious zeal in him, and had it not been for his celebrated 
son, Bedi Sahib Singh, the family would in all likelihood have sunk 
into insignificance. Sahib Singh was fortunate enough, shortly after his 
father’s death, to be chosen as arbitrator by the parties in a land dis- 
pute between Sardar Gurdit Singh of Santokgarh and Raja Umed Singh 


Sagar Cband.. 


Sbeo Deo 
Singh 

(died 1906).. 
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of Jaswan; and so pleasantly did lie arrange matters that he received 
for his trouble the taluqa of Una from the Eaja, while Gurdit Singh 
made him jagiidar in the rich village of Kulgaraon. Thus honoured, 
the Bedi soon became a man of authority on religious and social tiues- 
tions. He acquired immense influence all over the Jullimdiir Doab, 
and even in the Manjha country, which he frequently visited, crowds 
would gather to listen to his fiery eloquence. The Baja of Hahlur found 
it politic to present him with the village of Band Lahri, and others in 
a position to do so weie eager to press Irnd-grants upon him, large or 
small, according to their means. Even Maharaja Ban jit Singh, smit- 
ten by his sanctity, and in appreciation of his worth, added Udhowali, 
Gujranwala, to the Bedi’s ever-increasing possessions. We find Baja 
Sahib Singh of Patiala referring in correspondence to the Bedi as 
Baba Sahib Bedi Sahib Singh ji Later on we find the Bedi accom- 
panying Eanjit Singh on several of his expeditions ; and it may be pre- 
sumed that the Maharaja benefited by the presence of such a zealous 
and holy man in his camp, for he rewarded him generously from time 
to time with portions of the spoils which fell to him as victor. But 
many villages thus acquired were resumed by Banjit Singh^s immediate 
successors. 

In 1794, the Bedi proclaimed a religious war against the Maler 
Kotla Afghans whom he accused of killing cows, and induced Sardar 
Tara Singh Gheba, Bhagel Singh, Bhanga Singh Thanesar, and 
several other chiefs to join him. They were men who thought little of 
religion and a great deal of plunder, and who considered a religious cry 
as good as any other, so long as they could kill and pillage. The un- 
fortunate Maler Eotla Afghans, under Ata Ullah Khan, made' a stout 
resistance, but they were overpowered and defeated, and fled to Eotla, 
which the Bedi immediately invested. Ata Ullah Khan sent off mes- 
sengers to Baja Sahib Singh of Patiala bogging for assistance, and as 
a force under Bakhshi Seda and Sardar Chen Singh was encamped close 
by at Amargarh, it soon reached the town and obliged the Bedi to with- 
draw across the Sutlej. 

Pour years later, in 1798, the Bedi preached at Amritsar a second 
religious war against the Eajput Muhammadans of Eai Kot, on the same 
pretext as the last. The Sikhs again crossed the Sutlej, about seven 
thousand in number, and overran Eai Kot, which included Jagruoii, 
Eai Kot, Ludhiana and the neighbouring countn’. The Chief, Eai 
Alyas, was only fifteen years of age; but his principal ojfficer, Eoshan 
Khan, made a gallant stand at the village of Jodh, and would have 
repulsed the Sikhs had he not been killed by a musket-shot when his 
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troop., took to Sight. M Air.. «.t to ii. „ighbo». 

for Lip. a»a the ohW* «< °! 

Kaithtl and Jodh Siagh d Kalaia, collected their force, aad matched 
t«„„d. Ludhhm., dririag the Sikhe before them and re»«rmg the 

villao*es whicli the Bedi had seized. Driven out of some villageb, Bedi 
.SaMb Singh seized others. To Mansur he was invited by the Zamiii- 
4ars, weary of the tyranny of Sher Khan, the collector of Rui Alyas, 
and the Naubat fort came into his possession, while he bnilt a new one 
in the village of Doghari. He next took the town of lAulhiaiia and laid 
siege to the fort, which he would doubtless have captured had not Eai 
Alyas induced bim to retire across the Sutlej by threatening to send for 
-the celebrated George Thomas of Hissar*^. 


Bedi Sahib Singh died in 1834. His eldest son, Bishan Sing‘li, had, 
in his father’s lifetime, taken up his abode at Malsian, JuHuikIui*, re- 
ceiving an allowance of Rs. 6,000 per annum from the revenues of 
'Chabichra and Wasilpiir, assigned to Sahib Singh by the Maliaraja. 
Bikram Singh, third son, succeeded his father in the bulk of the ac- 
•quired property, and on him also descended the sjiiritual mantle as 
representative of Baba Hanak between the Sutlej and the Beas. His 
position was recognised at Lahore, and for some years the family con- 
tinued to thrive. But things changed with the advent of the British. 
TChe Manjha jagirs were resumed, with others, as enquiry exposed the 
feeble title and short-lived possession of the Bedi. A consolidated jarjir, 
valued at Es. 31,212 per annum in lieu of all claims, was offered and 
indignantily refused. The Government had grounds for believing in 
Bikram Sings’s disloyalty and was not disposed to treat him with the 
librality a ready acquiescence in the new state of things would have 
secured him. Fire-arms, which he should have surrendered, were 
found concealed in his garden, and other proofs were prcvsent of his 
readiness to rebel if any one would take lead. The first offer was ac- 
cordingly modified, and Es. 12,000 were refused by him as was the 
larger sum. Then came the local rebellion in 1848, during the Second 
Sikh War, of the hill chiefs having possessions north of Hoshiarpur. 
Foremost amongst them were the Eajas of Eangra, Jaswan and Datar- 
pur. The rising was speedily put down by John Lawrence, then Com- 
missioner of the Trans-Sutlej States, who swept down the Dxin with five 
hundred men and four guns, securing the rebellious Eajas, who were 
•expatriated and their possessions confiscated. Bedi Bikram Singh threw 
whatever weight he had into the movement, hoping that his luck was 
about to turn. He was marching towards Hoshiarpur to raise the 


♦Vide Griffin’s Rajas of ths Punjab. 
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country, and had halted at Maili, eight miles off,, when, hearing of the 
hreak-Tip of the Eajas’ forces, he changed his plans and fled in all 
haste across the Beas to Maharaja Sher Singh. He gave himself np 
later on, and was permitted to reside at Amritsar, his lands being de- 
claied forfeit, on an allowance of Es. 2,000 per annum, which he en- 
joyed until his death in 1863. 

Bedi Bikram Singh’s eldest son died in 1864. A maintenance 
allowance of Es. 1,100, raised to Es. 2,300 per annum three years later, 
was granted to his second son, Sujan Singh. His case was re-considered 
in 1883, and it was thought advisable — ^with the object of resuscitating 
the foi’tunes of a fallen house, which once wielded vast power and 
which is''still held in veneration by a large section of the Sikli corn- 
mutiny — to grant him, in lieu of the cash allowance, a jagir valued at 
Es. 2,484 in the villages of Arniala, Lai Singh and Tina, Tahsil Una. 
The Bedi’s muaji lands and gardens yielded an additional income of 
about Es. 600 per annum ; and he owned six hundred and seventy 
ghwmaons in Arniala, Eotla Lai Singh, Ifangal Kalan and IsTurpur, 
Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur, besides small plots in Gujranwala and Shah- 
pur. He was an Honorary Magistrate, President of the Una Munici- 
pal Committee, member of the District Board, and one of the leading 
Provincial Darbaris of the Hoshiarpur district. Sardar Sahib Bedi Sujan 
Singh died in 1920. 

His eldest son, Tikka Earn Eishan Singh, succeeded him. He is 
held in veneration by a large number of the Sikh community. After - 
having been educated at the Aitchison College, he was appointed a Sub- 
Eegistrar and later an Honorary Magistrate. But of late, being given 
“to religious devotion, he has declined to exercise his magisterial powers. 
He has made over the major portion of his property to his only surviving 
son, Tikka Devinder Singh, who has also been educated at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. Bedi Earn Eishan Singh enjoys a jagir of Es. 2,400 
in the villages of Una, Arnayala and LaJl Singh. The younger brother 
of Bedi Earn Kishan Singh named Manmohan Singh was a Sub-Eegis- 
trar, and died in 1933 without any male issue. Tikka Devinder Singh is 
an heir to his estate also. The family own large property both in the 
Hoshiarpur district and at Amritsar and run several langars and receive 
large annual offerings from their Sikh followers. 
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NARENDRA SINGH ALIAS BAKHTAWAR SINGH OF 

kathgarh. 


jfiANDA SINGH 
(died X797). 


Sbam ^ingh> 

Harsa Singh 
(died 1887). 

L 


Tapa Singh 
(died 1881). 


Asa 


Fateh Singh» 


Partab Singh 
(died 1828). 


Gula^ Singh 
(bcm 1846). 


Jasvrant Singh 
(bom 1849). 

U . 


Ehushall^ingh 
(died 1864). 


Sardar ^abadnc I'ndar 


Daya/siiigh 

(died 1822). 

r 


Mewa Singh 
(cli€dl9l6)a 


Narayan Singh 
(died 1897). 


Bajendra 

Singh 


Ranjit Singh 
(bom 1898). 


Raram Singh 
(bom 1909)* 

Mahendar Pal 
Singh 
(born 1933). 


Bhagvan Singh (died 1891). 
(born 1873). i 

Two generations. 


Singh 

(died 

1854). 


Sarmnbh Singh 
(died 1919). 


Sadhu Singh 
(born 1891). 


X 


.J 


Jagdit Singh 
(born 1914:). 


X^iran Singh 
(bom I9lii)- 


Naranjan Singh. 


Balwant^ Sing*h 
(born 1883). 

I 


Amar Singh 
(boin 1886). 


Harbans SIbgh 
(bom 1889). 


Bakhsl^dh Singh 
(born 1902). 


( 

Amrik Sing^ 
(born 1912). 

Snkhral Bahadur Singh 
(born 1985), 


1 


Harbhajan Singh 
(bom 19 18), 


f 


aAP.T>AR NABENDBA Mahendta 

SINGH AtfJiiS (bom 1888). 

BAKHTAWAB SINGHJ I 

(bom 1880 ). Font bodb. 

^ — :i 


Gajendta Singh 
(bom 1892). 

m- • 

Two sons. 


Anand Singh 
(bom 1919). 


“1 


Jaawant Singh 
(born 1928). 


Ghirbakbsh Harbakhsh 

Singh Singh 

(bom 1913). (hopn 1917). 

Jtanda Singli of Sxiltan Wuid, Amiitsar, like many other Manjha 

Jats of his time, took advantage of the hreak-np of the Mughal power 

to secure an estate for himself in semi-independence. Having seized 

certain villages in Sialkot which he made over to his younger brother. 
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’ lie turned eastwards to tke rick country between the Sutlej and tke Beas. 
Tkis was in 1769. He acquired sixteen villages in ilaqas Basi Eilan 
and Singriwala, Taksil Hoskiarpur, forty villages in Katkgark, and 
seventeen in ilaqa Jamiatgark, Taksil Grarkskanhar, yielding an annual 
revenue of about one lakk. He died in 1797, and was succeeded in kis 
Hoskiarpur estates by kis son, Tara Singk, wko built five small forts^ 
still in existence, for tke protection of tke patrimony. But ke kad to 
admit tke supremacy of Makaraja Eanjit Singk; kis acknowledgment 
taking tke usual form of a supply of korsemen fixed according to tke 
extent of his holdings. 

He was succeeded in 1831 by kis only surviving son, Kkuskkal 
Singk, wko became a favourite of tke Makaraja, and accompanied him 
on many of kis expeditions. He was connected by marriage with Sardar 
Lekna Singh Majitkia of Amritsar, and after tke annexation was given 
a life jagir of eighteen villages, yielding Es. 10,371 in Hoskiarpur, 
while still holding that of Sultan Wind in tke Amritsar district, valued 
at Es. 2,031. He died early in 1854, and one of kis sons, Indar Singk, 
followed him to tke grave within six months, leaving tke late Sardar 
Eajendra Singk, then seven years old, as tke sole surviving member of 
tke family. The boy was p^laced under tke charge of tke Deputy Coip.- 
missioner of Hoskiarpur, and received a good education at tke district 
school. The family jagir, spread over four villages in Taksil Hoskiar- 
pur, seven in Taksil Garkskankar and one (Sultan Wind) in .^mritsar, 
was muck reduced, yielding only Es. 3,000 per annum; though i^i addi- 
tion there were tke proprietary rights in 1,600 ghurmoT^s of land in the 
same Taksils. For tke greater part of kis life Eajendra Singk Jived at 
Katkgark, Garkskankar and Hoskiarpur; and was circle Zaild^, Hppo- 
rary Magistrate, Sub-Eegistrar and Civil Judge within tfie limits of 
tke Balackaur Police Tkana. He also became President of tke Qark- 
skankar Local Board and member of tke Hoskiarpur District Board, 
being afterwards appointed a member of tke Committee of tke Aitckison 
College, Lahore. Tke title of Sardar Bahadur was conferred upon kim 
in January 1888. Tke Sardar held a seat in Provincial Darbars and 
was a man of great influence in kis own part of tke country ; ke was also 
one of tke few members of tke old Sikh aristocracy wko accommodated 
himself to tke changed spirit of the times. As an instance of kis pro- 
gressive views it may be recorded that ke took a prominent part in tke 
movement for tke reduction of marriage expenditure among tke Jats. 
He was connected by marriage with tke houses of Sardar Hakar Singk 
of Ahmad Kalan, Amritsar ; Sardar Skeo Dev Singk of Lidkran, Ludhi- 
ana; and Sardar Lekna Singk of Harpargark, Kabka, and tke chief of 
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Manimajra, Ambfda. He died in 1891 and left t^^() sons, both minors 
a third son being bom after his death. The estate was placed under 
the management of the Court of Wards and the sons, .as tliey readied 
a suitable age, were sent to the Aitcliison College, Lahore. 

The division of the estate Avhich was worth over Its. 12,0(!0 per 
annum became a matter of dispute, as the eldest sou, who was by the first 
wife, pleaded the custom of chundavand and claimed half the estate 
while a claim, on the plea of the custom of /Mjjodnd for an equal 
division of the property was put forward on bolialF of tlie two yminger 
brothers hy their mother, the surviving widow. The dispute, however 
was amicably settled between the parties in accordance with the chunda- 
vand custom according to which Sardar Bakli.taw'ar Bingli secured half 
of the whole jagir. This Sardar is counected hy marriage with the 
well-known Sikh family of Sardar- Tek Singh Dogal of the I’aliala 
State. Sardar Bakhtawar Singh is an Honorary Magistrate and a 
Zaildar. Sardar Bakhtawar Singh was an elected member of the Punj- 
ab Legislative Council from 1920 to 1926 and is a momher of the 
Hoshiarpur District Board and a Divisional Darbari. He was also 
awarded eight squares of land in the Nili Bar colony. He helped 
the administration in the suppression of the Babar Akali agitation and 
in various other movements of public welfare, c.^., in combating 
epidemics in his district, in destroying locusts, and in running boys’ and 
gmls ^hools. His eldest son, Gurbakhsh Singh, has been educated at 

stn W ^ sportsman of some calibre. The second 

son EMhsh Smgh, also has been educated at the Ailchison College 
and &e Eoyal Military College, Debra Dun. Sardar Bakhlawt 
Singhs brother, Mohendra Singh, has four sons; and his other brother 
t^jmdra Singh, who died in 1928, has two minor sons, all recS 
education at the Aitchison College, Lahore. ^ 

Mention may here he made of the elder lu-nw1i <1 £ -i 

r f'-;’ "" * 

distinguished soldier in the Khalsa arL’ ^ was a 

regiments of the French Bri<rade He ha d oo^maaded one of the 

Maharaja Sher Singh. In I 849 ' he esuo^ 

fought at Multan, thus forfeiting a ^ national cause and 

he took service in the 11th Benc-al T 

Bimself a gallant soldier. He reXlTirT 

Sardar, and a pension of Rs. 600 nor 

continued to his son, Gulab Singh who of this was 

bingh, who became the head of the family 
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on Sardar Harsa Singli’s deatli in 1887. Sardar Harsa Singh, was a 
Provincial Darbari of the Amritsar district, and resided at Sultan 
Wind. Gulab Singh was chief Lambardar of the village and possessed 
considerable local influence. He died in 1897. His brother, Jaswant 
Singh, was a Bisaldar in the 11th Bengal Lancers, and, for his services 
in connection with the Afghan Boundary Commission, received the Order 
of Merit. Jaswant Singh’s son, Harayan Singh, served as a Dafadar 
in his father’s regiment and was killed in action in 1897. Sardar Giilab 
Singh’s son, Balwant Singh, served for a time in the 11th Lancers. He 
is at present a Lambardar and a member of the town committee at 
Sultan Wind. Hartar Singh, another member of this branch, also 
served in the 11th Lancers. In 1914 he went on active service to East 
Africa and three years later to Mesopotamia. He was awarded the 
Indian Meritorious Service Medal and was also mentioned in Des- 
patches. He retired in 1924 as a Dafadar. 
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RAI SAHIB RANA OPENIHIA CHAND OF MANASWAL. 


JAOAB OHAND. 

1 


Daral Siagb’ Lai dhaad. 

I j 

Six generations. ( 


Zalim Singh 
(died 1854). 


i J 

Man Singh. Padam Singh 

Four generations 




Three genera- 
tions. 


Dhian Singh 
(died 1884). 

Three generations. 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1871;. 


Khushal 
Singh 
(died 1864). 


f 


J 


Sahib Singh, 
(died 1881). 


I 

Baoa Lehna 
Singh 
(died 1910). 


Sham Singh 
(died 1901). 

Three genera- 
tions. 


Udham Singh 
(died 1899). 

Ballabh Singh 
(died 1870). 


r 


BAl SAHIB Bam Singh 
BANA (born 1869). 
OP-ENDBA I 
OHAND, Two genera- 
(bornl865j. tions. 


Janardhan Singh 
(died 1911). 


Parduman Singh 
(born 1874). 


Two generations. Two generations. 


Pirthi 

Singh 

(born 1877). 
1 

Pour sons. 


f— j 

Balbir Singh *Lt. Narendra 
(died 1893). Singh 

(born 1907), 


Jagdish Singh 
(born 1927). 


I 

Krishan Wag 
Suxgh 

(born 1920). 


Balkev 

Singh 

(born 1931). 


Oajendar Ghand 
(born 1929). 


Kanwar Singh 
(born 1933). 


Inderjit Singh 
(born 1935). 


This family is of some standing in the lower hills of the Hoshiar- 
pnr district, representing the southern most of the ancient Kajput 
cMeftainsMps of Kangra. They are of the Dad got, one of the thirty- 
six Boyal Rajput races. Four scions of the Dad stocks are said to have 
come upwards of eleven hxindred years ago from Garhmuktsar and Garh- 
mandal to these parts. One, now extinct, founded Jaijon; another 
settled at Siroha near Garhshankar, where his descendants are now 
Muslims; a third founded the existing family of Manaswal; and the 
fourth that of Kungrat. 

Rana Jodh Chand, thirty-seven generations earlier than 
Smgh, c^e up from Garhmuktsar in Meerut to worship at the Jawala- 
m^ shrme on the north hank of the Beas, and brought with him 
foUowers sufdcient to enable him to hold the lower Sawaliks near Garh- 
shankar, with his headquarters at Manaswal. Early in the last century, 
however, they lost their independence and became tributary to the 
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Jaswan Eaja. In 1759 when the Jaswan were hard pressed by Sardar 
Hari Singh of Sailba in Ambala, their chief was forced to purchase his 
conciliation by assigning him one-half the tribute he had been receiving 
from the Eana of Manaswal. We next hear of the Eana joining with 
the Jaswanis in 1804, to resist an invasion of the Katoch Rajputs, 
headed by the celebrated Sansar Chand of Eangra. The defence was 
successful, and Sansar Chand was forced to retire with loss. Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh was the next outsider who had to be reckoned with. He 
■was not long in stretching his arm out towards the Manaswal plateau. 
In 1815, he confirmed the title of Sardar Deva Singh, son of Hari Singh, 
in his jagirSy at the same time recognising Jagar Ohand’s rights in what 
remained of the patrimony, subject to the supply of fifteen horsemen 
for the common weal. When the British came in 1846, Jagar Chand's 
son, Lai Chand, received the revenues of eight villages, yielding 
Es. 3,800 annually, with continuance of one-half to his lineal male heirs 
for ever. Lai Chand died in 1855. His son, Eana Mehtab Chand, was 
noted for his piety and died in 1871. He was followed by his son, 
Lehna Singh, who became the head of the family. He was a Provincial 
TDarbari and was exempt from certain provisions of the Arms Act. His 
jagir holdings, worth Es. 2,569 per annum were spread over eight vil- 
lages in Garhshanker and XJna Tahsils. He owned 2,500 ghumaons in 
Manaswal and 5,000 ghumaons in six other villages of the Garhshanker 
'Tahsil, besides the whole village of Mahandpur, containing 2,000 
ghumaons in Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur. He died in 1910. 

Eana Upendra Chand is the head of the family. He is a Provincial 
Darbari. He contributed various sums to di&rent funds connected 
with the Great War and was rewarded with the title of Eai Sahib and 
10 squares of land in the Montgomery district. Eai Sahib Eana 
U'pendra Chand’s son, Tikka Harendra Singh is a Lieutenant in the 
11 /17th Dogra Eegiment. ... 

The family has been recognised as of a Royal Eajput clan and the 
jagi/r devolves in accordance with the law of primogeniture upon the 
head of the house for the time being. The heir-apparent is called the 
Tikka Sahib and the younger sons Mian Sahibs — ^name changing 
from Singh to Chand on succession. This house is connected by marri- 
-age with several notable families such as those of Lambagraon, Sulangri 
and Baghel. 

Dina Hath Singh, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B., son of Earn Singh, is 
<Chief Minister of the Humarsain State in the Simla Hills. 
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SARDAR SHIV SINGH OF MUKERIAN. 


BUDHA DITTA 
(died 1827). 

Buldu Bam 
(died 1848). 


Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sardar 
Bur Singh 
(died 1892). 


Sardar 

Budh 

Singh 

(died 1840). 


I 

SudA Singh 
(died 1888). 


Four 

generations. 


Nadhan Singh Mihan Singhs 
(died 1892). (died 1881). 

I I 


Atma Singh 
(died 1866). 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1873). 


Sardar Punjab 
Singh 

(died 1884). 


Sardar Harnam 
Singh 

(died 1913). 

il 

SAEDa£ shiv SINGH 
(boni^I887). 


Three Pour 

generations, generations. 

Kashi Singh Gha^r Singh 
(died 1862). (died 1867). 


Sardar Indar 
Singh 

(born 1881). 


Jag jit Singh 
(bom 1903). 


Sardar Gandharb 
Singh 

(born 1903). 


Chanan Singh 
(born 1919). 


Sarup Singh 
(born 192z). 


Anup Singh 
(born 1924). 


T]ie family is one of Jhiwar or Kahax Sikhs of the Mandlai got 
having its residence at Mnkerian, TahsH Dasuya, Hoshiarpnr. Budha 
Ditta and his eon, Ruldu Earn, attached themselves nearly a century ago 
to Saidaxs Jai Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, Eanhaya, who had charge 
of the Mukenan taaluqa-, and for their faithful services were awarded 
^e v^age of Dhawa, Gurdaspur. Gurbakhsh Singh’s widow, Eani 
Sada Eaur, played an important part in Sikh history as the mother-in- 
Zl continued in her service as- 

f Tfl ..d ^ived 

TT > Maharaja Slier Singh was born of Sada 
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employment about tbe Court as orderlies to tbo Eajafi Sber Singb and 
Partab Singb. One of them, Budb Singb, was murdered in 1843 witb 
Mabaraja Sber Singb. Bur Singb was employed on various occasions 
as a confidential agent, and witb sucb success that it secured bim in 
reward tbe whole village of Gulerian, Giirdaspur, a jagir of thirty 
ghuTnaons in Mukerian, and bouses at Batala and at Lahore. Later on 
be was given tbe village of Batbii, Tabsil Tina, Hosbiarpur, for services 
in Kashmir under Eajas Gulab Singb and Partab Singb. ^ And for bis^ 
assistance to tbe British on tbe occasion of General Pollock’s advance on 
Kabul be received a muafi plot in a village near Peshawar, yielding 
Es. 300 per annum. His enemies took advantage of tbe murder of bis 
master, Mabaraja Sber Singb, to attempt Bur Singb s ruin, and tbe 
Darbar levied from bim a fine of Es. 81,000 alleged to have been mis- 
appropriated on various occasions. All bis jagirs were at the same time- 
temporarily resumed. But tbe storm did not last long. On Sardar 
Hira Singh’s death tbe power passed to Eaja Lai Singb and Sardar 
Jawabir Singb, who speedily reinstated Bur Singb and appointed bim 
Governor of Amritsar, at tbe same time conferring upon bim tbe jagir 
revenue of Karimpur in Jammu. During tbe conimodons following 
upon Sber Singh’s death, Bur Singb came to tbe front as an able ad- 
ministrator and kept tbe country around Jbelum and Eawalpindi in a 
comparative state of quiet, after crushing tbe turbulent spirits who were 
inclined to shake themselves loose from tbe trammels of tbe Sikhs. For 
these services be received a jagir of Es. 6,500 per annum in tbe Gurdas- 
pur district, while bis brothers, Sudb Singb and Miban Singb, were* 
allowed jagirs of Es. 2,260 and Es. 1,080, respectively. 

We next find Bur Singb in charge of Maharani Jindan, mother 
of Dalip Singb, at Fort Sbeikbupura, where it was deemed expedient 
to detain her. This trust was reposed in bim by Sir Henry Lawrence* 
and Sir Frederick Currie. His brother, Sudb Singb, was at tbe time in 
attendance on Maharaja Dalip Singh at Lahore. Tbe Maharani hav- 
ing been deported to Benares in consequence of a suspicion attaching 
to her conduct in connection witb tbe rebellion started by Mul Eaj, 
Bur Singh’s services were utilized in preserving order along the Lahore* 
and Multan road under Sir Eobert Montgomery’s orders. Sir Eobert 
held him in the highest esteem, and many years afterwards wrote ta 
him as follows : “ My friend, you have always been faithful under 

whatever Government you have served. Mabaraja Sber Singb created 
you a Sardar for your devotion to bim. During tbe days of tbe Eesi- 
dency of Lahore you did loya;l service to our Government, and your 
relatives served in our army. I am sure all English ofidcers will treat 
you witb consideration and kindness.’^ 
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Saxdar Bnr Singh "was a Sub-Begislrar for the cluster of villages 
.around Muterian, where he resided; President of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, and at one time an Honorary Magistrate, though he resigned 
in favour of his brother, Sndh Singh. He was honoured with the title 
•of Sardar Bahadur by the Government of India in 1888. He died in 
1892. His three sons predeceased him and lie was siicceeded by his 
grandson, Harnam Singh, who inherited his title of Sardar and was 
.allowed to occupy his seat in Provincial Darbars. 

Hamam Singh was an Honorary Magistrate, President of the 
Municipal Committee and Sub-Registrar of Mullerian. He was also 
.a Provincial Darbari. He was always ready to help the administra- 
tion. He was awarded the Delhi Darbar Medal. He died in 1913 
leaving two sons. Shiv Singh and Jagjit Singh. The former, being 
■the eider, was acknowledged as head of the family. like his father 
he has been of great help to the various branches of ihe administration, 
including the military department. He boasts of possessing six testi- 
monials which he received at various times from military officers and as 
many as seventeen which he received from Police officers. Prom the 
latter he has received cash rewards for his h4p in capturing criminals 
etc,, besides he has letters of appreciation from the Commissioners of 
his Division and from His Excellency the Governor of ihe Punjab for 
having been helpful in maintaining peace in his district diuuug the 
TTon-Co-operation movement. In 1916 the Government bestowed on 
him and his family five squares of land in the Montgomery district. 
Sardar Shiv Singh has three sons who are still studying in the school. 
Sardar Harnam Singh’s second son, Sardar Jagjit Singh, is an overseer 
in the Bikaner State. Sardar Indar Singh, the younger brother of 
Sardar Harnam Singh is an Honorary Sub-Registrar, Mukerian. His 
only son, Sardar Gandharb Singh, is an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab. 

Sudh Singh who died in 1888 was an Honorary Magistrate, Presi- 
•dent of tile Local Boaid at Dasuya and a Member of the Mukerian 
Municipality. He raised and commanded a troop of police for service 
before Delhi in 1857, earning a name for conspicuous gallantry on more 
than one occasion. He was afterwards made an Inspector of Police, 
but resigned m 1863. Nadhan Singh, the third brother, also dis- 
tmguished himself for loyal behaviour. He died in 1889. Sudh 
. ingh s gr^dson, Ganga Singh, left two sons, Gurbakhsh Singh and 
^arak Singh, both of whom served in the Military Department. 
Kharak Singh saw active service during the Great War in Egypt, 
• alestine and Syria and is at present an Accountant in the Army SchooJ 
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•of Education in Selganm. His grandson, Sardar Arjan Singk, was a 
Divisionail Darbari and died in 1926. 

/ 

Sardar Brir Singh enjoyed jagirs yielding Es. 5,940 in four villages 
in the Gnrdaspnx district, held 160 ghumaons of m.'uafi land in Gnrdas- 
pixr, Peshawar and Hoshiarpnr and owned 90 ghumaons in four villages 
of Dasuya Tahsil. His jagir holdings in Gurdaspur yielded Es. 2,060 
per annum, and those of Sardar Nadhan Singh Es. 1,000. The latter 
had also mnuiii and proprietary rights in the Hoshiarpur district. 
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RAI SAVITRA CHAND OF BABHAUR. 


KAEAM OHAND. 

. 1 


Singh 

(died 1343). 


Zalim Singh 
(died 1867). 


Gnlab Singh 
(died 1851). 


Three genera- Three genera.- 
tions. tions. 


Eharak 

Singh 

(died 

1838). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1851). 


Battan i^band 
(died 1884). 


Man ^ingh 
(died 1870). 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Mastan isingh 
(died 1879). 


-J 


Diwaa Singh, 
(died 1863). 

Two genera- 
tions- 


Molak 

Singh 

(died 

1832). 


Bai Hira Ghand 
(died 1919), 


Amar i 
(died 1871). 


Mangal ^ingh 
(died 1912). 


BAI SAVITBA^)HAND. 
(born 1906). 

R^jeudia Ohaud 
(born 1927). 


Yogendra Singh 
(bom 1916). 


Eu Saritra CW rf BaHaur, a Eajput, Uyiag at Baagaih, TahaU 

^a of ^ ae goddaaa Jwalamuihi, wl. i. 

mfl. a Ti ‘ “ paiaonal enooimtar 

3 f r a^ 

to find anchorage in the facts which ®^i ®8 ^lien history first began 
profitless to detail aU thf l!d ^ 

descendants axe id to ^hand’s 

m the last century bitterly opprsed^o^ the People early 

tary enemies they ever were •The^ h a beredi- 

“ore powerful rivals, and accept at^h 

eir Lands a revemae ot 
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Us. 14,000, and taaluqdari riglits in seventy-two villages. Lat-er on in 
1759, Rai Karain Chand, then at the head of the family, sided against 
the Jaswanis with Sardar Gnrdit Singh, Santokhgarhia, and received 
fifieeii villages as his share of the spoil. He sided also with Raja 
Sansar Chand of Kangra in 1803 on the occasion of his conquest 
of the Jaswan Dun, and was in consequence allowed to retain his ja{/tr 
rights in nine villages. These were reduced in number to six on the 
invasion by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of this Doab in 1815, and were 
held subject to a nazarmia deduction of half the jagir and to the supply 
of five horsemen to the State. But his taaluqdari rights already men- 
tioned were not interfered with. On the annexation of the Jullundur 
Doab by the British Government in 184G, the jagir was confiscated and 
in lieu a cash allowance of Rs. 1,000 per annum was passed to Rattan 
Ohand, son of Rai Alam Chand. The matter was, however, recon- 
sidered later on with the cases of other jagtrdara, and a jagir of the 
value of Rs. 1,200 per annum in Babhaur and Bangarh, Tahsil Una, 
was restored to the family, with a continuance of one-half to the lineal 
male heirs of Rattan Chand. This was in lieu of the cash allowance. 
He was also allowed to retain his taaluqdari rights, being a collection of 
twenty-two per cent of the revenue of twenty villages, yielding 
Rs. 2,849 per annum. 

Rai Rattan Chand cheerfully accepted British rule when it came. 
He assisted the authorities from the commencement, and wisely held 
aloof from the abortive rebellion of the hill chiefs in 1848-49, which 
brought his hereditary enemies of Jaswan to such signal grief. He 
was again forward in loyal assistance on the occasion of the Mutiny, 
proceeding to Delhi with a number of his kinsmen and doing excellent 
service side by side with the British troops throughout the rebellion. 
He died in 1884. 

Rai Hira Chand succeeded his father as head of the family, and 
entered upon his patrimony under unfavourable circumstances, his 
father having left it saddled with a debt of over Rs. 86,000. His afairs 
were placed under the management of the Court of Wards and a loan 
of Rs. 15,000, which was afterwards repaid, was taken from Govern- 
ment to clear off the small debts. Altogether Rs. 40,000 were paid by 
the time when the last edition was published, and there was still! a 
balance of Rs. 61,000 left. The jagir in Una yielded at that time 
Rs. 739 per annum. The brothers had also ownership rights in 3,o00 
ghumaons in the villages of Babhaur, Bangarh, Tekhera, Makhidpur, 
and Badsara, Tahsil Una. The greater part of this land was uncuh 
turable waste, comprised in forest lands of Bangarh. The total average 
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income of the estate was about Rs. 3,800. Hira Ohand was a Divisional 
Darbari and his title of “ Rai ” was recognised by Government. The 
Raja of Goler was the son of Rai Hira Chand’s sister. A second sister 
of his married the Raja of Mankotia. Rai Hira Ohand died childless 
in 1919, and in accordance with the rule of primogeniture Rai Savitra 
Ohand, the son of his brother, Amar Singh, succeeded him as the head 
of the family. The property, being still involved in debt, continues 
to be under the management of the Court of Wards. 
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GURU AMARjrr SINGH OF KARTARPUR. 

G-XJEU NANaK BEDl KHATRI. 

T. I 

Three generations. 

Guru Arjun Nath. 

(died 1606). 

Guru Hargobind 
(died 1644). 




m 
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Guru Amarjit Singh of Kartarpur, Tahsil Jullundur, is a Sodhi 
Ehatri, and a direct snccessor in religious ofdce of Guru Nanak, first 
of the ten recognised heads of the Sikh religion. Nanak was a Bedi 
Khatri. Earn Das, third in succession to Nanak, was the first of the 
Sodhis. The history of Sikhism in the earlier days was practically 
made hy these Gurus, who were not only priests hut politicians and 
soldiers. Their story has been already told at length, and a few words 
will suffice to connect them with the Eartarpur family, of which Guru 
Amarjit Singh is the present head. 

Arjun, fifth Guru, was the founder of Kartarpur. He was killed 
by the Emperor Jahangir in 160G, in revenge for the share he took in 


the rebellion of Prince Khusro against his fatlior’s authority. Guru 
Arjxm traced out the temple site and commenced the excavation of the 
tank at Amritsar, known as the Darbar Sahib. Amritsar was formerly 
called Chak Guru. Arjrm Singh re-named it Eamdaspura, after his 
father, and it subsequently received its present name in honour of A mgr 


Das, Arjun’s maternal grandfather. Arjun Singh was also the founder 
of the saored buildings at Sirigobindpui*, in the Gurdaspur district, on 
the right "bank of the Beas; and the lands of this village are still in 
the proprietary possession of the Kartarpur Gurus. Tarn Tarau .hIso 
owes religio^ fame to Guru Arjun. The immense tank there was 
begun by Arjun ; and its waters were blessed by him with most sucoess- 
M results. Constant bathing at Tarn Taran, accompanied by faith, 
M D^eved to be a certain cure for leprosy. Arjun visited Kartarpur 
m 1598, and there stuck his walHng-stick fast in the ground, exclaim- 

support of our faith.” The village, which 
rapidly throve under his protection and patronage, is now a consider- 
able town. It 18 conveniently situated on the high road and line of 

he year xound. G-uru Arjun s walking-stick is still shown. It is a 
stout post of sandal-wood, known as a tham; too heavy for ordinary 
m^ds to c^, hut a mere nothing in the hands of a saint Mai arato 

of PateipM fop ft. villas* 

popt^ liaoirf fop pagpi.„. ’■>"<* “ a ■»«>* 

This was clearlv proved in AriuTi’a ^ ^iiiderground channel. 
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trass lota by letting it fall into the Ganges while bathing. ‘‘ Let not 
this trouble you/’ remarked the Guru, for you will find it here in 
the Gangasar.’’ The half doubting disciple let himself down into the 
.well by a rope in the presence of a large gathering of believers; and 
presently emerged, full of joy, with the lota in his hand. He had 
found it, as the Goiru said he would, at the bottom of the well. The 
Gangasar has ever since been freely bathed in by those whom circum- 
stances deny the opportunity of visiting the great parent stream. 

In 1604 Guru Arjun made a collection of the sayings of the original 
Ghiru !Nanal^ and other Sadhs. The compilation is known as the Adi 
Chranth, The original volume in the handwriting of the Qriru is venerated 
by all Sikhs as the most precious of their religious relics. Guru Dhir 
Mai deposited this work at Kartarpur in 1644. Thence it was stolen 
shortly afterwards and made over to the rival Guru Tegh Bahadur, who 
is reported to have dropped it by design or accident into the Beas. Some 
sceptics assert .that the book now shown is a mere substitute for the 
original, which was never again fished out of the river. But the belief 
of the Sikhs is that Guru Tegh Bahadur deliberately consigned the 
volume into the depths of the stream until such time as his nephew, Dhir 
Mai, should be in a position to guard it with safety ; and that Dh!ir Mai 
recovered the book later on intact, and enshrined it with all honour in 
its present resting-place at Xartarpur. Sadhu Singh, an ancester of the 
present Guru, took the volume to Lahore at Ran jit Singh’s request in 
1830, and received the highest honours as its guardian. A daily offer- 
ing was made of Rs. 86; and special doles of Rs. 600 were received at 
each festival of the amawas (end of a moon) and sankrant (beginning 
of the calendar month); while once a year a valuable shawl and horse 
were presented in the Maharaja’s name. The Granth Sahib was always- 
taken into camp whenever a military expedition of importance was 
about to be undertaken, and the soldiers fought with greater ardour,, 
feeling that victory must be with them while the Guru’s breathed spirit 
was in their midst. Thus, the money given to the man in charge waa 
in no wise thrown away. This sacred volume was similarly taken to* 
Patiala in 1860 to be shown to Maharaja Narendra Singh, who in vain 
tried to acquire it. He fixed for its guardians a daily allowance of 
Rs. 51, and made them stay with their precious charge for three whole 
years. The book now rests at Kartarpur. It is exposed every sankrant 
day to the public gaze in the Shishmahal of the Guru’s house; and 
the charawa or money, cast before it by the faithful, forms an import- 
ant item in the owner’s income. Just before his death, in 1861, Guru 
Sadhu Singh prepared a very handsome copy of the original Granth 
Sahib for transmission to Queen Victoria who most graciously accepted 
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tlie gift; and Her Majesty’s acknowledgments were conveyed to the 
Gnru in a letter from the Secretary of State. 


Guru Arjnn was succeeded hy his son, Hargobiiid, a warrior Sikh, 
who armed his followers and became a military leader. He was cast 
into prison by Jahangir, and on release coniiniied his tacdics of annoy- 
ance towards the local governors whose authority he defied. The Siklis 
worshipped hiTn as a supernaturally brave hero ; and under his bold rule 
their religious enthusiasm reached its highest lieat. Guru Gobind 
Singh was the next priest of note. He flourished towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and instituted the pauhal or baptismal rite, by 
which alone the candidate is received amongst the Khalsa or chosen 
people. He abolished caste distinctions and proclaimed that war was 
the most glorious of pastimes for man ; though it proved unremunerative 
for him personally, as two of his sons were killed at the battle of Cham- 
kaur in 1705 and two were captured and barbarously put to death by 
the Muhammadan Governor of Sirhind in 1706. He himself was slain 
in 1708, an exile from his home, on the banks of the Godavri, two years 
after the murder of his only two surviving sons. 


Gobind Singh was the last of the spiritual Gurus. Mention has 
already been made of his first cousin, Dhir Mai, the immediate ancestor 
of the Kartarpur family. He was a brave, ambitious man, w^ho seized 
lands in the Doab worth Es. 75,000 per annum. Several villages were 
founded by his immediate successors. Guru Sadhu Singh, who held the 
property all through Maharaja Eanjit Singh’s reign, was often at feud 
with his neighbours, the Ahluwalias of Kapurthala ; but the latter were 


kept in check by the Maharaja who regarded the Sodhis with peculiar 
favour. Sadhu Singh was also on good terms with the chiefs of the Cis- 
Sutlej States, and he received substantial jagirs and occasional presents 
from the Eajas of Patiala, Jind and Nabha. Maharaja Eanjit Singh 
presented him with the houses and gardens attached to the Baoli Sahib 
in Lahore city, which still yield a handsome revenue. This Baoli, or 
well with the chamber above, is said to have been originally the abode 
of Guru Arjun. But, during his absence on one occasion, the Kazis 
of Lahore, who were beginning to tire of the new doctrine, plundered 
the place and threw Arjun’s servants into the well, burying them in the 

‘ ““1“ “ a* “*'• 
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Arjim. Tlie mosque was fortliwith. destro^'-ed, and the well helow was 
discoYered, with the bones of Arjun’s servants lying at the bottom, 
covered with chains. Then they cleaned the well out, and the Maharaja 
had his bath and recovered. And he ordered that every servant in the 
State should pay in a day’s pay; and the Rs. 70,000 thus collected were 
expended upon the restoration of the Baoli Sahib in all its original 
splendour. The shops at Lahore, in the Bazar now called Dabi, were 
made over to the Gurus of Kartarpur to assist them in maintaining 
the Baoli in a proper state of repair. These shops yielded an income 
of over Es. 2,000. ' The grant was continued to the family by the 
British Government. 

Guru Sadhu Singh’s lands were estimated as yielding Rs. 63,000 
when the Jullundur Doab was taken over in 1845-46. He had been 
holding certain villages on lease, worth Es. 5,000 per annum. These 
-leases were cancelled under English administration, as thej" were found 
to afEect the cultivators injuriously; and his jagirs were reduced to 
Es. 19,694, of which Es. 10,044 were confirmed to the family in per- 
petuity, subject to a service commutation of one-fourth. The Guru’s 
behaviour throughout the Mutiny crisis was all that could be desired. 
This was recognized in 1861, two years after his death, by the release 
of the perpetual jagtr from the burden of a service charge. 

Sadhu Singh was succeeded by his son, Jawahir Singh, a man of 
weak character and intemperate habits. He became incapable of 
managing his affairs, and Government was forced to interfere to sa^e 
the estate from utter ruin. In 1877 the management of the property 
was made over to the Deputy Commissioner of J ullundur ; and a loan of 
Es. 1,64,000 was sanctioned at a low rate of interest to meet the more 
■pressing claims. 

Guru Jawahir Singh left a son. Guru Hao Nihal Singh, who was 
born one year before his father’s death. He was put under the charge 
•of the Deputy Com m issioner of tTullundur and received a good educa* 
tion, learning English, Persian, Gurmukhi and Urdu. On being dis- 
charged from the Court of Wards in 1902, he gave a donation of 
Es. 10,000 towards the hospital founded at Jullundur in memory of 
Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress, and also expended nearly 
Es. 20,000, on various charitable objects. He managed his estates 
with the help of his secretarJ^ Pandit Hari Kishan, a retired Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. His income in 1909-10 was about Es. 59,000, 
including jagirs, muafis, and profits on land, house-rent, offerings at 
fairs, and miscellaneous items. He was a Provincial Darbari. He 
died in October 1908, leaving behind two minor sons— Atma Singh 
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and Sardnl Singh. The estate, therefore, went under the superin- 
tendence of the Court of Wards, and the hoys were educated at the- 
Aitchison College, Lahore. Atma Singh, however, died in 1921. To 
his credit goes a contribution of Rs. 7,000 made by him to the War 
Loan during the Great War. But for his death, he would have suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estate in accordance with the rule of primogeni- 
ture which governs the family. Sardar Sardul Singh thus came to 
possess the family property and was freed from the Court of Wards 
in 1923. He was married to the daughter of Bawa Ujag£ur Singh of 
Rawalpindi. He was a Provincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate- 
and President of the Municipal Committee of Kartarpur. The family 
has been taking considerable interest in matters of religious and social 
welfare; they have built a girls’ school, two Hindu temples, have con- 
tributed various sums towards the Quetta Earthquake and the King- 
Emperor’s Jubilee Funds, and they maintain a free langor for pilgrims 
who visit them. The income of their estate is about Rs. 80,000 per 
annum. Guru Sardul Singh died in 1929. 

His only son, Amarjit Singh, was bom in 1927, and is still under- 
the supervision of the Court of Wards. 
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SAHAJ SUXGH. 

3 generations. 

Sardar Jiarnam Singh 
(died 1803). 


SABDa:£ BALWANT 
SINGH 
(bom 1888). 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sheo Narain 
Singh, O.I.B. 

(born 1885). 


Dhanwant Singh 
(bom 1899). 

Harwant Singh 
(born 1922). 


Har Narayan Singh 
(born 1912). 


n. 


Nar Karain Singh 
(born I9I8). 


Sardar Balwant Singli is a Bhangu Jat-Sikh., of Moron, Talisil 
Pliillanr, Jnllundnr. 

The founder of the family was Sahaj Singh of Makhowal, in 
:Amritsar, who in 1759 visited the JuUundur Doah and annexed fourteen 
"villages yielding about Es. 20,000 between Phagwara and the Sutlej. 
His grandson, Dayal Singh, was allowed by Maharaja Eanjit Singh to 
< 5 ontinue in possession of twelve of these villages under condition of 
providing twenty-three sowars when required for service. Dayal 
SingVs son, Pateh Singh, rose to the rank of colonel in the artillery. 
.He went back to the plough on the break-up of the Sikh army. Four 
villages were resumed at annexation in lieu of the services of the twenty- 


three horsemen which were dispensed with. In 1858, when the conquest 
jagir holddings were being revised, it was settled that the revenues of 
the villages of Asaor and Fatehpur should revert to Government on the 
death of Sardar Dayal Singh, who was allowed to hold them for life 
subject to an annual nazrana deduction of Es. 678. Six villages, with 
^n aggregate revenue of Es. 7,500, were confirmed to Dayal Singh and 
b.is lineal male heirs subject to a deduction of half the revenue. The 
late Sardar Harnam Singh was a minor when his grandfather died in 
1868. He was educated at the Ambala Wards^ School. He was a 
.ZoAlda/r in his ilaqa, and an Honorary Magistrate. In addition to 
i;he jcLgir already specified, he owned six hundred and fifty ghwrruwns 
of land in Moron and seven hundred ghumaons in a village in Ambala, 
yielding about Es. 4,000 per annum. He was connected by marriage 
with Sardar Harendra Singh of Sardar Heri in the Amba;la district. 
He died in 1893. 


His son, Balwant Singh, the present Sardar, was along with his 
l)rother. Shiv Harain Singh, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Sardar Balwant Singh is married in the family of Sardar Uttar Singh 
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troopsj disliearteaed, took to flight. Eai Alyas sent to his neighbours 
for help, and the chiefs of Patiala and Jind, with Bhai Lai Singh of 
Kaithal and Jodh Singh of Kalsia, collected their forces and marched 
"towards Ludhiana, driving the Sikhs before them and recovering the 
villages which the Bedi had seized. Driven out of some villages, Bedi 
.Sahib Singh seized others. To Mansur he was invited by the Zaniiu- 
flars, weary of the tyranny of Sher Khan, the collector of Eai Alyas, 
and the Naubat fort came into his possession, while he built a new one 
in the village of Doghari. He next took the town of liudhiana and laid 
siege to the fort, which he would doubtless have captured had not Eai 
Alyas induced him to retire across the Sutlej by threatening to send for 
"the celebrated George Thomas of Hissar*. 


Bedi Sahib Singh died in 1834. His eldest son, Bishan Singli, had, 
in his father’s lifetime, taken up his abode at Malsian, Jullundur, re- 
ceiving an allowance of Es. 6,000 per annum from the reveuue.s of 
'Chabichra and Wasilpur, assigned to Sahib Singh by the Maharaja. 
Bifaam Singh, third son, succeeded his father in the hulk of the ac- 
Kjuired property, and on him also descended the spiritual mantle as 
representative of Baba Hanak between the Sutlej and the Bea.s. His 
position was recognised at Lahore, and for some years the family con- 
tinued to thrive. But things changed with the advent of the British. 
The Manjha jagirs were resumed, with others, as enquiry exposed the 
feeble title and short-lived possession of the Bedi. A consolidated jagir, 
valued at Es. 31,212 per annum in lieu of all claims, was oflered and 
indignantly refused. The Government had grounds for believing in 
Bikram Sings’s disloyalty and was not disposed to treat him with the 
librality a ready acquiescence in the new state of tHngs would have 
flccured him. Pire-ams, which he should have surrendered, were 
found concealed in his garden, and other proofs were present of his 
rea^ess to rebel if any one would take lead. The first offer was ac- 
cordingly modified, and Es. 12,000 were refused by him as wa,s the 

rebeUion in 1848, during the Second 
ith War, of the M chiefs having possessions north of Hoshiarpur. 
Foremost anaongst them were the Eajas of Kangra, Jaswan and Datar- 
pw._ The rismg was speedily put down by John Lawrence, then Com- 
^sioner of the ^^s-Sutlej States, who swept down the Dun with five 

•^atnated and them possessions confiscated. Bedi Bikram Singh threw 

ab^our^ H movement, hoping that his luck was 

Jopt to turn. He was marching towards Hoshiarpur to raise the 

•VideGrifiSn’s Sajaa of tk^ Punjab. ^ 
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THE SARDARS OFDHANDOWAL AND SHAHKOT- 


AMRIEA. 


Man Singh. 


Dan Singh. 


Su ian Singh 
(died 1871). 

I ^ 

Mohar Singh. 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1846). 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1881). 


Kharak Singh 
(died 1856). 


Bakhshish Singh 
(died 1889). 


Amar Singh 
(dead). 

Arjan Singh. 

Two sons. 


Sundar Singh 
(died 1891). 

Bishan Singh 
(born 18Dl). 

I 

Kaghbir Singh 
(born 1918). 


Niht^ Singh 

(dead). . 

1 , 


Atma Singh 
(died 1907) 


Dalip Singh 
(died 1904). 

Three gen- 
erations. 


Ishar Sii.gh 
(died 1899). 


Narayan Singh. 

Kartar Singh 
(born 1874). 

Balwant Singh 
(born 1898). 


Narindra Singh 
(died 1891). 

I 

Mahindra Singh 
(died 1889). 


r 


Joga Singh. 
Jhaoda Singh. 


Jodh Singh. 


jPartap Singh 
(died 1899). 

^our genera- 
tions. 


Punjab Singh 
(died 1879). 

Three genera- 
tions. 


I 

Jit Singh 


Three gen- 
erations. 


Sher^ingh 
(died 1898). 

Three gen- 
erations. 


Ganda^ Singh 
(bom 1840). 


T 

Dasaundha Singh 
(died 1868). 

Six generations. 


. . ‘i 

r 


Bam Singh 
(died 1835). 

Nihal'singh 
(died 1877). 

Basant Singh 
(died 1900). 

Phuman Singh 
(died 1906). 

Sardar Mit Singh 
(born 1850). 

1 

Three generations. 

Three generations. 

1 

1 


Baland Singh. 


Mokand Singh. 
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The Sardais of Shahkot and Dhandowal are Badecha Jats, and are 
descended from the same ancestor, Amrika, a resident of Dhianpur, 
Amritsar. About one himdred and eighty years ago he settled in Kang 
and inherited the property of his mother’s father. Amrika’s sons, Sujan 
Singh (-who was killed at the capture of Nakodar), Man Singh and Dan 
Singh, became members of Tara Singh’s band, and u ere gh en 
about Shahkot, Bopaiae and Kaipur Bahia, in Nakodar, and some 


in Bharamkot, Meri and Tihara, to the south of the Sutlej. On the 
break-up of the Dalawala Confederacy the descendants of Dan Singh 
seem to have been completely despoiled ; but those of Sujan Singh and 
Man Singh retained part of Shahkot and Dharmkot on submitting to 
Banjit Sihgh. The British Government resumed the Dharmlcot estates 
■in lieu of service sowars and released part of Shahlvot. This grant 
was changed to a conquest jagir in 1858. The family of Dan Singh 
live in Shahkot, where they own some land. The descendants of Sujan 
Singh also live there, and those of Man Singh reside in Dhandovui; 
Sardar Nwayan Singh, ZaiJdar of Shahkot, was the son of Sardar Gur- 
bakhsh Singh, great-grandson of Sardar Sujan Singh. He lived for 


many years and died in 1936 at the grand old age of 98 years. His 
son, Sardar Kaitar Singh, received two sanads in recognition of his 
^ services in connection with the Great War. He is a man of philanthro- 
pic tendencies, and has contributed various sums of money to various 
funds and movements promoted by Government during the last two 
decades. Swdar Kartar Singh’s son, Sardar Balwant Singh, is bl- 
owing in his father’s footsteps in this respect. He contributed Es. 250 
towards the Silver Jubilee Fund. 


.f nf,*”*? *''• ““ «» Sardar Blag Singh, .Ideal .on 

and one of. tnem was a Lamhardar of Shalikot. 

Dhandowal married a daughter of Sardar 

Si o, -i-law, Sardar Ldi. 

&ingh of Ma served as a Haib-Tahsildar. Sardar Mit Sin-I, 

and^his^^ at®: ecame the senior representative of both families. He 

were DiiSS and Nihal Singh Shahkofeia, 

were Divisional Darbaries. Mit Singh died in 1907 
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Eshan Singh, succeeeed to th^ 7 n lT . great-grandson, 
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Sliahkot for several years. Besides liaving rendered help to the ad- 
ministration in various ■ways during the Great War, he took an aotiva 
part in suppressing the Ghaddar conspiracy of 1914 — 16. He rose to 
be a Divisional Darbari and received a landed gentry grant of 10 
•squares of land. Sardar Kishan Singh died in 1918, leaving behind an 
only son, Hajindar Singh, ■whose estate was put under the management 
•of the Court of Wards. The management of the estate was given into 
the hands of Sardar Tide Singh, his uncle, who resigned his post of a 
Haib-Tahsildar to take up this task. As a member of the District 
Board, Sardar Tide Singh rendered valuable services to Government 
during the days of the Non-Co-operation and the Akali movements. 
He was one of the organisers of the Liberal League in the Jullundur 
'district and his influence was always exerted on the side of law and 
-order. He was awarded the title of Sardar Sahib. He died in 1924. 
Jlajindar Singh has resumed the charge of his estate and Zaildari and 
has proved helpful to' the administration in counter-acting the Ci^vil 
Disobedience movement, the Gurdwara Sis Ganj agitation and the 
i^nti Ktsan propaganda. 

I Sardar Santokh Singh, the son of Sardar Sahib Sardar Dde Singh, 
jreceived his early education at the Aitchison College and the Agricul- 
;tural College, Lyallpur, and then went over to Oxford and joined the 
jBalliol College, for higher studies in agriculture. After taking the 
degrees of B.A., B.Sc. (Ag.), N.D.D., Rur. (Econ.), he returned to 
India in 1928 and was appointed Superintendent, Government Cattle 
Farm, Hissar. Four years later, however, this post was retrenched 
-o^wing to financial stringency, but he was awarded 10 squares of land, 
besides the two squares which had been granted to him after the death 
■of his father. 

The jagirs of the family are situated in Shahkot, Dhandowal, and 
^2 other vilages. 
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SARDAR ACHHAR SINGH, JAIAWAUA, OF ALAWALPOR. 


OUXjAB bai 

Hiinat Singh 
(died 1829). 


Albel Singh 
(died 1825). 


Achal Singh 
(died 1857). 


Sardap Partap Singh 
(died 1894). 


SARDAR ACHHAB 
SIJJ^GH 
(born 1875 j* 

I 

Sant Parkash Singh 
(born 1899). 

Atma Parkash Singh 
(born 1933). 


Jwala Singh 
(died 1931). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Ajit Singh 
(died 1889). 

Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1897). 


Sardar Gurbaohan 
Singh 

(bom 1891). 


Gurcskarn 

Singh 

(bom 1895). 


Prabh Indar 
Singh 

(bom 1923). 


Maniv Indar 
Singh 

(born 1933). 


Mahendra Singh 
(bcm 1902) 


Arrarjit Singh 
(bcrn 1923). 


Hardayal Singh 
alias 

Harbans Singh 
(bom 1906). 

r 


TTmrao Singii 
(born 


Banjit Singh Jagjit Singh Haumaijiii Singh 
bom 1926). bora 1930 )• (bora 1936). 


Cliaiidliri Gulab Rai, a Bains Jat of Mahalpiir, Hosliiarpur, joined 
in the Sikh Conquest of the Sirhind province in 1759, and secured for 
himself the village of Jala, whence the family derives its title of Jala- 
walia or Jalawasia. He afterwards acknowledged the supremacy of 
the IsTabha Chief, who incorporated Jala and other villages seized by 
Gulal) Eai with his own territory. His son, Hiniat Singh, represented 
2^abha in the negotiations which led to the Cis-Siitlej Chiefs being 
taken under British protection. For his services he was granted lands 
by the Eajas of Patiala and Jind, valued at Es. 20,000 per annum. 
In 1812 he was induced by Maharaja Eanjit Singh to leave Nabha and 
become his Wazir, which office he continued to hold until his death in 
1826. He and his four brothers were given the Alawalpur ilaqa, in the 
Julhindur district, forfeited by the Pathans in 1812, with a revenue of 
Es. 1,20,000 per annum. This jagir was subsequently increased until 
the annual value of the holdings reached three lakhs. Himat S’ngh 
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also received two villages soutk of the Sutlej from Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia, ancestor of the present Baja of Kapuiihala. These villages 
are now in the Ludhiana district, and the widow of Basawa Singh, a 
grandson of Himat Singh, held a small plot, revenue free, in one of 
them. Sardar Albel Singh, elder son of Himat Singh, pre-deceased his 
father. He was killed on the bank^ of the Jhelum in 1825, hghting for- 
Eanjit Singh. The Maharaja expended Rs. 5,000 upon his samadh, 
and granted a muafi plot for its maintenance and repairs. On Sardar 
EUmat Singh’s death in 1829, the Alawalpur villages, valued at 
Rs. 60,000 per annum, were continued to his heirs subject to the pro- 
vision of one hundred and eighty horsemen. In 1832 the estates were 
divided between the younger son, Kishan Singh, and the grandson, 
Achal Singh. The two estates were thereafter known as Alwalpur and 
Dhogri, both in the J\illuudur Tahsil. Sardar Eashan Singh was killed 
in battle before Kohat in 1841, and advantage was taken of his son's 
minority to transfer the Dhogri jagirs to Sardar Ram Singh, nephew 
of Himat Singh, a General high in the Maharaja’s favour. On his re- 
ceiving command of the troops in the Lahore and Gnjrat districts, this. 
Dhogri jagir was exchanged for one of similar value in Qurdaspur, 
which, however, lapsed to the State on the death of Ram Singh’s son 
Alam Singh. Alawalpur was thus all that remained to the family, 
Achal Singh being at its head. His jagir was reduced on annexation, 
by the deduction of an equivalent for the service of eighty sowars, and 
was confirmed for his life by Government orders passed in 1847. The 
six and a half villages thus left to him were assessed at the regular- 
Settlement at Rs. 9,180, and this revenue was enjoyed by Achal Singh 
untn his death in 1867, when the jagir was resumed, pensions aggre- 
gating Rs. 3,000 being granted to his widows and sons. Both Partab 
Singh and Ajit Singh were forward in their offers of help during th^ 
Mutiny. They furnished five sowars and ten footmen, and offered 
their personal servk-es, which, however, were not required. In 1874 
Mr. D. G. Barkley, Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, applied on be- 
half of the brothers for a re-consideration of the orders converting the 
family jagir into a life-pension. His recommendation received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in the same year. Thereunder the- 
cash pension of Sardars Partab Singh and Ajit Singh was commuted 
to a jagtr grant of three-fourths of the village of Alawalpur, valued under- 
the then assessment at Rs. 2,000 per annum, to be continued after their 
death to the lineal heirs male of the late Sardar Achal Singh. 

Sardar Ajit Singh was better known than his brother Partab Singh,, 
who^ did not mix much in public affairs. He was appointed Sub- 
egistrar at Alawalpur in 1875, and Honorary Magistrate in 1881. ■ 
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The title of Sardar Bahadiir was conferred upon him by the Viceroy’s 
samd of 1888. By his loyal and upright conduct he gained the respect 
•of every official connected with the Jullundur district, and his im- 
.partiality as a magistrate and private liberality and charities made him 
popular with the people of his neighbourhood. Both Sardar Partab 
Singh and Sardar Bahadur Ajit Singh were Darbaris. 

Sardar Partab Singh, who died in 1894, was connected by marriage 
with the late Sardar Bhup Singh of Rupar, who gave his daughter a 
village in dowry. On resumption of Sardar Bhup Singh’s jagir, this 
•daughter was allowed a pension of Rs. 200 per annum in lieu of the saifl 
village. Sardar Ajit Singh married the daughter of Jai Singh of 
Santhatra, SiaHkot, and died in 1889. His son, Bhagwan Singh, mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Sardar Thakur Singh Sidhanwalia, who died 
in exile at Pondiehery. Bhagwan Singh died in 1897, and left two 
sons Gurbachan Singh and Gurcharan Singh who had been born of 
■different mothers. 


Gurbachan Singh spent his early years under the care of his 
maternal uncles, Sardar TJmrao Singh and Sir Sundar Singh Majithia. 
■Since his release from the Court of Wards in 1916, he has been taking 
-a very active part in the public life of his district and has invariably 
placed his services at the disposal of Government in times of political 
-excitement. During the Great War he supplied recruits and subscribed 
to the War Loan and other funds. In the disturbances of 1919 and 
later during the Akali agitation his influence was cast on the side of law 


■^d order. He became Presidest of the Town Committee of Alawalp’ir 
m 1924, and m 1930 rose to be a member of the Provincial Legislative 
oimcil. The title of Sardar Sahib was conferred upon him in 1934. 
-At present he is a Sub-Registrar at Jullundur. Of his second marriage 
the daughter of Sir Joginder Singh, he has two sons named Prabh 
-Indar Smgh and Maniv Indar Singh. 

helT^f^W Singh, was also 

helpful to the ad^nistration during the Great War and in more recent 

y 8. He has also been an elected member of the Town Committee of 
fZlu’ A Honorary Secretary. He, indeed, 

hie retirement ^ 1932^^ ^ Sub-Registrar at Alawalpur until 

utgomery district. His son, Sant Parkash Singh, had a 
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brilliant career at tbe Aitchison College. In 1920 he was taken in the 
Indian Police and has since served with distinction. His work in con- 
nection with the communal riots in Multan was specially appreciated by 
the Governor in Council. 

The second son of Sardar Partap Singh died in 1932, leaving behind 
three sons, Mohindar Singh, Harbans Singh and XJmrao Singh. The 
first was educated at the Government College, Lahore, and pn-ttift tn 
possess about 4,000 acres of land at Hang Hhurd in the lullundur and 
Amritsar districts through his adoption by his maternal grandmother.. 
Sardar Harbans Singh is an LL.B. and is practising as a lawyer at 
JuHundur. He is the Senior Vice-President of the JuUundur District. 
Board. 
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SARDAR RAGHBK SINGH OF SARHAU. 


NAHAB SINGH 
(dead). 


Two generations. 


Kirpt^ Singh 
(died 1888). 


Sundar Singh 
(died 1Q06). 


SARDAR RAGHBIR 
SINGH 
(horn 1903). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1897). 


Sampuran Singh 
(bom 1887). 


Sardar Gurdit Singh 
(died 1916). 


Jiwan Singh 
(born 1894). 


'Saxnindar Singh 
(born 1922). 


Bavindar Singh 
(born 1927). 


Niranjan Singh 
(born 1912). 


Autar Singh 
(born 1917). 


Sadarshan 

Singh 

(bom 1919). 


Hnldip Singh 
(born 1922). 


Pritam Singh 
(bom 1925). 


Gurbakhsh Singh 
(born 1927). 


Balwindar 

Singh 

(bom 1 931). 


Sardar Eaghbir Singh is a Man J at Sikh, living at Sarhali, Tahsil 
Phillanr, JullnndTir. 

Nahar Singh, of Man, Tahsil Batala, Giirdaspur, founder of the 
family, is said to have crossed the Beas in 1759 and seized ux)on several 
villages in the Phillour Tahsil of the Jullundnr Doab. He became rich 
and built a handsome hunga or rest-house close to the Darbar Sahib 
at Amritsar, which is still owned by his descendants, and known by his 
name. His son, Diwan Singh, and grandson, Dalel Singh, were killed 
in Maharaja Eanjit Singh^s service. Budh Singh and Fateh Singh, 
sons of Dalel Singh, were allowed a third share in the assignment valued 
at Es. 30,000, made by the Maharaja under the usual conditions of ser- 
vice. Severa.1 members of the family held high military appointments 
and distinguished themselves on various occasions. Sardar Suha Singh 
was a General in the Sikh army, and met his death before Multan. 
His widow received a pension from the British Government. At annex- 
ation the brothers, Budh Singh and Fateh Singh, were confirmed as 
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-life-jagirdars in tlie villages of Sarliali and Cliak Andhian, valued at 
Rs. 2,450. On liis deatli, in 1852, Fateli Singli's sliare lapsed, a life 

pension being granted to liis widow. One-quarter of the village 
revenues was assigned to Budli Singh’s son, Kirpal Singh, and to his 
lineal male heirs who are now holding. They own thirty glmmaom of 
land in Sarhali, one hundred ghumaons in Sarai Jatan (Eapurthala) and 
fifty ghumaons of the original patrimony in Man, Tahsil Batala, Gur- 
daspur. 

Sundar Singh, the eldest son of Kirpal Singh, was for some time a 
Kaib-Tahsildar, but resigned on his father’s death in 188-S. He died 
in 1906 and was succeeded by his younger brother, Gurdit Singh, to the 
headship of the family. Later the family lost much of its former im- 
portance. Kirpal Singh had been a Divisional Darbari, but the family 
has now no seat in Darbar. 

Gurdit Singh died in 1916, and the headship of the family then 
vrent to Eaghbir Singh, the only son of Sundar Singh. At present he 
shares the family estates with Sampuran Singh and Jiwan Singh, the 
sons of Sardars Bishen Singh and Gurdit Singh, respectively. 
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SARDAR KULDIP SWGH OF MUKANDPUR- 


TAKHT MAL 
(dead). 


J aajit Singh 
(born 1912). 


Ghhaja Mai. 

Two generations. 

Bhup Singh Achar Singh 

(died 1866). (dead). 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1838). 


Partap Singh 
(died 1871). 


Sardar Amar Singh 
(died 1908). 


SARDAR KULDIP SINGH Sahajit Singh 

(born 1888). (dead). 


Ghaianjit Jagjit Singh Jaswant Singh Garcharan 
Singh (born 1916). (born 1921). Singh 

(born 1914). (born 1924 v 


This is a Q-il Jat Sikh family, whose home is at Mukandpur, TahsiL 
Nawanshahr. 

In the reign of Shahjahan, between three and fonr hundred years 
ago, the ancestors of Sardar Kuldip Singh were chaudhris in the Jul- 
lundur Doab, and managed to make themselves masters of seventy vil- 
lages on the north bank of the Sutlej. They built Mukandpur, Nawan- 
shahr, where the family now has its headquarters. Their chief enemies- 
were the Jaijun Rajputs, the old proprietors, whom they gradually 
managed to oust by fighting or intrigue. There is an anecdote told 
in the family that Ganga Ram, one of the Mukandpurias, in public 
Darbar tore up a sanad of the Emperor Shahjahan confirming the 
Rajputs in their rights of ownership. The matter was quickly report- 
ed, and Ganga Ram was summoned to answer at Delhi for his disrespect- 
ful conduct. He pleaded that he had acted in the interest of his 
sovereign, inasmuch as the Rajputs were notoriously bad cultivators, 
and the land was certain to thrive in the hands of the Jats. There was 
sufficient wisdom in the argument to secure condonation of the offence, 
and Ganga Ram and his brothers were maintained in possession of the- 
patrimony of the Rajputs. But the latter were not prepared to accept 
this ea^aHe decision without protest. They murdered Ganga Bam on 
the earliest opportunity, and attempted to take back their old lands by 
force. They were defeated, however, by Chhaju Ma;l, cousin of Ganga 
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3lam, wlio took from tkem a considerable portion of wbat remained of 
ibeir holdings. The fighting went on from year to year with varying 
resnlts. Tinally Chhaju Mai and all tibie members of the family except 
•one boy, Zorawar, were killed off by the Eajputs, who became once more 
masters of the situation. Zorawar’s mother fled with him to her father’s 
house. She was summoned thence later on by the Muhammadan 
‘Governor, Adina Beg, to take over thirty-five villages of the old posses- 
■sions; the Eajputs, as predicted by Ganga Earn, not proving punctual 
in the payment of the State demand. Zorawar’s grandson, Bhup Singh, 
was the first SiVh in the family. He was an admirer and follower of the 
celebrated fanatic Bedi Sahib Singh of Tina, Hoshiarpur, and while 
still a mere lad, accompanied him on his expeditions south of the 
-Sutlej against Maler Kotla and Eaikot in 1794 — 1798. Bhup Singh’s 
natural energy and love of adventure were, however, checked by an 
accident which left bim blind before he had reached his prime, and he 
never attained a position of much significance. His elder son, Gulab 
Singh, was killed in 1838, fighting in Eanjit Singh’s service. Bhup 
Singh died in 1865. On the accession of the British the Mukandpuria 
claims to headship were ignored except in Mukandpur itself, of which 
one-fourth the revenue yielding Es. 834 per annum in 1809, was re- 
leased to Bhup Singh and his lineal male heirs. The jagir passed from 
his son, Eartab Singh, who died in 1871, to the late holder, Amar Singh, 
who was educated at the Aitchison College. He owned 1,120 ghumaons 
of land in Mukandpur and Sukar, Tahsil Nawanshahr, and ten squares 
•of luTid in. the LyaUpur district. He was a Zaildar and a Divisional 
Darbari. He married a daughter of Sardar Bakhshish Singh of 
jELhamanon Halan in Patiala. The estate is a small one, but throve 
during the minority of Amar Singh, who died in 1908, leaving two 
minor sons. As the rule of primogeniture prevails in the family, the 
■elder son, Kuldip Singh, succeeded to the jagir, and also to his father’s 
seat in the Darbar. He is an Honorary Magistrate, a Zaildar, and has 
been a member of the District Board for several years. During the 
Ghreat "War he rendered help to the administration in procuring recruits 
•and collecting War loans. He holds several scmads and certificates which 
■were granted to him in appreciation of his work. 
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SARDAR SAHIB SARDAR ACHHAR SINGH OF LAROYAo- 

DASADNDHA SINGh 
( dead). 

Ohuhar Singh 
(dead). 

Budh ^ingh Sudh Singh Ohatar ^gh» 

(dead). (died 1851). (dead). 

f ^ T 

Kishan Singh Saxdar Basawa Singh 

(died 1836). (died 1918). 

SABDAB SAHIB 
SABDAR 

ACHHAB SINGH 
(bora 1885). 

Pattlap Singh Harbans Singh Narendca Singh Bikramajit Singh' 

(died 1908). (bom iglO). (born 1914). (born 1926). 

Dasaimdlia Singh., from whom Sardar Achhar Singh is descended, 
was a Dhilon Jat of Jhahbal, in the Amritsar district, half-brother of 
the celebrated Baghel Singh, leader of the Karora Singhia misal. He 
crossed the Beas in 1759, and seized some villages in the north of the 
Jnllundnx Tahsil. The family retained possession under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, supplying in return a contingent of twenty-six horse- 
men, whose services were valued at Rs. 2,420 annually by the British 
Government on annexation; and the revenues of three villages were 
resumed in lieu thereof under the usual system. To Sadhu Singh the 
villages of Laroya, Madhopur and Dhada Sanaura, valued at Rs. 4,600, 
were rdeased for life. On his death, in 1861, Madhopur only was con- 
tinued to his son, Basawa Singh. The village of Jlhada was left with 
Sudh Singh’s step-mother in life tenure. On the revision of the con- 
quest jagir records in 1857, Laroya was rdeased for ever to Basawa' 
Singh and his lineal male heirs. This jagir under the last Settlement 
was worth Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Sardar Basawa Singh was a Zaildar as well as a SufedposJi and a. 
Lamhardar. He was connected by marriage vdth the Garewal family 
of Raipur in the Ludhiana, district. He was made a hereditary Sardar 
and a Divisional Darbari, and died in 1918. , 

His son, Sardar Sahib Achhar Singh, is also a Zaildar, a Sufed- 
posh and a Lamhardar. In addition to the 40 ghwnaons of land 
which he inherited from his father, he owns 75 ghumaom in the Amrit- 
sar district. These are apart from the 8 squares of land which were- 
^nted to him by Government in Gie-Lyallpur district. He is also a. 
Divisional Darbari besides being a Sardar Sahib. In 1935 he was- 
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granted a new jagir worth. Es. 250 per annum for his loyal services to- 
wards the maintentmoe of law and order, and was also awarded a Silver 
Jubilee Medal. He is very well connected with various prominent 
Sihh families of this province by ties of marriage. 

During the Great War, Sardar Achhar Singh supplied 50 recruits 
at his own expense and assisted in recruiting some 3,000 men from 
his Zeal. Besides he collected a sum of 11,330 rupees for the War 
Loan, also contributing liberally from his own pocket towards the 
various War funds. He has been helping the administration in dealing^ 
wiih Ihe Babar Akali, the Hon-Co-operation, the Civil Disobedience 
and the Kirti Kisan movements in his district. The Sardar is a gentle- 
man of considerable influence, particularly among his own community, 
and is an elected member of the Sikh Central Gurdwara Board and of 
the Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee, besides being actively associated 
with several schools and other institutions. 
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SARDAR PIRTHI SINGH OF BRHRAM. 


LAL SINGH. 


Baan Singh. 


Chanda Singh 
(died 1848). 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1847). 


Beva Singh 
died 1894). 


Baya Singh 
(died 1866). 


Jawahir Singh 
(died 1888). 


Narayan Singh 
(died 1886). 


Hukam Singh 
(born 1871). 

I 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1896). 


Bardar Basant Singh 
(died 1876). 


Sardar Bhagat Singh Sardar Jaswant Fateh 


Xachhman Snrjan Singh 


Singh, 
(bom 1868). 


(died 1878). 


(died 1922). 

Sardar Aatar Singh 
(bom 1896). 


Sardar Oharan Bachan 
Singh Singh 
(bom 1887). (de^). 


Amarjit 

Singn 

(born 

1924). 


Singh 
(died 1909). 


Singh 

(died 

1866). 


Parmjit 

Singh 

(born 

1928). 


Sardar ShiT Singh Karnail Singh 
(bom 1900). (born 1914). 


Sardar Jai Singh 
(died 1926). 


Sardar Gurbakhsh 
Singh 

(bom 1918). 


Sardar Kirpal Singh 
(bom 1887). 


Saibakhsh 

Singh 

(bom 1928). 


Gniznit 

Singh 

(bom 1928). 


SABBABPlRTfll SINGH 
(bom 1906). 


Sardar Mahabir Singh 
(bom 1912). 


Hanoharpal Singh 
(bom 1930). 


Manmohaiiptd Singh 
(bom 1938). 


This family migrated from the Amritsar Manjha about one huudred 
and seveuty years ago. Lai Singh, the original founder, is credited 
with having possessed himself of thirteen villages in the Jullundur Doab 
and south of the Sutlej, m Patiala territory. He owned three villages 
at his death. Bahram, in the Jullundur disifcriot, fell to the share of 
M* SmgK was depriTad of li, riglte k, 
aoyrt Su.^, wkoa. k, kappaned to kav, diapWd, apd k. maialaiaS 
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himself upon one hundred and forty ghumaons of land in Bahram, made 
over to him by his brother, Chanda Singh. The latter had seen much 
active service, having accompanied Maharaja Banjit Singh on several 
of his expeditions in -command of a small body of horsemen, which he 
was obliged to maintain in return for the jagir rights of Bahram. He 
was killed in a skirmish near Peshawar in 1843. 

Deva Singh was also in many fights in his younger days, and was 
present when Bannu fell to Banjit Singh’s troops in 1823. At annexa- 
tion the village of Bahram was given in jagir to the three sons of 
Chanda Singh and to his brother, Gulab Singh, subject to a deduction 
of Es. 1,150 in lieu of the services of six sowars maintained in Banjit 
Singh’s time. Gulab Singh’s share was resumed on his death in 1847. 
The question of further resumptions was reconsidered in 1857, upon 
the death of Daya Singh, and it was ruled that two-thirds of the revenue 
of the village should be released to the lineal male heirs of the holders, 
namely, Deva Singh and Jawahir Singh. .They enjoyed hereunder a 
jagir of Bs. 1,350 per annum. They were also joint owners of forty- 
eight ghumaons of land in Bahram, and of one hundred and twelve 
ghumaons in the village of Doburji, in the Amritsar district. Jawahir 
Singh died in 1888, and his son, Hukam Singh, receives Bs. 451 yearly 
of his jagir. 

Deva Singh was blind for some years before his death in 1894. He 
was always forward in his offers of service to Government, and wae 
useful to Colonel Lake, Deputy Commissioner of 3'ullundur, during the 
Mutiny. After his death Bs. 451 of his jagir were divided as follows : 
One-third to the grandson, the son of Basant Singh, and one-third each 
to his sons Bhagat Singh and Jaswant Singh, who were both at one 
time in the police as Inspectors. Both jagirs have been reduced by 
Es. 35 as a result of diluvion. Lachhman Singh and his sons and also 
Bhagat Singh now live in the Amritsar district. Deva Singh was a 
Divisional Darbari, but the family has no seat in Darbar at present. 

The above-mentioned Sardar Jaswant Singh had two sons, Jai 
Singh and Kirpal Singh. Both of them took part in the Great War. 
The former served in the 6th King Edward’s Own Cavalry for over 22 
years, and spent four years on active service in France and other places. 
He did exceptionally well and was several times mentioned in Des- 
patches. For conspicuous gallantry in the field of battle he was 
awarded a Military Cross which he received personally from His 
Majesty the King-Emperor at Buckingham Palace. He also had the 
honour of furnishing the Mounted Escort of His Majesty at the opening 
of Parliament in 1917. On retirement from the army, Eisaldar Jai 
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Singli, M.O., :(ro8 made a Divisioiial Darbari and also appointed an 
:Eztxa Assistant Commissioner. 

He died in 1925, lea-ving behind two sons, Firthi Singb and Maha- 
. bit Singb Sbillon. The former was educated at tbe Aitcbison College 
and later served as an honorary Lieutenant in the 11th Sn. of the 15th 
Punjab Segiment for over five years. He also served as an Inspector 
of Police for three years. The latter, after graduating from the Gov- 
ernment College, Lahore, proceeded to Sandhurst and was gazetted a 
2nd Lieutenant in 1933. He is now serving as a Lieutenant in the 1st 
Battalion of the 14th Punjab Begiment. 

Eisaldar Jai Singh’s younger brother, Kirpal Singh, joined mili- 
. tary service for the duration of the War and rose to the rank of a Risal- 
dar. He is at present settled in the Montgomery district where he 
commands considerable infiuence as a Zaildar. Sardar Eirpal Singh’s 
. son, Gurbakhsh Singh, is a graduate of the Government College, 

- Lahore. 
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MAHAN SINGH 
(died 1828). 


Sardul Singh 
(dead). 


Badh Singh 
(dead). 

Kishen Singh 
(died 1863). 


Ganda Singh 
(dead). 

Six generations. 


*Gurmiiih Singh 
(died 1847). 

JaimaJ Singh 
(died 1895}r 

I 


Siogh. 


Four generations. 


Nihal^ingh. 
(died 1845). 

Three generations. 


Hari Singh 
<died 190S). 


OHAUDHRI DALIP SINGH Ishi Singh 
(born 1848). (died 1886). 

. J 1 


Sham^ngh 
(bom 1878). 

Three sons. 


Waryam Singh 
(died I9l9)« 

m I 

Two sons. 




Sardar Hazara Singh Kirpa 
(dead). 


(bor n 1868). 


Sundar Singh 
(born 1878). 


Hjagar Singh 
(bom 1900). 

Piratpal Singh 
(born 1935). 


Gnrdayal Singh 
(died 1927). 

Farjat Singh 
(bom 1926). 


i Singh 
(born 1878). 

Two sons. 


Banta Singh 
<born 1894). 

Kehr Singh 
(born 1914). 


Jogendra Singh 
(born 1897). 


Bal Singh 
alias Ballam Singh 
(dead). 


Ohainchal Singh 
(bom 1904). 

Three ^sons. 


Kirpal Singh 
(born 1922). 


Shiv Charan Singh 
(bom 1924). 


Malian Singli^ the ancestor of this family^ was a Ladhar Jat Sikh^ 
who in 1760 seized ten villages in the Phillour Tahsil, Jiillundur, and 
[was allowed by Banjit Singh to retain them, subject to the furnishing 
of twenty-three horsemen. His sons did good service in many battles, 
more than one member of the family having lost his life fighting for the 
Maharaja. On annexation a summary settlement was made with Msihan 
Singh’s representatives, who agreed to pay Rs. 17,100 per annum on 
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the ten vilages. Four of these were later on resumed by Government 
in Ueu of the services of tbe horsemen. Again in 1847-48, two more- 
villages were resumed on the death of Nihal Singh and Ganda Smgh, 
pensions being granted to their widows and children. Further resump- 
tion followed as other members of the family died, and after the Settle- 
ment operations the annual income shared amongst those remaining 

jeas found to amount to Rs. 2,720. 

Jaimal Singh and Bishan Singh, sons of Ganda Singh, were- 
deputed to guard the Lasara Ferry on the Sutlej when the troops at 
(Tullundur mutinied in 1857. Jaimal Singh lived at Thala, Tahsil Phil- 
lour, Jullundur, which was wholly owned by his family, his share being- 
about 260 ghumaons. He was a Divisional Darbari and a Zaildar. He 
died in 1895. 

Dalip Singh, his son, the present head of the family, served as a 
Dafadar in the 7th Bengal Lancers. He is a Lamhardar and a Zaildar 
and is well-known in the district for his love of sport. He and his two 
brothers have each inherited one-third of their father’s jagir of 260- 
ghumaons. Ratha Singh, grandson of Hihal Singh, was also a Dafadar 
in the 7th Bengal Lancers. Gurdit Singh, grandson of Ganda Singh,, 
was a Tahsildar. 

Sardar Dalip Singh has evinced great interest in various official 
activities for the welfare of the public. In the Great War his grand- 
son, Sardar Tljjagar Singh enlisted in the Punjab University Double- 
Company, and is now a Tahsildar. His two other sons, Banta Singh 
and Gurdial Singh, also served as combatants in the Great War, 
and the latter won four medals for his conduct in Mesopotamia. Sardar 
Banta Singh also fought in the Afghan campaign of 1919 and won a 
silver medal. Sardar Dalip Singh’s grandson, Gurdial Singh, fought in 
the Afghan War of 1919 and the Waziristan campaign of 1920-21 and' 
won two silver medals for his conduct. The old Sardar received, as did 
his sons and grandsons, a large number of Sanads and certificates front 
Government officers for various kinds of assistance rendered by thent 
during the last quarter of a century. 

A few other members belonging to the junior branches of this, 
family; such as Sardars Ajit Singh, Hagina Singh, Gurbakhsh Singh, 
Umrao Singh, Natha Singh, Hira Singh and Indar Singh have also- 
proved useful to Government by contributing according ta their means, 
fiums of money to public funds. 
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PHUL. 


Tiiol 


oka 

(ancestor of the 
Jind and Nabha 
Chiefs). 


Bama 
(died 1714). 


Duna 

(died 1726). 


Baja Ala Singh 
(ancestor of the 


Patiala Chief). 


Bigha S'ngh 
(died 1773). 


Four other sons. 


Onrdas Singh 
(died 1748). 


Chuhar Singh 
(died 1793). 


Bir Singh 
(died 1823). 


Mehar Singh 
(died 1826). 

Three genera- 
tions. 

1 

Dip Singh 
(died 3822). 


Dal Singh 
(died 1798). 


.Tawahir Singh 
(died 1827). 


Jaimal Singh 
(died 1808). 


Jagat Singh 
(died 1865). 


Six 


Kharak 

Singh 

(died 

1869). 


genera- 

tions. 


Sardar Bhagwant Singh 
(died 1924). 


Three 
generations. I 

Mahamahopadh^ ay a 
Sardar Sir Atar 
Singh, K.C.I.E. 
(died 1896). 


Sardar Balwant 
Singh 
(died 1902). 


Sardar Harchand 
Singh 

(died 1934). 


r 


Gurdial Singh 
(bom 1899) 
Two SODS. 


Captain Sardar- 
Nirpal Singh 
(bom 1901). 


Ajmer Singh 
(died 1923). 


SAB DAB RAM PARTAP 
SINGH 
(born 1923). 


Sewarn Singh 
(born 1933). 


Sardar Earn Partap Singh’s ancestor, Duna, was brother of Ala 
Singh, the first Eaja of Patiala. Bhadaur was the original home of 
the Phulkian family, and Duna continued to live there after Ala Singh 
let out to seek his fortunes in 1718. The latter founded a dwelling- 
place for himself at Barnala, whence after the destruction of Sirhind, 
he moved to Patiala, making it his capital. 
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Dtma held Ihe office of Ohaudhri, and lie had to collect the Imperial 
revenues of his district, and account for them to the Muslim governor. 
Having failed in this duty on one occasion, he and one of his sons were 
seized and thrown into prison at Lahore. They there suffered such 
hardships that the son succumbed, while Duna died shortly after his 
release. This was in 1726. His grandson, Ohuhar Singh, was the most 
celebrated of all the Bhadauries. He lived in the time of the weak- 
minded Sahib Singh of Patiala, and took advantage of the confusion 
into which afiairs had fallen to seize ninety villages, including the dis- 
trict of Bamaila; but he had to surrender most of his acquisitions later 
on. He also freely helped himself to the lauds of Maler Kotla, and 
was in a fair way to become one of the leading Sikh chiefs, when 
treachery put an end to his career. Chuhar Singh’s sons, Bir Singh 
and Dip Singh, were alive when the British power felt its way up to 
the south bant of the Sutlej. They at first admitted Patiala to be their 
head, and identified themselves with the interests of that State ; but per- 
ceiving tile advantages attaching to independence, they afterwards 
claimed the privilege of dealing direct with the British Government. 
This was objected to by Patiala upon grounds which need not here be 
detailed. This matter was imder dispute for many years, and was ?ior 
finally set at rest until 1858, when the Maharaja’s supremacy was recog- 
nised as in act of grace and as a reward for loyal services rendered in 
the years of the Mutiny. All the rights of the paramount power were 


then yielded to Patiala, including reversion in lapsed estates and the 
annual commutation tax of Rs. 5,265 hitherto taken by the British 
Government. The decision was naturally distasteful to the Bhadaur 
family. 

In 1857, Sardar Atar Singh served under the district officers of 
Ludhiana and Perozepore, in command of a body of fifty horsemen, 
whom he raised and equipped at his own expense ; and as a reward, was 
exempted from payment of his commutation tax for a period of six 
months. He succeeded his father in 1858. He was educated at 
Benares, and there acquired a taste for learning. His library at Bha- 
am was well stocked with valuable manuscripts in Sanskrit, Gurmukhi 
^d Persia; and he was always prominent in matters connected with 
the education and intellectual improvement of the people. He was 

iriik" written many poems ^d 

OoBege in 1870; and ha ™ 
La Fa! yaaaja in aotnowladgmant of 

uraer ot the Indian Empire, and in 1888 he was 
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adinitted to Kniglitliood in tlie same distingnislied Order, In 1887, on 
“the occasion of Her late Majesty’s Jubilee celebrations, the newly 
instituted title of Mahamahopadhyaya was conferred on him in recog- 
-nition of his loyal conduct and eminent services in the promotion of 
Oriental learning. 

He died in 1896 leaving two sons, Bhagwant Singh and Balwant 
Singh. The property was divided between the two brothers equally, 
•except that Bhagwant Singh received about one-twelfth share as Sardari 
over and above the share of his younger brother, thus making his income 
up to Es. 20,858, while that of Balwant Singh amounted to Es. 17,620. 
Balwant Singh died in 1902 and his jagir was inherited by his two sons, 
Gurdayal Singh and Nirpal Singh in equal shares. 

Sardar Bhagwant Singh was a Provincial Darbari. He died in 
1924, leaving behind one son, Harchand Singh, who was born in 1887. 
JEe died in 1934. The family commands considerable respect in the 
JPatiala State as also in the British portion of the Cis-Sutlej States. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR DAL SINGH, O. B. 
OF MALAUDH. 

PHTJL. 

Three generations. 


Dalel Singh 
(died 182^). 


Sardar Fateh 
Singh. 

Two song. 


Sardar Mit Singh 
(died 1878). 


Bhag Singh 
(died 1820). 


Sardar Banjit 
Singh 
(died 1854). 


Sardar ^akikat 
Singh 
(died 1876). 

Sardar Balwant Singh 
(died 1908). 


Bhagwant Singh 
(died 1921). 

Biatwant Baj Singh 
(born 1921). 


Niranjan Singh 
(died 1927). 

Two sons. 


Baja Badan Singh, 
O.S.I. (died 1922). 


Sardar Sundar Singh 
(died 1917). 


Bony. Lient. Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar 
Bajendra Singh 
(died 1920). 

Two generations. 


Kishan Singh 
(bom 1889). 


Gurdit Singh 
(born 1890). 

Six sons. 


HwniiMi Si^h Mahtab Singh SABDAB fiAHA.DUR 

(died 1896). (died 1879). SABDAB DAL SINGH, 

O.B.B. 

(born 1868). 

Sant Singh 
(died 1931). 

Amarsarjit Singh 
(born 1917). 

The history of the Malandh family is given in Griffin^s Rajas of the 
Pnnjab^ pp. 273 ^275. The family has descended from the celebrated 

descended the present rulers of Patiala, Jind 
and Nabha, as well as the Chiefs of Bhadaur, Malaudh and Badrukhan 
and the minor Sardars of Jinndan, Landgart, Dayalpur, Rampur and 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1879). 
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Xot Dina. It claims for itself a Eajput ancestor in Jaisalji, founder 
of the city of Jaisalmir. Jaisalji was driven from his state towards 
the end of the twelfth century and settled near Hissar. His son 
Hahmal was appointed Governor of the Sirsa and Bhatinda countries. 
Hahmal’s great-great-grandson Khiwa took a Jatm woman as his second 
wife, who bore him his son Sidhu, from whom has sprung one of the 
most important Sikh tribes in the Punjab. It is unnecessary to go into 
details of the earlier history of the Malaudh Sardars, as it lias received 
iull notice in Sir Lepel Griffin’s work already alluded to. Their im- 
mediate ancestor was Bakht Mai, brother of Ala Singh, from whom the 
Patiala branch has sprung. 

The district of Malaudh was taken from the Maler Kotla Afghans 
in 1754 by Sardar Man Singh, son of Bakht Mai or Bakhta. On his 
death, in 1778, the estate was divided amongst his two sons ; the elder, 
Dalel Singh, taking two-thirds, including the Malaudh and Shaina vil- 
lages. To these he added Khiali and Sahur, wresting them from the 
Rais of Eaikot in 1807. He gave assistance to the British authorities 
in 1815 during the Gurkha War, and in other ways showed a desire to 
be on good terms with the new power then beginning to make itself felt. 
Sardar Dalel Singh died in 1824. His eldest son, Patch Singh, took 
two-thirds of the patrimony in accordance with the established custom 
of the family. In his share were included villages of Eamgarh and 
Shaina. To Sardar Mit Singh came Malaudh and Dhapali. Both 
brothers were present with the British troops at Mudki and Peroze- 
shah, and helped in the matter of carriage and supplies. Sardar Fateh 
Singh’s services were again utilized in establishing a civil government 
in the Sikh Cis-Sutlej districts annexed in 1846. He died in 1850. 
His son, Dtam Singh, a minor, inherited the whole property on the 
death of his brother, Hazura Singh, in 1854. He behaved with con- 
spicuous loyalty during the Mutiny, helping with money and men. 
His services were suitably acknowledged by a permanent remission of 
one-sixteenth of the revenue demand in his villages, and he was made a 
Jagirda/r Magistrate in 1861, shortly after attaining his majority. He 
was forward in offering his services during the Second Afghan War, but 
they were not required. He was a Provincial Darbari, and took senior- 
ity over the other three Darbaris of his family. His jagir income 
amounted to Es. 43,136 per annum. He lived at Eamgarh, in the 
Ludhiana district, and died in 1895. He was succeeded as head of tha 
family and its senior Provincial Darbari by his first cousin, Sardar 
Badan Singh, C.S.I., son of Sardar Mit Singh; whilst his jagir was 
divided between this Sardar and his brother, Sundar Singh, in the pro- 
portions of two-thirds and one-third, respectively. 
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Sardar Mit Singh, like his other relatives, assisted the Government- 
in suppressing the Multan rebellion of 1848 and at the time of the- 
annexation of the Punjab and also in 1857, and his services were suit- 
ably acknowledged. His estate was divided between his two sons, a 
two-third share, according to the family usage going to the elder, Sardar 
Badan Singh. He died in 1878. 

Sardar Badan Singh showed a bold front to the insurgents during 
the Kuka disturbances, defending his fort which was attacked with the 
object of procuring weapons, and killing and capturing about a dozen 
fanatics. He lived until 1922, reaching the age of 82 years at his 
death. Throughout his career he was known as a thoroughly loyal sub- 
ject of the Crown. This reputation was built on his manifold activities 
for the good of the country and of the administration. Tlie Sardar 
evinced great liberality in contributing to various public funds and to 
works of public utility, his expenditure in this direction exceeding a. 
sum of Es. 2,25,000. Amongst many examples of his generosity may 
be mentioned the erection and endowment of a dispensary at Malaudh 
in 1905, his contribution to the Khalsa College at Amritsar, the- 
expenditure of Es. 10,000 for the construction of a road from Kup to 
Malaudh, his donations for the relief of sufferers from the famine in 


his district and to the victims of the Kangra earthquake, his contribu- 
tions towards the construction of a Female hospital and of ihr. Cloak 
Tower at Ludhiana, and Ms help to the Victoria Memorial Fund, 
Lahore. Besides, he financed, several other institutions in the Punjab 
as well as in Ms own district at difierent periods of his career. 

During the Great War he rendered invaluable services to Govern- 
meM by busying himself in the work of recruitment and of collection 
of VTar funds. It was mainly due to Ms splendid example that recruit- 
ment, the Wm Loan, the Indian Imperial Eehef Fund, the Aeroplane 
Fund and other Wax organizations were so successful in his district, 
m subscribed frmn Jus own pocket Es. 60,000 without interest to the 
War Loan Es. 12,500 to the Indian Imperial Eelief Fund, Es. 12 000 


c»«p«,ion 0, 4. st» ™ tl’ 
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His younger brotlier, Sardar Sundar Singh, as has already been 
stated, succeeded to one-third of Sardar TTttam Singh’s jagvt and other 
landed property. In 1909 his jagir income amounted annually to 
Es. 22,565, besides Es. 3,668 derived from his other lands. He was 
a Provincial Darbari and a member of the District Board. Like his- 
brother he was a liberal subscriber to charitable objects. He died in 
1917. 

Sardar Hakikat Singh succeeded his father, Bhag Singh, in 1820. 
To him fell the villages of Chima and Ber, in the latter of which his 
branch of the family still reside. He performed good service in the 
Mutiny and encouraged education by founding and endowing a school 
at Ber. Hakikat Singh died in 1875, leaving behind his son, Balwant 
Singh, who rose to be a Provincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate, 
a member of the District Board, and ^ one time a Civil Judge in his 
ilaqa. He provided funds to found a hospital for the Aitchison Col- 
lege, Lahore. He had a jagir yielding Es. 19,050 per annum and his 
other lands yielded another couple of thousand rupees. Balwant Singh 
died in 1908. His two sons, Bhagwant Singh and Naranjan Singh, 
shared their father's estate in the proportion of two to one respectively. 
The former established his residence at Ber Elhurd while the latter at 
Sohian. They, in the fashion of their family, rendered as much help 
in the Great War as they could. Bhagwant Singh was also an Hono- 
rary Magistrate. He died in 1921, and his only son, Harwant Eaj Singh, 
is at present studying in the Aitchison College, Lahore. Haranjan 
Singh died in 1927. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Dal Singh, O.B.E., the son of Eaja Badan 
Singh, C.S.I., is an Honorary Magistrate with 1st Class powers and 
exercises his jurisdiction in villages constituting the jagirs of Malaudh, 
Ber and Pakhoke. He is also a Provincial Darbari. He is well known 
for his public spirit which he has invariably displayed on suitable 
occasions in response to the needs of the Government. He commands 
the respect and confidence of the people of his district in an unusual 
manner. Like his father he contributed various sums towards the 
Great War, and sui^plied 275 recruits to the Indian army, and in 
recognition of these services, received sanads and certificates from the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, He was made a Sardar Bahadur in 1911 and granted a sword 
of honour by the Military Department in 1919. A year later the title 
of 0. B. E. was conferred upon him. During the Civil Disobedience 
movement his powerful influence was cast on the side of law and order 
with very visible effects. His only son, Sardar Sant Singh, who was- 
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^ Hoaoraiy Magistrate and a Sub-Eegistrar died in 1931 at tbe early 
age of 45, leaving behind a male child named Tikka Amarsarjit Singh. 

The jagir of the Malaudh family comprises 35 villages with an 
annual income of Es. 67,140. To these, however, may be added other 
income arising from other lands, house property, etc., which amounts 
about Es. 14,000 annually. The family pays to Government about 
Es. 7,000 annually on account of service commutation. 

The family jagirs are subject to a commutation allowance which 
aggregates Es. 9,332 annually. 
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SARDAR MUHAMMAD HAMDAM SADOZAL 


SHAH SHUJA-UL-MULK. 
(died 1842), 


Shahzada 
!irimur Shab 


Shahzada 
Shahpur 
(died 1884). 


I 

Shahzada 
Safdar Jang 
(died 1899). 


Shahizada 
Nadir, 0.1. E. 
(died^l895). 


»tli< 


Nine otter sons. 


Shahzada Alamgir 
(died 1890). 

j 

Three generations. 


I 

Four generations. 


Shahzada 
Sultan Sikandar 
(died 1885). 


Mahammad 

Tahir 

(died 1924). 


Three 

generations. 


Sultan 
Jalahud-din 
(died 1890). 


Three generations. 


SARDAR 
MUHAMMAD 
HAMDAM 
(born 1859). 


Muhammad 
Muazzam 
(bom 1865). 


Two 

generations 


JZ 

Muhammad 

Umar 

(born 1873). 


Four sons. 


I 

Muhammad 
Akbar 
(born 1887). 


Three sons. 


Ahmad 
Mukhtar 
(born 1892). 


1 


MuzafEar 

Jang 

(born 1877). 


I 


Akhtar Jan 
c(born 1904). 


Fakhar-ud-din Muhammad Ghulam Murtaza 
(bom 1879). Ashraf Hayat (died 19 16). 
(born 19i5). 


Asad Jan Mumtaz Jan Imtiaz Jan Niaz 

(dead). (dead). (born 1910). Ahmad Jan 

(bom 1914). 



Ludhiana is the home of the descendants ot Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk. 
o± Kabul. The circumstances under which that unfortunate ruler twice 
gained and lost a throne, are matters of general Indian history, and 
need only be touched upon here. It will be remembered that Shah 
Zaman returned to his capital after his second unsuccessful invasion 
of the Punjab in 1799, merely to be supplanted by his brother, Mahmud, 
who took the precaution of incapacitating him from future Kingship 
by putting out his eyes. But the blind monarch was speedily avenged 
by another brother, Shuja-ul-MuIk, who in 1803 deposed Mahmud, and 
installed himself as ruler of Afghanistan. Seven years later, Shah 
Shuja was, in his turn, driven out by Mahmud, and forced to seek 
assistance from Maharaja Eanjit Singh. This he did not receive, 
although the Sikh Chief used the King’s name in attempting to seize 
Multan, which he intended keeping for himself. The expedition was 
a failure. After holding Peshawar for some months, and trying in 
rain to establish his sovereignty over Multan, Shah Shuja one day 
found himself a prisoner in the hands of Jahan Dad Khan, Afghan 
&overnor of Attock, who deported him to Kashmir, and had him kept 
there for over a year. He was leleased by Wazir Pateh Khan, who 
bad crossed the Indus to re-assert Afghan dominion over Kashmir. In 
1813 he visited Lahore, still in search of some one who would help him. 
to re-conquer his kingdom. There Banjit Singh exchanged turbans 
with him as a token of the sincerest friendship, and after a little 
manoeuvring, induced him to give up the Koh-i-Nur diamond, which 
the Maharaja had longed to possess. Shah Shuja was now made to 
perceive that his presence was only desirable in so far as it enabled the 
Maharaja to take action against Kashmir in his name. He managed to^ 
remove the ladies of his family to Ludhiana without Eanjit Singh’s 
knowledge and himself fled shortly after to the Kishtwar valley, 
whence, aided by the local chief, he made an abortive descent on 


Kashmir. Beaten back, he followed the mountains through Kulu, and 
crossing the Sutlej high up, came round to Ludhiana in September, 
1816, having kept well out of the Maharaja’s reach throughout the 
journey. He was granted an allowance of Es. 50,000 per annum by 
the British Government, and was treated with the respect due to his 
rank. But Shah Shuja’s nature was too restless to allow him to sit long 
mactive at Ludhiana. In 1818 he again started on his travels towards 
Kabul and receiving assistance from the Kawab of BaKawalpur, seized 
Dera Ghazi Khan, while his son, Timur, marched further south and took 
possession of Shikarpnr. Shah Shuja proceeded along the Indus to 
PeshawM, where he was successfully opposed by Muhammad Azim 
Khan, Wazir of Ayub Khan, and obliged to take refuge in the Khyber. 
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Thence he was driren step by step, back to Shikarpiir, and finally found 
himself once more a refugee at Ludhiana after wandering for months 
through Bajputana and the Eastern Punjab. Here he met his blind 
brother, Shah Zaman, who, after nearly similar adventures, had also 
become a guest of the British Government. This was in 1821. Twelve 
years later Shah Shuja again set out for the recovery of his patrimony, 
now in the hands of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. His English hosts 
had told him that the3’ had no objection to his making the attempt, 
though thej' could not promise a continuance of hospitality were he 
again, through stress of circumstances, obliged to knock at their door. 
He had with him about three thousand armed followers and two lakhs 
of rujjees. The Bahawalpur Kawab gave him a gun and some camels. 
He defeated the Sindhianas at Shikarpur, and levied from the towns- 
people a contribution of five lakhs. Thus enriched, he proceeded towards 
Kandhar, but remained in that neighbourhood only until Dost Muham- 
mad had time to march down from Kabul and administer a crushing 
defeat to him. Once more he was forced to turn towards Hindustan 
for safety and once more the English gave him shelter at Ludhiana. 


In money he was half a lakh richer; but in prestige more damaged than 
ever. Nest came the triple alliance for the subversion of the power of 
the Barakzais, broken by the death of the Maharaja in 1839, and ft.l- 
lowed by the return to Kabul of Shah Shuja and the re-establishment 
of his dominion with the aid of British troops and British money. The 
unfortunate Shah Shuja was assassinated immediately after the disaster 
to our Kabul garrison in 1842; and his family, no longer able to inal-tw 
head against Dost Muhammad’s faction, returned to their asylum at 
Ludhiana, which has been their headquarters ever since. 


Shahzada Shahpur, son of Shah Shuja, was in receipt of an allow- 
ance of Es. 4,800 per annum from Government until his death in 1884, 
when Shahzada Nadir, his youngest brother, became head of the family" 
Shahzada Nadir was President of the Municipal Committee, an Hono- 
rary Magistrate, Sub-Eegistrar of Ludhiana, a Provincial Darbari, and 
enjoyed a pension of Es. 3,600 per annum. His offers of service diring 
the Mutiny were duly acknowledged by Government. In 1877 he and 
his brother, Shahzada Shahpur, received a grant of 4,000 acres of land 
m the Montgomery district, and in 1888 he was created a 
Companion of the Indian Empire. He died in 1895 and Es. 1,200 
per annum of his pension were continued to his eldest son, Sardar 
Muhammad Hamdam, who, by means of a formal ceremony, according' 
to the usage of the family, was made its head. He later became a Tahi 
sild^, and a Divisional Darbari. Of four’ other brothers of Sardar 
Muhammad Hamdam, Muhammad Muazzam and Muhammad IJmar 
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TFere employed in the Police Department and Mnhammad Akbar and 
Mnhammad” Mukhtar, were employed in the army and in the Burma 
Police, respectively. Three of these four brothers have now retired from 
service, while the fourth (who was in Bui-ma) has lost all contact with 
his family for several years. 

Sardar Muhammad llamdam did some recruiting work dxiring the 
Great War and received several testimonials from recruiting of&cers. 
He was granted three sanads, a silver watch and 6 squares of land. 
In 1925 he was given a seat in the Provincial Darbar. Being a man of 
amiable habits and syonpathetic inclinations, he is generally respected 
among his brotherhood. 

Sardar Shahpur’s son, Alamgir, became an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner and died in 1890. All his sons were in Government employ, five 
in the police, one a Tahsildar and the youngest in an Indian cavalry 
regiment. 

Sardar Safdar Jang, another son of Shah Shuja, died in 1899 and his 
pension of Rs. 3,000 lapsed to Government except a compassionate 
allowance of Es. 1,080 per annum which was divided up between his 
three widows and five daughters. Of his sons, Haidar Jang, was at one 
time an Extra Assistant Commissioner and Bahadur Jang a Tahsildar. 
The latter, who was a Divisional Darbari, died in 1907. Another son, 
Muhanunad Eafiq Jang, was a record-keeper in Ludhiana. 

Timur Shah’s son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, was instrumental in saving 
the lives of some members of the American Christian Mission at Ludhi- 
ana in 1857, for which service he received a syiecial reward. He died 
in 1892, and half of his annual allowance of Es. 3,000 was apportioned 
to his three siirviving sons and his widow and daughter-in-law. 

Sardar Muhammad Tahir was a Provincial Darbari and received a 
pension of Rs. 3,600 a year. He also helped in recruitment during the 
(ireat War. He died in 1924. His son, Sultan Ali, is a Divisional 
Darbari and a political pensioner. He was helpful to the administra- 
tion during the Civil Disobedience movement. His son, Sultan Ahmed, 
is a legal practitioner. 

Abdul Wahab, a grandson of Ring Shah Zaman, retired from the 
police as an Inspector and was, in 1910-11, an Honorary Magistrate and 
a Sub-Registrar at Ludhiana. 

Several members of this family became Darbaris and Kursi NasUm 
and some, like those above mentioned, rose to occupy responsible posi- 
tions in the administration. Such were Sardars Haidar Jang who became 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner, Bahadur Jang who was a Tahsildar, 
and Kamran, Saif-ul-Reman and Khan Sahib Muhammad Hasir-ud-din, 
who were Police OfScers. Sardars Sultan Muhammad and Feroze-ud- 
Din are at present serving as Talisildars. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR BHAI ARJUN SWGH, O.BJE.. OF 

BAGARIAN. 


BHAI MOHAB SINGH. 


Bhai l^ahadur 
SiDgh (adopted) 
(died^l847). 


Sampuran Singh 
(died 1862). 

1 

Narayan Singh 
(died 1889). 

SABDAR BAHADUB 
BBAI AEjUN 
SINGH, O.B.B. 
(adopted) 

(bom 1876), 


Bir Singh 
(died 1900). 


_T 


Jawahir Singh 
(adojpted)'. 

Kishan Singh 


Muia Smgh 
(bom 1842). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Bhai Arjun 
Singh, O.B.E. 
(bom 1875). 


I 

Bhagwan 

Singh 

(born 1877). 


Bachittar 
Singh, alias 
Lrewa Singh 
(bom 1880). 

I 

Kartar Singh 
(born 1900). 

Harilayal 

Singh 

(born 1926). 


Two other ' 
sons (dead>» 


L' 


Ardaman Singh 
(bom 1899)* 


Haridhan Singh 
(born 1920). 


Arganjan Singh 
(died 1930). 

1 

Bhai Asbok Singh 
(born 1934). 


Gbaiib Singh 
(died 1980). 


Kanwar Sahib 
(born 1936). 


Bliai Arjvm Singh’s adoptive father, Bhai Narayan Singh, snhmu- 
ted a pedigree-table of his ancestors, going back thirty generations, 
but it was not reproduced in .this book. Centuries ago, according to 
him, his people were Rajput princes in the Marwara country. One of 
them, by name Bhadan, being childless, was advised by a Fakir to take 
into himself a wife of another caste. He allied himself with the 
daughter of a carpenter against the consent of her father, whp is said 
to have complained to “ the Emperor of Delhi This potentate, tp 
avenge the wrongs of the carpenter, led an army against the Rajput 
Ring, who was duly slain; but not before his consort had presented him 
with a son and heir whom they called Puran. Puran found himself 
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coldly received by his father’s relatives, who refused to regard him as 
« proper Eajput; and when the time came for him to marry, none of 
the pure blooded would give him a daughter. S« he was obliged to 
turn towards the carpenters, as his father did before him; and thus it 
Y' ^TTiA about that Bhai Narayan Singh’s immediate ancestors lost the 
Tiigliftr caste status and became simple village tarkhans. The Emperor 
•of Delhi (his name is not stated) was greatly incensed when he heard 
the son of his old enemy Bhadan was grown up: so he despatched an 
army against him and drove him out of the Marwara land into the 
P-oniab. Puran settled in a village called Mania Kal Jharani, near 
Bhatinda, and maintained himself by husbandry and carpentry. Sudhu, 
sixth in descent from him, settled at Tanglani in Nabha, and married 
* lady of Sikh parentage, against her will, evidently; for it is said she 
left him on the night of her marriage, and sought comfort and consola- 
tion from a neighbouring Guru, who told her to be of good cheer as her 
husband would certainly adopt the Sikh faith; and this actually hap- 
pened. Sudhu tracked her up, and so overpowered was he by the 
Guru’s eloquence that he there and then went through the necessary 
formalities and became a Sikh. His son, Eup Chand, so named by 
reason of his extraordinary beauty, was taken as a boy to Amritsar and 
there given the pauhal. Many tales are still told of his devotion to 
the new faith. On one occasion, when Guru Hargobind was at their 
village, Eup Chand and his father fainted from thirst while ploughing 
in the field, rather than put their lips to a vessel of cold water which 
they desired to offer to the Guru in the evening as a special delicacy. 
So pleased was the Guru with this exhibition of self-denial that, after 
bringing them round, he directed them to follow him as his disciples. 
He gave Ms cloak and sword to Eup Chand who carried them on his 
head, regarding them as things too sacred and too precious to be worn 
in the ordinary fashion. The Guru, pleased at this fresh act of revec- 
•once. Settled the father and son in a village, which he re-named Bhai 
Eupa, near Sangalani, in liTabha. This was in 1630. In the follow- 
ing year the Guru Sahib again passed that way, and was loyally enter- 
tained, with three thousand of his followers, by the devoted Eup Chand, 
to whom he gave the title of Bhai, and put him in spiritual charge of 
the Cis-Sutlej country, promising that his children should one day come 
to be venerated as Sodhis. Bhai Eup Chand Hved to a great age, and 
acquired immense influence, doing much for the spread of Sikhism in 
the neighbouring Jat villages. Amongst those who listened to his 
teaching were Tilokha and Eama, sons of Phul, to whom the present 
xulers of Patiala, Jind and Nabha owe their origin. 
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The descendants of Maha Nand, eldest son of Eup Cliand, are still 
to "be found in the villages of Bhai Eupa (Ifabha), Sheraj (Terozepore), 
Eotha Guru (Patiala), and Bawal Heri and Lakhneri, in the Ambala 
district. The children of his remaining six sons also spread them- 
selves about the Malwa country. Prom Enp Chand’s seventh' son, 
Dharam Singh, comes ISTarayan Singh, the best known member of the 
family. His son, Dayal Singh, founded the village of Dayalpur, now- 
belonging to the Nabha State, the revenues of which (Rs. 4,620) go to 
the support of the langar at Bagarian. Dharampura in the Ferozep'ore 
district was also founded by Dayal Singh, and the proprietary dues are 
still levied by the family. Of Dayal Singh’s sons, Godar Singh is par- 
ticularly remembered for his piety and holy living. It is related of 
Gajpat Singh, first Eaja of Jind, that, having no children, he came to 
■confide his troubles to his friend, Godar Singh. After thinking it over, 
the Bhai pronounced in the matter as follows: This is indeed a mis- 
fortune; for you of all men should have offspring. In my 
■fate it is written that I shall have children, as it is in yours that 
you shall have none ; but I will gladly transfer to you this portion of 
uiy good fortune if my wife will give consent.” His wife, the good 
JMai Baji, willingly ag'reed, whereupon Godar Singh performed certain 
•rit^s over the Eaja, who returned home with the Bhai’s luck ”, and 
in due time became the father of several sons and daughters. One of 
the latter, Raj Kaur, was eventually the wife of the celebrated Sardar 
Mahan Singh Sukarchakia and the mother of the still more celebrated 
Maliaraja Ranjit Singh.'' 


Later on, in 1754, it fell to Godar Singh’s lot to have to entertain 
-Adina Beg and Sadik Beg, Governors of the Delhi Rmperor, and so well 
pleased were they with the hospitality that they procured for him the 
jagir rights of the Bagarian village in which Bhai Arjan Singh now 
lives. He soon after founded the villages of Diwala and Kalahar in 
Xudhiana, Ghingrali and Vahra in Raridkot, and Yandran and Tal- 
•wmdi in Ferozepore. In 1763 his old friend. Raja Gajpat Singh of 
Jind, presented him with six villages in the Kamal and Panipat dis- 
tricts, which he had just overrun; but he had to surrender them again 
•shortly after, as the Raja was rapidly beaten back -within the proper 
■limits of his State. However, in those days land had not the value it 


‘Common habit amongst disappointed Jats even at a ^ nn- 
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now ias, and to receiTO a present of a deserted village, witli all tlie con- 
ditions attaclied of revemie payments, was often regarded by the donee- 
more as a misfortune than a blessing. Tbe next member of the family 
to acquire property was Bbai Mobar Singb, wbo early in the last 
century was given two villages by the Jind Eaja, one by Sardar Harr 
Singh Khana, and one by the Sardar of Ladwa. In 1807 Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh honoured him with a visit at Bagarian on the occasion of 
his second invasion of the Cis-Sutlej districts. Mohar Singh acted up 
to the family reputation for hospitality, and received the villages of 
Sadhowala and Sujana in jagir from the Sikh Chief as a grant-in-aid 
towards the expenses of the langar. The Maharaja also presented him 
with five hundred maunds of salt, promising that this article should be 
in future supplied to the Idtchen, without charge, from the stores of the 
royal palace. Raja Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, of Kapruthala, who was 
with Ranjit Singh on this expedition, also presented Mohar Singh with 
a village named Gangrali. 

Mohar Singh died in 1820, leaving the property to his nephew, 
Bahadur Singh, a minor, whom he adopted. The family affairs were, 
looked after by his widow, Mai Gauhran, who was fortunately a clever 
woman; for the gi'owing power of the Bhais had begun to excite the 
envy of Raja Karam Singh of Patiala, who by way of exercising autho- 
rity as suzerain, established a Tahsil and a Thana at Bagarian. For this 
unjustifiable trespass he was at once reported by the widow to Captain- 
M-urray, Political Agent, who requested the Raja to withdraw his posts. 
This order was duly complied with, but Karam Singh sat uneasy under, - 
the rebuke, and soon after he found means of setting Bahadur Singh 
against Mai Gauhran, from whom he demanded the surrender of his 
patrimony. But the widow appealed, again successfully, to Captain 
Munaj, and she was allowed to hold the estates in life-tenure, it being 
considered certain that Bahadur Singh, if his own master, would fall an 
easy prey to his Patiala neighbours. When, however, Mai Gauhran 
died in 1838 and the property was taken over by Bahadur Singh, it 
was found he was perfectly able to look after his own interests, as he 
fipy proved in more than one victorious tussle with Maharaja Karam 
Singh. On one occasion, in 1840, under cover of active loyalty towards 
the British Government, the Maharaja sent one of his colonels, Mansa 
Singh, to seize all the camels he could find in Bagarian for use in con- 
nection with the Afghan campaign. The Colonel had not driven the 
camels very far before he was overtaken by Bahadur Singh, captured 
and led back in triumph to Bagarian. Karam Singh, enraged at this- 
aet of insolent insubordination on the part of one whom he desired 
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treat as a vassal, sent a portion of tis troops, including a solitary giin, 
to effect tlie Colonel’s release, and level tlie Bagarian village with, the 
ground. But the ever-watchful chiefs of Jind and Nabha and Maler 
Kotla, who had no desire to see Patiala grow larger on a frivolous pre- 
text, sent armies of observation ” to that neighbourhood, and Karain 
Singh withdrew his forces, re non effecta, Bahadur Singh had next to 
assert himself against the Baja of Faridkot, who, in 1840, seized the 
village of Talwandi, founded by Bhai Godar Singh, holding it with his 
horsemen, and building a mud wall around so as to convert it into a fort. 
But this time Bahadur Singh used the weapons of diplomacy, and com- 
plained to Sir George Clerk, who had just relieved Colonel Wade in 
charge of the British relations with the Punjab. The Eaja was made 
i:o retire after pulling down the walls he had so hastily put up in token 
of possession. 

Bhai Bahadur Singh was the first of his house who had the honour 
of receiving a seat in the Governor-General’s Darbar. On his death, 
ill 184 < , seven of the jagir villages were resumed, and his vson, Sampuran 
Singh, was confirmed in possession of one-fourth of Mauza Vandu (Fe- 
rozepore), half of Mahalan Kalahar and Ismailpur, and the whole o^^ 
Shahjahanpur, Tmarpura, Thriki, Gangrali, Taharwal, Talwandi and 
Bagarian; also in two-thirds of Ranta, Diwala and Kishangarh. During 
the Mutiny, Sampuran Singh behaved loyally, remaining under the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana with a small body of 
horse and foot, maintained at his personal cost. For this service a year’s 
revenue was remitted to him, and the commutation charge in lieu of 
service was reduced to one anna per rupee. In i860 he was made an 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge in the Jhajjar ilaqa. He died 
two years later, and was succeeded in the estates by his son, Bhai ITara- 
yan Singh, born in 1848. Bhai Narayan Singh was invested with the 
powers of a Magistrate and Civil Judge in Bagarian. His influence ex- 
tended all over the Malwa country and most of the Phulkians tised to 
take the pavhal at his hands. Sir Henry Davies, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, styled him an excellent exampie to the rising* generation 
of the Sikh aristocracy; and a Deputy Commissioner, who had ample 
op])ortuuity of judging, put him down as one of the most loyal and 
enlightened Raises of the Ludhiana district. He was a Ticeregal 
Darbaii. 

He died in 1889, and was succeeded in his estates by his adopted 
son, Bhai Arjun Singh. The Bhai is well educated, and knows Eng- 
lish, Persian and Gurmukhi. Like his predecessors he is regarded as 
the Guru of the Phulkian Chiefs and of the Malwa Sikhs. In his time- 
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Jie has givea pmhal to the Maharajas of Jind, Nahha, I’aridkot and 
Ealsia and to aumeroas other Sikh chiefs and raises of the Punjab. 
He has established schools and maintains two langars wherein some 200 
people are fed daily. 

During the Great War he rendered invaluable help to Government, 
by making extensive tours into the countryside of the Ludhiana and the 
Ferozepore districts and of the States of Patiala, Jind, Eabha, Farid- 
kot and Kalsia, in furtherance of recruitment. During two sucli tours 
he baptized 25,000 persons, sometimes baptizing as many as 500 a day. 
Bhai Arjun Singh offered about 200 men from among his own relatives, 
retainers and tenants as recruits, and of these 142 were actually accept- 
ed by the army. Moreover, he subscribed Es. 40,000 to the War Ijoan 
-and other War funds and did active work on several committees organis- 
ed for the furtherance of that campaign. The Bhai Sahib’s work was, 
indeed, considered so invaluable by the authorities that he was paid a 
personal visit at Bagarian by the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab in 1919. In the course of his speech in the Darbar Hall there 
His Honour said, “ The Bagarian family has always held wide influence 
among the Sikhs of the Province since its connection with the 5tli Guru 
••and your family has given proof of the Sikh spirit and of devoted 
loyalty to the British Eaj, and in this War your influence has been most 
invaluable. The Sikhs have supplied over 100,000 soldiers to the Indian 
Forces and it is very creditable that several thousands of these were 
baptized by you. It is in recognition of these services, of which I have 
-personal knowledge, that I have come to Bagarian to-day ”. The 
Viceroy also visited him in the same year and spoke liighlj’ of his ser- 
vices to the Empire. The Cominander-in-Chief visited him in 1929, 
and, of course, the ruling Princes of the Cis-Sutlej States, including even 
the Eawab of Malerkotla, frequently go to him to receive his spiritual 
blessmgs. As recently as 1935 the Bhai Sahib baptized about 23,000 
Sikhs of Malwa. 

The Bhai Sahib holds the titles of Sardar Bahadur and O.B.E., 
having also been the recipient of a sword of honour and several other 
distin^ions. He is a Provincial Darbari and an Honorary Magistrate 
and a Civil Judge. He has been President of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, of 
the Central Khalsa Diwan, and of the Khalsa EeHgious Committee, and 
has served as a member of the Khalsa College Managing Committee, and 
of the Shromam Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and of many other 
^toc organisations. His estate consists of 29 villages, in addition to 
w ich he owns considerable landed property in various districts of the 
imja an in the Cis-Sutlej States. He has fine mansions at Simla 
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Sardar Baliadur Bhai Arjxiit Singh had three sons, two of whom 
'Were graduates. Arganjan Singh Became an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, but was unfortunately murdered at Eerozepore in 1930. In the 
same year, unfortunately, died in a motor accident, his youngest son, 
Ajit Singh, who was a cadet at the Eoyal Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun. Tikka Ardaman Singh is an Honorary Magistrate and Sub- 
Judge at Bagarian. He is actively associated, either as President or 
as member, with several Sikh institutions, e.g., the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, the Khalsa College Council, Ludhiana Khalsa Diwan, Ehalsa 
High School, Malwa, the Hew Hindustan Bank, the Simla Sikh 
A.ssociation, and the Solan Electric Supply Company. 
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CAPTAIN SARDAR JAGPAL SINGH OF LADHRAN. 


SABDAB JAI SINGH (died 1784). 

Obarat Sirgh. 

(died 1816). 


Uttam 


(died 


1841 




Wazii* Singh 
(died 1827). 


i Si 




(died 1828 

J 

Five 

generations. 


Baja Singh 
(died 1847). 

Four 

generations. 


Budh ^ingh 
(died 1877). 

Sardar Mehtab Singh 
(died 1904). 


Chaman Singh 
(died 1871). 


L. 


SardarBahadur Thakur Sarpat 
Eaghbir Singh Singh 
Singh (died 1918). (born 
(died 1930). j 1887). 


generations. 


A 


Brijchand 

Singh 

(died 

1917). 


Garja 

Singh 

(bom 

1894 ) 

Five 

sons. 


Atar Singh 
(died 1881). 


Baldev 

Singh 

(born 

1897). 


Three 

sons. 


^ 

OAPTAIN^SABUAB Lai sIngh 

JAGPAL SINOH. (died 1908). 

(born 1894). 


Haripal Singh Anand Pal Singh 
(botnl9l»). (diedl931'. 


Bbagwant Sii^h cdias’ 
Jamadar Earn Pal 
Singh 

(born 1903). 

Five sons. 


Bir Pal Singh 
iborn 1932)- 


San gat Singh 
(dead). 

J 

Two sons. 


Eai Bahadur 
Albel Singh 
(died 1902). 


Hamam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
(died 1896). Hari Singh 

I (died 1907). 


Four 

generations. 


Two 

generations. 


Three 

generations. 


Sardar Jai Singli was a Dharam Jat Sikh of the Manjha, livings 
near Atari, in the Amritsar district. He joined the Nishanwala con- 
federac 3 % twelve thousand strong, in their invasion of the Cis-Sutlej 
tracts in 1763, when the battle of Sirhind was fought, and assisted at 
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“the seizure of Ambala, Sbababad^ Ladhran, Amlob and Sarai Lashbar 
Khan. His share of the spoil was thirty-four villages around J^adliran 
and Kharar, roughly estimated to be worth Es. 6 O 3 OOO per annum. Jai 
Singh with his fellow-Sikhs suffered defeat shortly afterwards at the 
hands of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and had to abandon his holdings and 
take refuge in the hilly country north of Ambala. Eaja Amar Singh of 
Patiala took the opportunity of annexing the Kharar villag'es, and tiii« 
led to a serious quarrel as soon as Jai Singh found himself strong enough 
to return and claim what he considered his own. The matter was sub- 
sequently compromised by the rendition by Patiala of four of his vil- 
lages. Jai Singh was a man of consequence, and Raja Jaswant Singh 
of Nabha felt honoured by receiving Lis daughter in marriage. But, 
like many others of the minor Sardars, he and his son, Charat Singh 
after him, lived in constant fear of being swallowed up by the powerful 
ruler of Patiala. Charat Singh was glad to accept British protection 
when it was offered in 1809. He accompanied General Ochterlony^s force 
into the Simla Hill country in the campaign against the ITepal General, 
Amar Singh Thapa, in 1814, and gave good help in the matter of carriage 
and supplies. On his death his lands were divided into three equal por- 
tions, representing the numbers of his wives — the sons of each wife taking 
a third share. This splitting-up ol the property had the effect of weaken- 
ing the position of the family, and they were obliged in the same year 
to place themselves under the protection of the Uabha Chief, agreeing 
to supply him with fifty horsemen, and to come to him in full strength 
whenever he required their services. But they still strove to maintain 
their independence in all respects, save the obligation to assist against a 
common foe, while Raja Jaswant Singh was more than ever anxious 
to hasten on the Abj when the Ladhran family must merge as coinmoi'. 
vassals with his other subjects. A struggle thus went on for some year.s. 
the Raja doing all in his power to bring his weaker neighbours under 
subjection; the brothers steadily resisting the attempts of the Raja to 
deprive them of the position their grandfather and father had won and 
maintained. The question was taken up in 1827 by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, Agent to the Governor-General in Delhi, on the joint represen 
lion of the Ladhran and Sonti Sardars, and referred by him to Captain 
Murray, who considered that although the chiefs should continue to fur- 
nish contingents for service to the Raja, they must be protected from 
his oppression, and their disputes heard and decided by the British 
Agent at Ambala. But the Resident held the Sardars to be dependents oi 
Ifabha, and that any interference on the part of the British Government 
would injuriously affect the position of the Raja. The case was again 
taken up by Sir George Clerk in 1836, when this view was somewliat 
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modified. Tie chiefs for some years, it was admitted, rendered suit and', 
seivice to the Eaja, and their obligation to do so had been maintainecl 
on many occasions by the British Government. The Government of 
India did not, therefore, deem it expedient to declare the Sikhs of Sonti 
and Ladhran altogether independent of Nabha. The complaints which 
they had made of harassing and perpetual demands for service were 
nevertheless regarded, and the Raja was directed to dispense with their 
services altogether, except on the occasion of the birth of a son, the- 
marriage of one of his sons or daughters, the death of the reigning 
prince, or in the time of actual war.^* This decision satisfied neither 
party. The ill-feeling continued long afterwards. In 1851 Government 
admitted the claim of the Raja to feudal supremacy, and withdrew its 
own criminal jurisdiction; but this was rescinded in 1860, and when 
a saimd was granted by Lord Canning to Raja Bharpiir Singh, the 
Ladhran Sardars were excluded in the schedule from the list of feuda- 
tories and tributaries of the ISTabha State. 

The Ladhran Sardars have always loyally assisted the Government 
when occasion has required their services. They supplied horses, grain 
and carriage to the army of the Sutlej in 1845, and again in 1848 in con- 
nection with the suppression of the Multan rebellion. During the- 
Mutiny the family rallied round the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, 
Sardars Budh Singh, Kishen Singh, Sahib Singh and Albel Singh took 
up duty as a personal escort to Mr. Ricketts, while Sardars Chaman 
Singh and Harnam Singh helped to hold Jagraon with a body ot their 
own horsemen. 

Sardar Budh Singh died in 1877 and his son, Mahtab Singh, suc- 
ceeded him as senior member of the family. The latter died in 1904 
and his eldest son, Raghbir Singh, inherited the title of Sardar and took 
his father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. Sardar Raghbir Singh owned 
nearly one-twelfth share (Es. 2,282) of the whole jagir held by the 
Ladhran Sardars both in the Ludhiana and Amritsar districts, in addi- 
tion to which the office of adalat-d^sadar in the Nabha State brought 
him in Rs. 200 per mensem. After leaving the Chief Judgeship of the 
Tfabha State he was appointed Sub-Registrar and an Honorary Magis- 
trate at Samrala. For his services in connection with the War, he was 
rewarded with a sword of honour, a gold watch, a recruiting badge and 
fehe^ title of Sardar Bahadur. In 1914 Sardar Bahadur Raghbir Singh 
enlisted his son, Jagpal Singh, even while he was studyii^g at the* 
Aitchison College, in the army as a Sowar; and the young man served 
in Mesopotamia in the 12th Cavalry in 1916 and received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his conduct. In 1919 he wen t to the Afghan. 

* V ide Griffin’s Rajas of the Punjab. 
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War and there also lie earned several medals. At tlie death of his father 
in 1930, Sardar Jagpal Singh was made an Honorary Magistrate at 
Samrala; and he is now a Captain in the Indian Army Eeserve Force, 
besides being a Provincial Darbari. Dhanraj Singh, a nephew of Sardar 
Bahadur Raghbir Singh was educated at the Aitchison College and has 
recently received the title of Sardar Sahib. 

Several other members of the family ranked as Darbaris, namely,. 
Rai Bahadur Albel Singh, Sardar Harnam Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Hari Singh and Sardar Sham Singh. Of these the first three were sons- 
of Uttam Singh who was present with the British army in Kabul during 
the first Afghan War, while Sham Singh was the eldest son of Raja 
Singh. All are now dead. 

The most distinguished of these brothers was Sardar Albel Singh.. 
Alter helping the Deputy Commissioner, Ludhiana, in the earliest 
stages of the Mutiny, he was elected for active service and joined 
Watson’s Horse (later called the 13th Lancers), bringing with him one 
hundred sowars and receiving the rank of Risaldar. He fought splen- 
didly in many battles beside his gallant Commander General Sir John 
Watson, V.C., who in 18TG wrote to his old comrade: If any one 

should ask anything concerning you, show him this letter, and he 
will read that for 17 years I have known you as a valuable servant of the 
State and never ceased to regard you as a personal friend, and to- 
esteem you for your many good qualities of head and heart Sardar 
Albel Singh was entrusted for years with the enlistment and management 
of the Sikhs of his regiment, and his tact and intelligence secured him 
the love and esteem of all the men, who regarded him in the light of a. 
father. He possessed handsome testimonials from many distinguished 
ojficers who knew him well, including General Sir Hugh Gough, General 
Sir R. C. Low, and Colonel Macnaghten. He took part in the Afghan 
War of 1879, and was in Egypt with the Expedition of 1882, Lord 
Northbrook conferred upon him the title of Rai Bahadur in 1875. He was 
for a short time an Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency Lord Napier of 
Magdala, and was attached as an orderly ofiS.cer to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales in 1876, At the close of the Egyptian campaign he 
visited England and received his War Medal from the hand of Her Late 
Majesty the Queen Empress; obtaining at the same time the rank of 
Risaldar-Major in his old regiment. He retired on a pension of Rs. 1,560 
per annum and was granted 3,000 acres of land in the Shahpur district, 
the assessment of which, Rs. 562, was remitted in acknowledgment of his 
gallant services. He died in 1902. 

He had three sons, Ohatar Singh, Khushal Singh and Kartar 
Singh. The first was a Risaldar in his father’s regiment and later rose 
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to be a Eisaldar-Major. He died in 1889. KJinsbal Singlx served as a 
Tabsildar in Patiala, and died in 1914. His only son, Gnrbax Singb, 
was a Eisaldar in the Patiala State Eegiment. Sardar Kartar Singh 
joined the 12th Cavalr 3 ’ in 1888 and served therein np to 1917. He saw 
active service in 1896 in the relief of Chitral and was awarded a medal 
with clasp. He succeeded his father to the hereditary title of Sardar 
and a seat in the Darbar in 1910. He acted as an Aide-de-Camp to 
Gf uera] Eemington, on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar of 1911, 
when he was presented to His Majesty the King Emperor and awarded 
the Coronation Medal. In 1915, he went with his regiment as its 
Eisaldar-Major to Mesopotamia where he contracted illness in 1917 and 
was invalided home. In the latter year he was awarded the Order of 
British India with the title of “ Bahadur ”. Besides this the active 
service won him three medals, namely, the Star of 1914-15, the 
General Seiwice Medal, and the Victory Medal. Sardar Kartar Singh 
Bahadur retired on a pension of Es. 1,620, but died from the effects 
of the illness contracted on field service in 1918. His widow was 
granted a family pension of Es. 1,000 ])er annum which she continues 
to enjoy. His son, Sardar Harbans Singh, succeeded his father to 
the hereditary title of Sardar and seat in the Darbar. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Punjab University and a nominated Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, in which capacity he continues to serve the Government. 
Sardar Harbans Singh’s wife holds the M.B., B.S. degree from the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. He has donated a Gold Medal 
Called “ Albel Singh "Watson Gold Medal ” to the Aitchison College 
to keep green the memory of his grandfather and liis gallant Com- 
mander, Sir John Watson, V.C., 6.C.B. Another son of Sardar Kartar 
Singii, Gurbachan Singh, after receiving his early education at the 
Aitchison Cdllege and undergoing a military course for two years, was 
commissioned and posted to the 11th Hussars at Meerut in 1923 He 
later joined the 7th Light Cavalry in 1924-the year in which he was 

Highness the Maharaja of Jind; 
and the Maharaj Kumari, besides bringing a large dowry, continues 
to enjoy a personal aUowance of Es. 12,000 per annum from the State. 
Through this marriage the Sardar is entitled to the prefix of “Kanwar” 
which has been_ recognised by the Government of India. Of the three 
young ina e children of Captain Kanwar Gurbachan Singh, the elder 
him TuitII^ educated at the Preparatory School, Bigsboth, Woking- 


the ''' Major" Broadfoot’s camp when 

Mut lv b 1 Shortly after the 

Mutiny broke out he acted on orders received from Sir John Lawrence 
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and raised and equipped a full troop, which, became a portion of the 
12th Bengal Cavalry. He received the rank of Risaldar, and fought 
*^611 all through the campaign. He also did good service in Abyssinia 
and Afghanistan. He retired in 1885 after holding a Risaldar’s Com- 
mission for 23 years, during which period he retained the highest re- 
gard and respect of every officer with whom he served. He enjoyed the 
title of Sardar Bahadur. He died in 1907. His son, Mansa Singh, 
served for some time as an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and died, 
leaving behind three sons. The eldest, Kuldip Singh, succeeded to the 
Jagir according to the rule of priniogenitui'e. He was enlisted in the 12th 
Cavalry in the Great Wa? He is at present a member of the District 
Board in Karnal. His younger brother, Harchand Singh, has settled at 
Haripur in Karnal, and the j'oungest, Ham Narain Singh, is studying at 
the Government College, Lahore. The three brothers own about 2,500 
acres of land in the Karnal district in addition to the proi)erty held by 
lihem at Ladhran. 


Various other members of the junior branches of the Ladhran familv 
have risen to lesponsible positions, or have earned distinctions by ren- 
dering help to the State during the Great War or on other occasions. 
Such are Sardar Chhaja Singh, son of Sardar Harnam Singh, who 
assisted in recruitment during the War and received a sanad from His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; Colonel Balwant Singh who 
served the Nabha State for many years; and Sardar Bharpur Singh who 
is still serving in that State as a police officer. Honorary Lieutenant 
Hisaldar-Major Jit Singh served the 6th Duke of Cannaiight’s Lancers 
(Watson’s Horse) and saw active service in France from 1914-17, and 
later in the Baluchistan and Chaman in 1919. He was attached as an 
orderly officer to his Royal Highness the Duke of Caiin aught during his 
Indian tour in 1920. He retired in 1930 on an annual pension of 
Es. 1,500 with the additional Jaiigi Inam of Es. 120. During his 
career he won several military medals and distinctions, the last being 
the rank of an Honorary Lieutenant. Sardar Eanjor Singh, son of 
Sardar Shamsher Singh, also enlisted in the 6th Duke of Cannaught’s 
Lancers, was promoted to the rank of Eisaldar, and sent with his 
regiment during the Great War to Mesopotamia where, however, he 
■died of illness. Sardar Dalip Singh, son of Sardar Sundar Singh, 
assisted in recruitment during the War and later in the suppression of 
the Ghaddar conspiracy and of the Akali movement. Besides being 
appointed a Sub-Eegistrar at Samrala, he was awarded 8 rectangles of 
land as a gentry grant in the Multan district and was made a Divisional 
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Darbari. He is also a member of the District Board and President of' 
the Khalsa High School, Ludhiana. Sardar Hde Singh, son of Sardar 
Bhagwan Singh, has risen to he an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

All the Sardars of the Ladhran family cannot be expected to be 
in flourishing circumstances, and were it not for remittance of sav- 
ings made by those who are in military employment, many of its 
members would be in worse position than they are. They are, however, 
striving to better their conditions by mutual co-operation, they hare 
recently opened a girl’s school for the education of their daughters, have 
started a few model agricultural farms, and founded the Ladhran Sar- 
dars’ Welfare Association for promoting the family’s common good. 
Their jdQvi' comprises the revenue of 35 villages situated in the Ludhiana 
district and four situated in the Ambala district, yielding Es. 27,000 
annually. But it is split up amongst numerous branches of Charat 
Singh’s descendants, and Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, at one tim.^' 
Settlement OfS.cer of Ludhiana, jras of opinion (teven before 1910) thaT, 
at no very distant date, the shares would be insufficient for their main- 
tenance. 
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KHAN BAHADUR RAI INAYAT KHAN OF RAIKOT. 


RAI IMAM BAKHSH KHAN (died 1886). 


Falz Talab Khan 
(died 1900). 

1 

KHAN BAHADUR RAI 
INAYAT KHAN 
(bom 1877). 

Faqir Ullah Khan 
(born 1980). 


Amir Khan 
(born 1^64). 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1935). 


Bahawal Khan 
(bom 1891)« 


Muhammad Jafar 
Khan (bom 1896). 

NasixAliElum 
(bom 19S0). 


1 I 

Bakhshish Muhammad Nasar Ullah Khan 

Khan (born 1914). (born 1917). 

Rai Imam Bakhsh Kh.an was tlie nepliew of Eani Bkag Bhari, wko 

nominated him as her successor. The last of the male issue was Rai 


Alyas, who died in 1802. He was succeeded by his mother, the Rani 
2sui>un-Nisa, after whom followed the Rani Bhag Bhari. The family 
is of Hindu Rajput origin, tracing itself back to the Chandar Bansi 
dynasty. Mention is frequently made of the Chiefs of Raikot in 
Griffin’s Bajas of the Punjab, Their ancestor Tulsi Ram, a Hindu Raj- 
put, left Jaisalmir early in the fourteenth century and settled :at 
Chakar, in the Jagraon district, adopting the Muhammadan faith. He 
took the name of Sheikh Chaku. His grandson, Rai Chaku, occupied a 
high post under Sultan Ala-ud-Din Ghauri, who made over to him the 
revenues of thirteen hundred villages south of the Sutlej, subject to an 
annual payment of five lakhs of rupees. The family continued to pros- 
per ; and for many generations ruled the country between liudhiana and 
Ambala. One of them, Rai Ahmad, founded the existing town of Rai- 
kot in 1648. Jagraon was built by his nephew, Rai Kamal-ud-Din, whose 
son, Rai Kulha, was the first of the family called upon to protect the 
patrimony from the incursions of the Manjha Sikhs, This he eflEective- 
ly did with the aid of Shah Ali Khan, Hazim of Sirhind. But they 
took advantage of his death and of the minority of his successor, Rai 
Alyas, to try their fortunes once more in the Malwa country. The 
celebrated Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, who four years earlier had devas- 
tated Maler Kotla with sword and fire, swept down upon Raikot in 
1798 at the head of a numerous rabble, announcing his determination 
to exterminate the kine-killing race whose presence polluted the land. 
Jagraon, Raikot and Ludhiana were speedily overrun, and a fierce 
battle was fought at Jodh, where the Raikotias made a gallant stand 
under Roshan Khan; but their leader was killed towards the end of the 
day, and victory remained with the Sikhs. The Bedi was, however, 
obliged ultimately to retire upon Ludhiana, pressure having been put 
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xipon Tiim 'by the PhulMan Chiefs whose aid the Baikotias had 
sought. The Sikhs of Ludhiana opened the gates of the city to the 
Bedi, but the fort held out, defended by Hassan Khan. It was regu- 
larly invested, and would no doubt have fallen had not Rai Alyas in 
his last extremity sent for the celebrated Q-eorge Thomas of Hissar, 
who was only too happy to fight when loot was to be the reward. 
■George Thomas was not, however, destined to draw his sword on this 
occasion, for the Bedi hastily raised the siege on hearing of his ap- 
proach and betook himself to his home beyond the Sutlej. 

But Baikot only escaped the ravages of the Bedi to be ruined by 
a more terrible foe. The Phulkian Chiefs were at this period fighting 
amongst themselves. The weak-minded Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala 
•was completely in the hands of his violent-tempered semi-masculine 
wife, the Rani Aus Kaur. The lady had involved her husband in a 
quarrel with the Rajas of Nabha and Jind in which much blood ^vas 
shed on both sides. Ultimately the Jind Raja, Bhag Singh, whose 
sister, Bibi Raj Kaur, was the mother of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, ap- 
plied to his nephew for aid against Rani Aus Kaur. This was most 
readily granted by the Maharaja, who was only too pleased to have 
an opportunity of interfering in Cis-Sutlej politics. He did little to 
restore friendship between the contending parties, but he took the 
opportunity of breaking up the Raikot chiefship on the plea of aveng- 
ing Bedi Sahib Singh’s defeat, prompted, probably, by the feeling of 
fanatical hatred borne towards Muhammadans generally by the ma- 
jority of his followers. “ The chief representatives (at Raikot) were 
at the time,” writes Griffin, “ two women, Nxir-un-Hisa, mother of 
Rai Alyas Khan, and Lachmi; but Ranjit Singh had no generosit.x, 
and preferred despoiling a widow to attacking a chief who was better 
able to resist. Prom the plunder of this family. Raja Bhag Singh rsr 
ceived the districts of Ludhiana, Jhandala, Kot, Jagraon and Basia, 
inclu^g fifty-four villages, of an annual rent of Bs. 23,260; Sardar 
Gurdit Singh of Ladwa, the districts of Badowal, with portions of 
Jagraon, thirty-two villages worth Rs. 23,540; Raja Jaswant Singh 
of Kabha, portions of Kot Basia, Talwandi and Jagraon, thirty-one 
villages worth Rs. 26,590; Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, portions of 
Shaka Kot, Ja^aon and Talwandi, one hundred and six villages, worth 
Rs. 40,505; Diwan Mokham Chand, portions of Ghila, Kot, Jagraon 
and Talwandi, seventy-one villages worth Rs. 33,945; Sardar Basawa 
Singh, ten villages, m Kot and Jagraon, worth Rs. 5,714; and Sardar 
Bhanga Singh, one village in Talwandi, worth Rs. 400.” 


The Rani Nm..m-Nisa thus found herself left with only Raikot 
and portions of Malha, Jhajewal, Hiran and Talwandi out of all the 
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fertile country bequeathed her by Rai Alyas Khan. Nur-un-Nisa wa^i 
succeeded by Eai Alyas Khan’s widow, Rani Bhag Bhari. She repre- 
sented the interests of the family when the British forces fought the 
campaign on the Sutlej, and helped them to the best of her power wich 
carriage and supplies. On her death in 1854 the property -passed to- 
her nephew and adopted son Rai Imam Bakhsh Khan. In lieu of 
rights he was awarded a pension of Rs. 2,400, with a muafi grant of one- 
hundred acres in Raikot. He behayed loyally in the Mutiny. His 
three sons received allowances aggregating Rs. 1,800 per annum. Faiz 
Talab Khan, the eldest son, retained the muafl grant. He was an 
Honorar}’' Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari, and died in 1900. His 
son, Inayat Khan, is now the representative of the family. He has had 
half the allowance of Rs. 840, drawn by his father, continued to him 
and also enjoys the muafi grant. He has had a long career of conti- 
nued good service rendered to the administration in various ways. He 
first became President of the Municipal Committee of Raikot and a 
Darbari. In 1911 he was granted the title of “ Rai ” presumably after 
the name by which the family has been known for generations. Later 
in the same year his work in the Municipality was appreciated by the- 
grant of a safiad by the then Lieiitenant-Groveriior of the Punjab. In 
1912 he was appointed Sub-Registrar at Jagraon, and in the following 
year his status was raised to that of an Honorary Munsif. 

In the (treat War Rai Inayat Khan actively assisted in the work 
of recruitment and the collection of the War Loan. This earned him ap- 
preciation from Government in the form of a Commissioner’s sanad^ 
At the end of the War he was made a Provincial Darbari and included 
among those chiefs who enjoy exemption from certain provisions of thc^ 
Indian Arms Act. The title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him 
in 1928. He has been in recent years invested with powers to try civil 
suits up to the value of Rs. 500, besides having been appointed an Hono- 
rary Magistrate to try criminal cases also. The Rai has numerous 
certificates and testimonials from officers of Government for having 
assisted the administration in various ways. In 1910 he owned 600* 
bighas of land jointly with his uncles, but to these are now added 10 
squares which were granted to him by Government in 1916. fee- 
received the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. 

The family is proud of its Hindu Rajput origin, and still observer 
many old Hindu customs in connection with marriages and other cere- 
monials. 
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MIR SA YAD AHMAD OF JAGR AON. 


SULTAN MUHAMMAD. 


Sayad Ali Bakhsh. 

Khan Bahadur Sayad Maulvi Ha jab 
Ali (died 1869). 


I 


Sharif Hassan 
(died 1895). 


*1 

Maulvi Sayad Sharif 
Hussain 
(died 1911). 


Abbas 
Hussain 
(died 1931). 


a!u 

Akbar 
(born 1874). 


Muhammad 
Mohsan 
(born 1884). 


r 

Mustafa 
Hussain 
(born 1869). 


‘I 


Murtaza 
Hussain 
(born 1878). 


Two generations. Three sons. Two generations. 


MIR L.YAD 
AHMED 
(born 1884). 




Sharif 

AU 

(died 1891). 


Sharif Ali II 
(bom 1896). 

Three sons. 




AU Af zal 
(bom 1910). 


-± 


Sultan 
Hussain 
(born 1902). 

m I 
Two sons. 


All Karrar 
(born 1912). 

Zia-ud-din Hussain 
(bom 1934). 


Ali Athar 
(born 1915). 


Sayad Sharif Hussam was the son of Maulvi Sayad Eajah Ali, one 
of the most worthy of the many excellent men who served Government 
in the days of the Board of Administration at Lahore. The family is 
heyond doubt an old one, and of the highest respectability. Their an- 
cestry dates back to Sayad Mahmud, a celebrated theologian, who in 
1602 left his home in Multan, and attached himself to Sikandar Lodi 
of Delhi. -Fifty years later, in Akbar’s time, the Sayad was given a 
jagir of five hundred Ughas near Batala, in the Gurdaspur district 
The Emperor Jahangir increased the holding, and the family resided at 
Panjgrain, near Batala, for several generations. During the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, Sayad Muhammad Jafar was granted istalirari 
rights in twelve villages in the Ludhiana district, one of which, Tal- 
wandi, is stiU held by the family. They continued to flourish until the 
beginning of the last century, when Diwan Mul Chand, representative 
at Jullundur of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, seized the jagir and reduced 
its holders to poverty. 

To Maulvi Eajab Ali was given the privilege of restoring the for- 
ties of the family. We find him in 1826, at the age of eighteen years, 
obtaming the Persian essay prize at the Delhi College, then the beat 
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^ducatioiial institution in Upper India. He was not long in obtaining 
a spaall post in tbe office of tbe Political Agent at Ambala. He soon 
iDecame Head Header, and was sent forward in tbis capacity to Ludhi- 
ana, under Mr. Robinson, in 1839. Later on be accompanied tbe I#aw- 
ranees to Lahore, rapidly gained tbe confidence of tbe Punjab chiefs and 
gentlemen with whom bis work brought him in contact, Tbe late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes held him in tbe highest esteem. In 1848 be record- 
ed of him as follows: I believe bis judgment on questions of policy 
to be valuable, and that be has alway^s proved to Sir Henry Lawrence a 
trustworthy- depository- of tbe most secret information. I hope also to 
be able to testify that tbe Maulvi, though a Sahih-i-kalaTn, is by no 
means afraid of tbe gleam of a Shamsher. He behaved with very greai; 
coolness and bravery in tbe Cow Riot in Lahore in 1846.’^ Tbis opinion 
was endorsed by Messrs. P. Currie, George Clerk, Melvill, Barnes, 
Montogomery and Temple, all of whom knew him well, and bad ample 
opportunities of studying Rajab Ali^s character. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
in recommending him in 1853 as having earned tbe continuance in per- 
petuity of bis ancestral jagir bolding in mauza Aligarh, wrote: 
“During tbe Lahore troubles I hardly know what we should have done 
without Rajab All; and be has ever since been of tbe greatest use to me 
in all political arrangements and negotiations.^’ 

Tbe reward which Sir Henry Lawrence strove to obtain for him in 
1853 was finally^ conferred by Lord Lawrence, Viceroy, in 1868. He re- 
ceived jagir assignments valued at Rs. 2,696 per annum in Aligarh and 
both Talwandis, Tabsil Jagraon, Ludhiana, “ in consideration of most 
valuable services rendered to the State, at tbe time of the negotiations 
with tbe Euler of tbe Punjab to obtain permission for tbe British Eorce 
to cross tbe Sikh Erontier and proceed to Afghanistan in tbe campaigns 
which led to tbe annexation of tbe Punjab, and during tbe siege of 
Delhi in 1857 During tbe Mutiny^ tbe Maulvi ’s services were placed 
at tbe disposal of the Quartermaster-General before Delhi for tbe pur- 
pose of assisting Hodson in organizing and working tbe Intelligence De- 
partment, and be was thoroughly successful in tbe discharge of these 
important duties. He received cash rewards of Es. 10,000 in recogni- 
tion of bis services during tbe siege. 

Tbe Maulvi was given tbe title of Hban Bahadur in 1846 ; that of 
Arastu Jah (tbe Aristotle of tbe age) in 1858. He died in 1869, belov- 
ed and regretted by all who bad known him. 

Half tbe jagir of Es. 2,696 was continued to Rajab Ali’s two sons. 
Tbe elder, Maulvi Sayad Sharif Hassan, was a Viceregal Darbari, a 
Zaildar and senior Vice-President of tbe Municipal Committee of 
Jagraon where be resided. He shared with bis brother tbe income of 
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about eleven hundred bighas of land in the Jagraon Tahsil, yielding 
Hs. 2,600 per annum. The brothers used to receive an allowance of 
Es. 100 per mensem from the Maharaja of Patiala in consideration of 
his friendship for their father. But this bounty has now been stopped. 
Sharif Hassan was during his father^s life time, for a few years, in the* 
service of Government as KTazir at Lahore, and as Naib Mir Munshi in. 
the Eaputana Agency. He died in 1895 and his younger brother, 
Maulvi Sayad Sharif Hussain, succeeded him as the head of the family. 
He was a man of scholarly habits and deep learning in Persian and Arabic 
literature. He died in 1911, and was followed by his nephew, Abbas- 
Hussain, to the headship, and the seat in the Divisional Darbars. Abbas 
Hussain served as a Tahsildar until his retirement in 1925. His meri-^ 
torious services in the Great War were acknowledged both by the Punj- 
ab Government and the Government of India in the form of a khilat,. 
a samid and a letter. He died in 1931. After his death the family lost 
its seat in the Darbar. Abbas Hussain’s two brothers, Ali Akbar who^ 
was a Zaildar and Muhammad Mohsan are both scholars in Persian and 
in this respect are maintaining the old tradition of the family. His* 
eldest son, Mir Sayad Ahmad is a nominated member of the District 
Board, Ludhiana, and another, Sayad Sharif Ali, M.A., M.O.L., is a 
Professor in the Gwalior State. Maulvi Sa 3 ’^ad Sharif Hussain’s sons, 
Mustafa Hassan and Murtaza Hassain possess in their family library 
some three thousand Persian and Arabic manuscripts. Sayyad Mustafa 
Hussain, the eldest son of Sayyad Sharif Hussain, was granted five 
squares of land in the Montgomery district in 1916. He also served on 
the committee appointed to receive His Eoyal HighneSvS the Prince of 
Wales in 1922. Sayyad Mustafa Hussain provided sixty recruits during 
the Great War and was granted a sa7iad. His second son, Zain-ul-Abdin, 
is a shift engineer in the Angio-Persian Oil Companjr at Abdan (Persia)* 
and the third, Agha Hussain, a ITaib-Tahsidar in the Hoshiarpur dis- 
trict. 
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SARDAR HASAN RAZA OF LUDHIANA. 

HAJI KHAN QIZALBASH 
(dead). 

I 

Khudadad Khan 
(dead). 

Wazir Shev Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 

Hyder Ali Asbaq Alla Wardi Yusaf Ali Alayar Abdul ^adat 

Khan Huseain Khan Khan Khan Jabbar Ali 

(dead). Khan (died 1896). (dead). (dead). Khan Khan 

(dead). L ^ (dead). (dead).- 

Capt. Muham- Sadiq Ali YarMu- Ghulam Pida Nawab 

Hassan mad Khan hammad Murtaza Hussain Khan 

Ali Khan Akbar (deadj. Khan Khan Khan (bornl892)o. 

(died Khan | (dead). (dead). (dead). 

1902). (dead^. | I I 

J Two Ghulam Nazar 

generations. Mustafa Hussain 

dead). (born 

1890 ). 

Mohsin Ali 
(bom IQIS). 


Sher Jang Khan Dilawar Jang Khan, 

(born 1890). (born 1893). 

Sher Hass*an. 


r 

Ghulam 

Muham- 

Turab 

1 

Rabat Ali 

Subban 

Sardar 

rrC. 

Haji 

Ali Mu- 

Baza 

mad 

Ali 

Khan. 

Wardi 

Hussain 

Sassan 

hammad 

Khan 

(died 

1932). 

1 

SAEDAR 

HASAN 

RAZA 

KHAN 

(born 

1904). 

Hayat 

Khan. 

Khan. 

1 

Three 

sons. 

Khan 

(dead). 

Ati 

Wardi 

Khan 

(born 

1919). 

Khan 

(dead). 

Seven 

sons. 

Khan 

(died 

1937). 

Four 

sons. 

Khan. 


Slier iliihammad KLan, a Qizilbasi, was tlie brother-in-law and 


IVazir of Shah. Zaman and accompanied his 3 'ounger brother, Shah 
Shuja, to India. His son, Ala Wardi Khan, obtained a command of 
soicars which were locally raised during the First Afghan War, and was 
afteru’ards made Risaldar in the I7th Irregular Cavalry. His regiment 
behaved well during the Mutiny. He led a brilliant charge against the 
mutineers of the 9th Cavalry, and slew their leader Wazir Khan with 
his own hand. His services were also conspicuous in the Mahsud ex- 
pedition of 1860. He was given a jagir of Rs. 2,400 in 1862, of which- 
one fourth was in perpetuity in lieu of cash allowances, without preju--- 
dice to his military pension of Rs. 970 per annum. 
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Sardar Ala Wardi Klian acquired about one hundred and seventy 
acres by purchase in maiizas Hazara and Bahai in the Bhakkar Tahsil, 
and received a grant of three thousand five hundred acres at Pak Pat an. 
He exercised magisterial powers within the limits of his jag'tr- He ^Yas 
a member of the District Board, and had lamhardari rights in two vil- 
lages, besides being Zaildar of the Bahai ilaqa. The Sardar was deco- 
rated with three War Medals and honoured with the Orders of Merit 
and of British India. 

His eldest son, Hasan Ali Khan, joined the 17th Irregular Cavalry 
.as a non-commissioned officer in 1850 and the 4th Sikh Cavalry as 
senior Eisaildar in 1858. He saw active service in the Umbeyla Cam- 
paign of 1864, the 3rd Burmese War, the Kabul Wars of 1878-80' and the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. Por conspicuous gallantry in the last cam- 
paign he was awarded the Bronze Star by the Khedive and was also ad- 
mitted to the Majidie Order, 5th class, of the Turkish Empire. For 
altogether seven years he was Aide-de-camp to two Commanders iii-Chief 
in India, General Stewart and Earl Roberts, and was also made a Sardar 
Bahadur. He was made a member of the Indian Order of Merit and of 
the Order of British India, both first class, receiving the latter decora- 
tion from the hands of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. On retiremeui. 
.after 39 years’ distinguished military service he was granted the title of 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Ohief, Honorary rank of 
Captain in the Indian Army, and a landed grant of 500 acres, in fee 
^simple, in the Lahore district. After retirement and till his death iu 
1902 he Continued to act as Honorary Magistrate, Ludhiana, and a nomi- 
nated member of its Municipality. 

Risaldar Major Ghulam Raza Khan, eldest son of Captain Hasan 
Ali Khan, joined the 13th Lancers (Duke of Cannaught’s Own Watson 
Horse) in 1882 as a non-commissioned officer and saw active service in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882 and in the Chitral campaign of 1897. 
He stood first in the All-India tent-pegging competition held in 1890 in 
honour of the visit paid to India by the Czar of Russia who was pleased 
to present him with a jewelled cigarette case on the spot. He served as 
an orderly officer to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cannaught during 
the Imperial Darbar of 1903, received the Membership of the Victorian 
Order and a grant of about 90 acres in the Multan district. He succeeded 
to the family jagir of Es. 660 per annum, which, since his death in 
1932, has been continued to his eldest son, Hasan Raza. 

Risaldar-Major Akbar Khan, second son of Sardar Ala Wardi 
Khan, served with the 13th Bengal Lancers in the Afghan Wars of 1878- 
80 and in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. He retired after 36 yeara^ 
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service, receiving the Order of British India, first class, and the title of 
Sardar Bahadur. For a long time until his death in 1925 he worked as an 
Honorary Magistrate at Bhakhar in the Mianwali district. 

A gha Rabat Ali Khan, a son of Captain Hasan Ali Khan, retired in 
1980 after thirty-five years’ service as Deputy Superintendent of Police 
and is now an Honorary Magistrate in Ludhiana. He was awarded a 
.gold watch for services rendered during the Great War and a silver 
watch in connection with the Indo-Afghan Conference of 1919. His son, 
Imdad Ali Khan, is an Assistant Sub-Inspector in the Punjab Police and 
another, Ala Wardi Khan, an accepted candidate for the post of Deputy 
Superintendent in the same department. Risaldar Ali Mohammad 
Khan, 7th son of Captain Hasan Ali Khan, joined the 6th Lancers and 
saw active service during the Great War and in the Waziristan cam- 
paigns of 1919 and 1929. The 370ungest, Haji Hasan Khan, is an Ins- 
pector in the Railwaj’ Police. 

Hyder Ali Khan, eldest brother of Sardar Ala Wardi Khan and a 
-Native Commandant of Ferris’s Corps of Juzailchis, fell dead on horse 
back on September 13, 1842, while attempting in the most heroic manner 
to capture one of the enem^^’s standards in the battle of Tazeen during 
the First Afghan T\/ar. His son, Muhammad Hussain Khan, was a 
Risaldar-Major in the 7th Bengal Cavalry and was promoted to the rank 
of Honorary" Captain in the Indian eumy on retirement. For distingu- 
ished militarj’- and political services he was granted a village in the 
-Moradabad district of the United Provinces in jagir and 2,700 acres of 
land in Upper Burma. He was also awarded the Order of British India, 
:first class. His two sons, Aghas Zainul-Abidin and Ahmad reside on their 
Burman estate. Risaldar-Major Ala Tar Khan, another brother Sar- 
dar Ala Wardi Khan, joined the l2th Bengal Cavalry as Jamadar in 
1857 and saw active service during the Mutiny, the Abyssinian and the 
Kabul campaigns. He captured a standard belonging to the mutineer* 
which is still preserved in the Probyn’s Horse Mess. He received the 
Orders of Merit and of British India, both first class, a large landed 
• estate in the Jalaun district of the United Provinces and a military pen- 
sion of Rs. 200 per annum in perpetuity. His only son, the late Risaldar 
Shirin Khan of the 12th Lancers, saw active service in France through- 
out the Great War. Saadat Ali Khan, the youngest brother of Sardar 
Ala Wardi Khan, retired as Risaldar from the 13th Lancers after a long 
and distinguished career during which he saw active service in several 
campaigns. He received a grant of 50 acres of land in the Sargodha dis- 
irict and was appointed Sub-Registrar at Aligarh. He volunteered his 
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serrioes again during the Afghan War of 1919 when he was seventy- 
three years of age. This offer was accepted and while serving as Bisaldar 
of the 16th Labour Corps at Gamp Khajnri, N.-W. T. P., he was killed 
in action. Sis son, Abbas Baza, who saw active service in Prance 
throughout the War as Dafiadar of the 12th Lancers, is now gk Sub-In.- 
speotor of Police in the United Provinces. 
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SHAHZADA SIETAN FAGHFUR OF LUDHIANA. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

I 

Timur Shah. 


Zaman shah. 

I 

Prince Sultan Haidar. 
Shabzada Abdul Qasim (died 1884). 


f 


1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 1 . 

Abdul 

Ahmad 

Abdul 

SULTAN 

Abdul 

Abdul Zai-ud-Din 

Qadir 

Shah 

Qayum FAGHFUR Musavar 

Shakoor (born 1868). 

(died 

(died 

(died 

(born 

(died 

(born j 

1932). 

1904). 

1930). 
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1866). 

1891). 
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Gbulam 

1 

Habib 

Two gene- Two gene- 




Hassan 

Ahmad. 


rations. rations. 




(born 







1904). 





Jfubammad Janan Abdul Kbaliq 
(born 1872). (born 1874). 

n. I I 

Two genera- Pour sons, 
tlona. 

Shabzada Sultan Fagbfur is the great grandson, in direct lineal de- 
scent, of Shah Zaman, King of Afghanistan. 

His father, Eisaldar-Major Shabzada Abdul Qasim, u'as the 

only son of Prince Sultan Haider, the eldest son and heir-apparent of 
Xing Shah Zaman. He entered service under the British Government 
as Eisaldar in the 4th Bengal Cavalry and saw active service during the 
Indian Mutiny. He was present at the siege of Delhi with the Corps of 
Guides and also in the Lucknow, Azamgarh, Shahabad and Jadishpui 
campaigns, having been instrumental in saving the lives of many officei? 
and soldiers, both British and Indian, between Peru and Duleedput. 
In the words of Lord JSTapier of Magdala he was a gallant soldier who 
did most excellent service to the Government during the Muting’ and was 
always conspicuous for his gallantry which earned for him the high es- 
teem of the Officers under whom he served.” On retirement as Eisaldar- 
Major, he was granted, by the Secretary of State for India, an extra- 
ordinary political pension of Es. 300 per mensem equal to his pay, a 
landed jagir of 1,200 acres in fee simple in the Shahpur district and the 
Order of British India, first class, with the title of Sardar Bahadur. 

Two of his sons, Shahzadas Abdul Qadir and Abdul Qayum, served 
in the Second Afghan War as Indian commissioned officers and were 
awarded medals. The former was also granted on retirement a pension 
equal to his pay. Shabzada Sultan Faghfur was bom in 1866 and joined 
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the Punjab Police as a Deputy Inspector in 1889. In 1895 he was re- 
commended for appointment as the British Eepresentative at Kabul by 
Mr. Christie, C.I.E., of the Indian Police. From 1904 he was attached 
to the Sardar Ayub Khan Agency at Lahore and his services were highly 
spoken of by his political officers. He contributed towards various 
funds during the Great War and later proved highly useful diiriug the 
disturbances of 1919. 

As Deputy Superintendent of Police the Shahzada has done good 
work, e.g., during the Kankana incident of 1920. His offer of personal 
services during the Afghan War of 1919, however, could not be accepted 
as he could not be spared at the moment. He was also awarded a sanad 
for hif- work during the Civil Disobedience movement. He retired iii 
1921. 

The Shahzada is an active and a prominent figure in Ludhiana, 
being a Vice-President of the Anjuman-i-Islamia and Secretary of the 
Sadozai Association. He has, by private acquisition, added consider- 
ably to his estate and has recently been selected for an allotment of three 
rectangles of land in the Kili Bar colony. His son, Shahzada Habib- 
Ahmed, has recently taken the B.A. degree from the Punjab University^ 
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NAWAB SIR SHAH NAWAZ KHAN OF MAMDOT. 

SULTAN KHAN. 


Mauj-ud-Din 
Khan (dead). 


Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 


a-uil-Dii: 


Nizam<ud-Dlti 
(dead). 


Khan 


Qutab-ud-Din Khan 
(dead). 


Fateh Din (died 
1846). 




Kale Khan 
(dead). 


Nawab Jamal-iid- Nawab Jalal-ud*- 


Uin Khan 
(died 1863). 


Khan Bahadnr 
Khan (died 
1888) 


Muhammad 
Khan (died 
1872). 


Din Khan (died::. 
1876) 

Nawab 

Nizam-ud-Dfn 
Khan (died 1891) 

Nawab Ghulam 
Qutb-ud-Din 
Khan (died 1928)*. 


NAWAB SI^ SHAH 
NAWAZ KHAN 
(born 1888). 


Muhammad Akbar 
Khan (born 
1886). 


Fateh Din Khan 
(born 1887). 


Mauj-ud-Din 
Khan (died 
1924). 




Iftikhar Hussain 
Khan (born 
1906). 


Muhammad Aslam 
Khan*(born 
1916 ). 


Zulfiqar Ali Khan 
(born 1921). 


The ancient city of Kasur, situated some twenty miles to the south 
of Lahore, was, in 1570, hy permission of the Emperor Akbar, settled 
by a colony of Pathans, numbering about 3,500 souls. Among these came 
from Eandhar the ancestors of the Mamdot chiefs of the Hassanzai tribe, 
and till the fall of the Mughal Empire, they lived at Kasur, sometimes 
traders, sometimes soldiers, as suited their inclination or their means. 
When the Sikhs rose to power, they experienced great opposition from 
the Pathan colony; but in the end the Bhangi confederacy overran and 
subdued the whole of the Easur territory, under Sardar Gulab Singh;, 
and the two brothers, Nizam-ud-din Ehan and Eutab»ud-din Khan, 
entered the service of the conqueror. These young men, however, were 
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energetic and brave, and in 1794, with the aid of their Afghan country- 
men, expdled the Sikhs entirely from Kasur and established a chief- 
ship of their oum. They were not left unmolested. Sardar Gulab 
Singh made frequent attempts to I’ecover his lost territory, and later 
the young Eanjit Singh attacked the brothers several times without 
success. 

Nizam-ud-din Khan joined vigorously in the cabal against Eanjit 
Singh in 1800, when that Chief obtained possession of Lahore, and the 
next year Kasur was more vigorously attacked, but Nizara-ud-din held 
out, though he agreed to pay tribute to Eanjit Singh. In 1802 jj^izam- 
ud-din Khan was assassinated by his three brothers-in-law, ATasil Khan, 
Haji Khan and Kajib Khan, whom he had ousted from their jagirs. 
Kutab-ud-din Khan has generally been accused of having been privy 
to the mrirder; but he appears to have been absent from Kasur at the 
time, and on his return he stormed and took the fort of Azam Khan, 
whither the murderers had retired, and put AVasil Khan and Najib Khan 
to death, Haji Khan escaping to the Deccan. 

Eanjit Singh at the close of the year again invaded Kasur, but was 
not able to make much impression, and Kutab-ud-din held his own till 
1807, when the Maharaja again appeared with a strong aimy, and after 
a month’s fighting Kutab-ud-din gave in, and agreed to retire to his 
territory of Mamdot, on the other side of the Sutlej, holding it in jagir 
subject to the service of one hundred horsemen. Kutab-ud-din and 
his brother had conquered Mamdot from the Eai of Eaikot, in the year 
1800, with the assistance of the Dogars, a turbulent Muhammadan 
tribe inhabiting the district. Eanjit Singh gave to Eateh Din Khan 
a jagir at Marup, in the Gugera district, subject to the supply of the 
same number of horsemen as Mamdot. But Fateh Din Khan was not 
satisfied, and was always appealing to the Maharaja for the grant of 
Mamdot, which he considered his right. 

At last, with the connivance of the Mahai-aja, he crossed the river 
in 1831, when his uncle’s contingent was absent on service, and attacked 
him. The Dogars, ready for any change, joined him, and Kutab-ud-din 
was defeated, severely wounded and driven out of the country, and he 
died soon after at Amritsar. Eanjit Singh now thought fit to interfere 
on the other side. He recalled Fateh Din, and confirmed Jamal-ud-din 
Khan in his father’s possessions. Once again Fateh Din tried 

his fortune, but the British Agent interfered, and the Maharaja ordered 
nini back to Lahore. 

The Mamdot chiefs were at no time invested with sovereign power, 
but were merely jagirdars, feudatories of the Lahore Government 
Lahore was the high court of appeal; and there are many instances on 
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Tecord of fines imposed upon these chiefs. In 1824, Kutah-ud-din Khan 
was fined Es. 12,667 for conniving at, and sharing in the plunder of 
cattle from the Lahore territories. In 1844 Jamal-ud-din Khan was 
fined Es. 11,100 for the murder of Suba Eai, the Lahore nevvswriter at 
his court, who had rendered himself obnoxious to the chief by giving 
information of the disorders committed in the district. 

In 1845^ before the Sutlej campaign, Jamal-ud-din Khan was told 
that if he stood on the English side his possessions would be confirmed 
to him; yet at Mudki and Ferozeshah he fought against them, and in 
the latter battle his cousin Fateh Din Khan was killed. Only towards 
the end of the campaign, when he perceived where the victory would 
eventually be, did he turn and render some trifling assistance to Sir 
John Littler, when that General was threatened by the Sikh army at 
Ferozepore. This induced the Government to grant him sovereign 
powers and to confirm him in his possessions. In 1848 his contingent, 
under his brother, Jalal-ud-din, behaved well at Multan, and Jamal- 
ud-din was granted the title of Kawab and the contingent of one 
hundred horsemen was reduced to sixty in time of peace and seventy 
in war. 

Jamal-ud-din Khan was an example of the danger of entrusting 
irresponsible power to a wicked and sensual man. During the Sikh times 
his tyranny had been notorious, but under the British rule his power 
was increased, and his tyranny grew in the same proportion. His 
revenue system was but robbery, extortion and violence. The Dogars 
were the especial objects of his hatred, for by their aid his father had 
been driven from the country; but all classes, Hindus and Muhammadans, 
felt his heavy hand, Eobbery flourished under his protection, and even 
the property of British subjects was not secure from his gangs of thieves, 
who shared the booty with their master. At length all men of considera- 
tion or wealth left Mamdot. It had once been fertile and populous, 
with many wells and irrigation canals but these were all falling to 
ruin; the towns were deserted, and the corn fields were again becoming 
jungle. 

Eetribution at length came. The British Government had, with 
its known policy, long refused to interfere with the internal arrangement 
of this estate ; but affairs at length came to such a pass and the voice of 
the people was so unanimous against their oppressor, that an investi- 
gation was in 1855 made into the charges against the Ifawab, and on their 
truth being established, he was deprived of his powers, and his territory 
was annexed to the Ferozepore district. The Hawab was pensioned, and 
till 1861 resided at Lahore. He then settled at Machiwara, in the Feroze- 
pore district, where he died in March, 1863, of apoplexy. 
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Then came the question of succession as between the sons of Jamal- 
ud-din Khan and his brother, Jalal-ud-din. The latter was in no way 
concerned in his brother’s misgovernment. He was a brave and intelli- 
gent man, who had fought well in many battles. He was against the 
English in 1845, but at Multan in 1848 he did good service under Lake, 
and later in the war, under Lumsden. His fidelity was at that time 
fully proved. He also behaved very we^ll in 185T, and laid a camel 
ddh from Eerozepore to Bahawalpur. His conduct was at the time 
highly spoken of by the authorities. 


Accordingly, in 1864, the Governor-General in Council declared 
Jalal-ud-din, brother of the late Hawab, to be the chief, to the exclusion 
of the sons of Jamal-ud-din, with succession to his male issue, the law of 
primogeniture being established. On Jalal-ud-din also was conferred, 
the title of Hawab, to descend to the eldest son in regular succession ; and 
he was permitted to return and live at Mamdot. In 1870 he was invested 
with magisterial powers. He died in May, 1875, and was succeeded by 
his son, Hizam-ud-din Khan, during whose minority the estate was- 
managed in the Court of Wards by the Deputy Commissioner of Feroze- 
pore. Its resources were considerably developed by the construction of 
important irrigation canals, which resulted in an increase in the annual 
income from Hs. 62,000 to Es. 1,30,000. The present town of Jalalabad 
was founded in a healthy locaUty and at a distance of about twenty miles 
from the old capital of Mamdot, which had been partly washed away 
by river action. It was named after Jalal-ud-din Khan. In fact, the 
property was made over to the Nawab in a most prosperous condition 
Things did not thrive so well after 1883, when the Hawab attained his 
major^y, and he became involved in debt. He received a commission 
from Her Majesty in 1885 as a Lieutenant in the 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

IS interest m matters connected with horse-breeding was recognized by 

bestowal upon him of a special diploma at the hands of the Viceroy 
He largely in debt, and was succeeded by his infant son. 

educated at 

the Aitchison College, Lahore. He married the daughter of Sir Amir^ 
Tid-din Kiian^ the ITawab of Loham, 

During ^e young Hawab’s minority, the estate came for the second 
time^der the Court of Wards; and remained so until August, 1934. 

L! / ’ T' a l«ge stud 

of brood mam. He was also fond of Polo. Hawab Ghulam Kutb-ud- 

din Khan died m March, 1928, without issue, and the jagir afw^ as 

other property passed to Shah Hawaz Khan, the eldest grandson Z 
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Nawab Jamal-ud-din Eban, with the hereditary title of Nawab, the law 
of primogeniture being established. 

Nawab Sir Shah Kawaz Khan is one of the biggest jagirdars and 
land owners in the Province and holds a seat in the Barbar from the 
Ferozepore district. He was knighted in 1939. 
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GURU JASWANT SINGH OF GURU HARSAHAl. 


GURU JIWAN MAL 


Four generations. 

Guru Fateh Singh 
(died 1879). 


f 

Guru Bishan 
Singh (died 
1910) 


Guru Autar 
Singh (dead) 


Guru l^abul 
Singh (died 
1883). 


t 


Narendra 
Singh (died 
1882). 


I 

Naunihal 
Singh (died 
1898). 


Guru Harbans 
Singh (bom 1891). 

Three sons. 

1 


Guru Amar Singh 
(born 1893) 

Two sons. 


Shamsher 
Singh (died 
1897). 


£ 


GURU JASWANT Sadl?u Singh 
SINGH (born alias Karam 
1898). Singh (born 

I 1902). 

Atamjit Singh j 

(born 1921). j 


Mahijit Singh 
(bom 1920). 


Harindar Singh 
(born 1927). 


Dewindar Singh 
(born 1932). 


Over a tundred years ago there was a desert tract in the Muktsar 
Tahsil, lying on the edge of the lands occupied hy the Barars and the 
Dogars, who were constantly quarrelling over its possession. Upon 
this waste, one Jiwan Mai came and pitched his tent. He was a Sodhi, 
seventh in descent from the celebrated Guru Ram Das. He had been 
driven from his home at Muhammadpur, near Chunian in the Lahore 
district, by the Kardar who represented Ahmad Shah’s government. 
Ifo doubt he had made himself obnoxious by a display of fanaticism 
against the rival religion. The Dogar chief, Sultan, gave him protection 
and encouraged him to remain in the place, believing that his presence 
would in a measure stop the incursions of the Barars, and put an end 
to the disputes between the tribes. The Barars also regarded him with a 
favourable eye, as a priest of their own religion. He was thus permitted 
to establish a number of villages in the plain, and he fixed his boundaries 
by marking down the tracts of his horse’s hoof as he took a long circuit 
one morning allong the edge of the land he fancied. He named the ilaqa 
Ghiru Harsahai after his eldest son, who eventually took his father’s 
place as head of the family. Jiwan Mai appears to have made friends 
later on with Ahmad Shah, for he was allowed to hold his lands free of 
revenue; and the grant was renewed by Ranjit Singh when the Muham- 
madans disappeared from this part of the Punjab. In the time of aura 
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Gulab Singb, grandfather of Bishan Singh, the jagir income of several 
villages in the Chnnian ilaqa was assessed at Rs. 3,740 per annum. 

The religious influence of the family was very great throughout the 
reign of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, and many of the Harsahai Sodhis were 
employed about the Court of Lahore, and accompanied the army on 
expeditions along the frontier, when it was necessary to preserve the 
enthusiasm of the men at a high pitch. In making these journeys they 
seized the opportunity of recruiting followers under their own religious 
banner from amongst the scattered Hindu families of the western 
Punjab; and they were, until quite recently, honoured and revered by 
large numbers of Sikhs, not only in their immediate neighbourhood but 
in Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Hohat and the Deraj at. On the death, in 
1869, of Guru Gulab Singh, only two-thirds of the jagir were continued 
to his succsesor, Pateh Singh, on a life-tenure. He was unfortunate 
in becoming involved in quarrels with his own son, and in his time much 
of the old influence of the family melted away. He was, moreover, on 
bad terms with Bishan Singh, his eldest son, and in order to despite him, 
made a gift of his property and of the Guru headship to his younger son, 
Kabul Singh. A law-suit followed, in which Guru Bishan Singh was 
successful ; but the expenses of litigation seriously crippled the property. 
On the death of Fateh Singh, in 1879, the jagir was temporarily resumed; . 
and it was re-granted to Guru Bishan Singh in 1885 under a aanad from 
the Supreme Government. 

Gurus Gulab Singh and Fateh Singh both exercised magisterial 
powers within the limits of their jagirs, but these privileges were not 
continued to Guru Bishan Singh, who in 1896 was declared, at his own 
request, unfit to manage his estates, which were placed under the Court 
of Wards. The expenses incurred by the Guru in his case against his 
brother, Kabul Singh, amounted to about one lakli of rupees, and these- 
and other debts Tvere later cleared off and man3' improvements effected^ 
so that in 1909 the income from the estate was over Es. 50,000 a year* 
The family then owned nearly 25,000 acres of land in nine villages in 
Miilvtsar Tahsil. The Guru’s only son hj his first wife died at the age 
of fifteen, and he married again and had several sons from the second 
wife. The Guru was a Provincial Darbari, He died in 1910 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Jaswant Singh. He had given away to 
his brother Autar Singh half the property, excepting the ahadi lands, 
for his lifetime and the two brothers had jointly gifted a village to 
Hira Singh, the son of their sister in perpetuity. 

Guru J aswant Singh was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore,, 
and the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. He is married to a daughter 
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of tlie late Bawa Sir Etem Singh. Bedi, K.C.I.E. As head of the 
family, the Guru is the guardian of the sacred hook, and of the rosary 
■which originally belonged to Guru Nanak. These objects being of high 
Teneration, people travel long distances for the privilege of seeing 
them. He rendered good service during the Great War, having con- 
tributed more than a lakh of rupees to various War funds and loans 
and provided a large number of recruits. He is a Provincial Darbari, 
a member of the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and until 1986 
of the Punjab Legislative Council. His jagir income is over eight 
thousand rupees a year. 
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SARDAR SAHIB BHAI SRI RAM SINGH OF JHAMBA. 


BHAI BUDHA SINGH 
(died 1774). 

Three generations. 


Bhai Mehr Singh 
(died 1841). 


Bhai Hundha 
Singh (died 
1872). 

Two generations. 


JBhal Baijang 
Singh (died 
1849). 


Singh (died 
1847). 


Bhai Zabarjang 
Singh (died 
1910;. 


Bhai Sheo Sham 
Singh (died 
1920). 


Bhai Haul Singh 
(died 1905). 


Bhai Kis aan 
Singh (died 
1916 ). 


Bhai Jwala 
Bingh died 
1908). 


Bhai Sher 
Singh (died 
1907). 


SAB DAB SAHIB Bhai !^arendra Bhai llurkirpal 


BHAI SRI 
BAM SINGH 
(born 1904). 

I 

Bhai Satludar 
Pal Singh 
(bom 1929). 


Singh 
(born I9O6) 


Bhai MaOndar 
Singh 
(bom 1926). 


r 


Singh 

(born 1909). 

Bhai Narinjan 
Pal Singh 
(born 1934). 


Bhai Bavindar Bhai Bir 
Singh Indar Singh 

(bom 1928). (born 1930). 


Bhai Shiv 
Indar Singh 
(bom 1932). 


At the time of the publication of the previous edition, Bhai Zabar- 
jang Singh, a Barar Sidhu Jat Sikh, of the same stock as the ruling 
family in Faridkot, was the head of this family. He lived at Jhamba 
in the Muktsar Tahsil, and had a perpetual jagir holding in five vil- 
lages, which yielded Hs. 6,683, after deducting the Government com- 
mutation charge taken in lieu of personal military service. His income, 
exclusive of the jagir, was about Rs. 9,800 per annum. He was one of 
the leading Darbaris in the Ferozepore district, and was exempt from 
personal attendance in the civil courts. Ho was an Honorary Magis- 
-trate from 1890 till he resigned in 1906. He died in 1910. 

Bhai Budha Singh, the founder of the family, took part in the union 
of Sikh confederacies in 1762, which attacked Sirhind and captured it 
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from the Miiliammadan governor, Zain Klian, wIlo was slain. Tlie spoils^ 
were divided amongst tlie victors according to tte amount of assistance 
rendered, and Budha Singh, received as his share the village lands of 
Sirhind, a camel-swivel and one hundred and fifteen matchloclcs. 

He returned to Jhamba, and shortly afterwards took possession of 
twenty-eight villages in the Bahor ilaqa. He next joined with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the Chief of Hot Kapura, and Bhai Desa Singh, in the 
spolition of Bahak Bodla, which was divided among the allies in the 
usual fashion, Budha Singh receiving one-eighth. He died at Kaithal 
after a fighting career of thirty-four years, in which period he managed 
to acquire lands yielding Es. 84,000 in revenue. His son, Tek Singh, 
was killed in an endeavour to push the family boundaries beyond what 
his father had bequeathed him. Ram Singh, nephew of Tek Singh, 
exchanged the Sirhind lands for twelve villages in the Adampur ilaqa 
with the Maharaja of Patiala. In the time of his successor, Faujdar 
Singh, the Babarpur possessions were lost in a quarrel with the Raja of 
Nabha. After Faujdar Singh came Mehr Singh, who in 1835 received 
five villages in the Jhamba ilaqa from Maharaja Karam Singh of Pati- 
ala in exchange for Bahor lands. But owing to a quarrel over the de- 
tails the Maharaja refused possession; and in the fight which followed, 
Mehr Singh was worsted. He promptly placed himself under the protec- 
tion of the Governor-Generaks Agent at Ambala, who decided the case 
in his favour; and the villages were duly made over. The brothers, 
Mehr Singh and Kundha Singh, effected a partition of the property in 
1838, when the country was taken over by the British. The former 
received the villages of Jhamba-Hasana, Bahujatri, Piori and Ghagar, 
with half of Bahiibian and a portion of Bahak Bodla. Mehr Singh 
died in 1841. He was believed to have been poisoned by his brothers- 
in-law, who were desirous of securing the management of the estate 
during the minority of his sons. They were duly appointed agents of 
the property; but their oppression of the cultivators made them so Un- 
popular that Bhai Kundha Singh, brother of the deceased, attacked 
and slew them with the approbation of the countryside. This crime- 
was punished by the confiscation of all the family jagirs, small pen- 
sions being fixed for the maintenance of Kundha Singh and his rela- 
tives. The case was made the subject of a revised order by the Board 
of Administration in 1850, when Bhai Zabarjang Singh was reinstated 
in his father^ s jagir holdings in Jhamba, Ghagar and part of Bahak. 
Bodla. Three ladies of the family were given jagirs in Hasana and 
Bahas Khurd and Ealan, with reversion to Bhai Zabarjang. He was. 
fa^ly^^^ eldest son, Bhai Sheo Sham .Singh, as head of the- 
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Bhai Sheo Shani Singl. was made an Honorary Magistrate in 1893^ 
and an Honorary Civil Judge in 1895. During tlie Great War, tlie 
Bhai contributed Es. 11,200 to tbe War Loan, and in addition collected 
Es. 22,000, from bis ilaqa for tbe same purpose. His recruiting activi- 
ties brought about tbe enlistment of some 377 recruits from bis ZaiL 
In recognition of these services be was awarded a recruiting badge and 
several certificates. Bbai Sbeo Sham Singh received from tbe Govern- 
ment 10 squares of land in tbe Multan district as a landed gentry grant 
in 1916. 

He died in 1920, leaving behind three sons — all minors. Tbe 
eldest, Bbai Siri Earn Singh, was appointed Zaildar and Provincial 
Darbari in succession to bis father. In 1931 be bad tbe chance of dis- 
playing rare personal courage in confronting four notorious dacoits who 
were armed with deadly weapons. In tbe encounter that followed two 
of them were billed and tbe other two were caught. This brave act won 
him tbe title of Sardar Sahib, and bis companions a reward of Es. 1,000. 
Bbai Siri Earn Singh bad been made an Honorary Magistrate with third 
class powers which were later enhanced to second class. He was awarded 
tbe Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. Sardar Sahib Siri Earn Singh’s 
younger brother, Bbai ISTarinder Singh, after receiving bis education at 
the Aitcbison College, Lahore, in 1936, engaged himself in managing 
the family estate. Bbai Gurbirpal Singh graduated from the Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, in 1929. H-e is Secretary of the District 
Board, Ferozepore. 
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CAPTAIN SODHI HARNAM SINGH OF BUTTAR. 


S4() 


GURU RAM DASS SAHIB. 


Fonc 

generations. 

1 

Guru Kaul Sahib. 


Three 

generations. 


Guru Bishen Singh 
(died 1826). 


Ouru ifawahir Singh 
(died 1888). 

J 

Five 

generations. 

Guru Jagat Singh 
(dead). 

Guru Bbaga^ Singh 
(died 1862). 


1 

1 

r 

Sardar Bahadur 
Man Singh 
(died 1891). 

Two 

generations. 

Khazan Singh 
(dead). 

Two 

generations. 

Uttam Singh 
(died 1906). 

Three 

generations. 

f 




..r 

Hajindar Singh 
(died 1888). 

Sodhi Ajit Singh 
(died 1925). 

Three 

generations. 



Indar llingh 
(died 1902). 

Sardar Baha- 
dur Sodhi 

Sadhu Singh 
(died 1927). 

'-1 

SOUm^RNAM Aut^ Singh. 

Mohendar Singh. 

SINGH. 




(born 1904). 

1 

] 



Fashwindar Singh* 

1 

Bandhir Singh. 


The Buttar Sodhis are descended from Ghiru Mehrban, Ehatri, 
il^andson of the fourth Guru Earn Das, and uncle of Guru Arjun, the 
eisth, from whom the Anandpur and Kartarpur Sodhis branch off. 
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Tlie Sodhis of Moga, Sodliiwa;la and Chuganwan are descended from 
^Chandsain, the youngest son of Pirthi Chand, who was Guru Mehrban’s 
father. The family became influential in the time of Guru Kaul, who 
founded the village of Dhilwan, and also Kotha Guru in Patiala. 
These possessions were added to by Ghiru Abhai Ram, who was in the 
confidence of the Patiala and Ifabha Chiefs. He founded Gurukot, and 
received in gift the village of Dila Ram from the Diwan of that name. 
His great-grandson, Jawahir Singh, was a man of note early in the last 
•century. He co-operated with Diwan Mokham Chand, agent of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, in the annexation of the smaller Cis-Sutlej chief- 
ships. They took possession of Zira, Mudki, Kot Kapura, Badhni and 
Chuhar Chak. The last-named tlaqa was bestowed upon Jawhir Singh. 
He founded Sibian, Sahu and Burji, and acquired Kaleke. In 1807, 
the villages of Manawan in the Zira Tahsil, and Dosanjh in Moga, were 
taken by the Maharaja from the family of Tara Singh Gheba, and con- 
ferred upon Jawahir Singh as a reward for services rendered in many 
expeditions, including Multan and Peshawar. Maharaja Sher Singh 
gave him half of Khirkiwala and Hathewala. His brothers, Jagat Singh 
and Bhagat Singh, were associated with Jawahir Singh in the Chuhar 
•Chak jagif, and their descendants now hold the village of Buttar. This 
is all that now remains to the Sodhis in that neighbourhood. Sahib 
Singh and Gulab Singh, sons of Jawahir Singh, joined the British at the 
time of the Sutlej campaign. The following villages were confirmed 
to them : — 

To Sahib Singh — Dhilwan, Burj Sarai, Gurukot, and half of 
Khirkiwala, all in Faridkot or Patiala. 

To Gulab Singh — Manawan in Zira, Dosanjh, Kaleke, Sibian, 
Sahuki in Moga, and Bahbalpur in Ambala. 

Rasulpur in the Hoshiarpur district was released to the sons of 
Sahib Singh in life-tenure. Half of Dila Ram was released to Gulab 
Singh and half to the Buttar branch for maintenance of the Samadh 
of Guru Bishan Singh. Mehtab Singh took his share from the family 
holding in the Habha State. In 1853 the sons of Sahib Singh acquired 
ownership in the village of Chotia in the Moga Tahsil by paying the 
accumulated arrears of revenue due by the former proprietors. They 
behaved well in the Mutiny, and received hliilats in recognition of their 
loyalty. Gulab Singh’s jagir lapsed at his death in 1869. 

Guru Jawahir Singh, Guru Jagat Singh and Guru Bhagat Singh 
were the sons of Guru Bishan Singh. The first established himself at 
Dilwan (Paridkot State) and the second and the third at Buttar in the 
Perozepore district. Guru Jawahir Singh was given the Sardari for 
‘being the eldest. Sodhi Hukam Singh, son of Sodhi Ram Singh 
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Dhilwan, was a descendant of Guru JawaMr Singh. He entered the- 
public service in 1866 and became Mir Munshi of the Punjab Govern- 
ment in 1875, bolding that office for twelve years. In 1887 be was 
appointed a Subordinate Judge and later served as Vice-President of 
tbe Council of Regency in tbe Bikaner State during tbe then Maha- 
raja’s minority. Por bis services in Bikaner be was made a Rai Baha- 
dur in 1893 and a Diwan Bahadur three years later. He was a Pro- 
vincial Darbari. Sodhi Hukam Singh retired as a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sialkot, was granted 18 squares of land and the powers of a 
first class Magistrate and Civil Judge with appellate jurisdiction. He 
died in 1910. In addition to his ancestral property, he owned eighteen 
hundred acres in Bhatianwala in the Lahore district. His share of 
the jagir amounted to about Es. 900, and the income of his lands to 
Es. 8,000. Sodhi Htikam Singh had three sons; Gurdial Singh who 
died in 1900, Nao Nihal Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, who 
died in 1918, and Sodhi Lai Singh. The last has until recently been 
a member of the old Punjab Legislative Council and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture. He is also an Honorary 
Magistrate and is exempt from certain provisions of the Arms Act. 
He holds a certificate from His Excellency the Conimander-in-Chief for 
having helped the Government in the Great War and several others 
from civil officers (including one from Sir E. Maclagan, the late 
Governor of the Punjab) in appreciation of his other loyal services. His. 
son, Harjit Singh, is a cadet in the Prince of Wales Eoyal Indian Mili- 
tary College, Dehra Dun. 

Guru Jagat Singh had three sons; Man Singh, Khazan Singh and„ 
Uttam Singh. At his death Man Singh was given 1/8 of the property,, 
jagir, etc., as Sardari besides hL own share. He served in the police for 
a short time after annexation. He helped in the matter of supplies and. 
carriage during the Mutiny and his services were again conspicuous when 
the Kukas gave trouble at Maler Kotla in 1872. He was an Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge. In 1872 his name was included in the list 
of Viceroy ^s Darbaris and five years later he received the honorary rank 
of Extra Assistant Commissioner, carrying with it full magisterial 
powers. On three occasions he was presented with valuable khilats in 
public Darbar in recognition of his services. In 1882 he was given the 
title of Sardar Bahadur. Sodhi Man Singh died in 1891 and his second 
brother, Sodhi Khazan Singh, obtained 1/12 of the jagir as Sardari, His 
sources of income arose from his own jagir and his private estates which, 
were situated in Moga and Muktsar Tahsils. He resigned his appoint- 
ment as Honorary Magistrate about the year 1900. He was a Divisional 
Darbari. Sodhi Man Singh’s other brother, XJttam Singh, vras a Tahsil- 
dar. Sodhi Khazan Singh left four sons; Sundar Singh who died ii^ 
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1918, Harcliaran Singh., Gnrcliaran Singh and Bikram Singh. Gur* 
'4charan Singh died in 1913. Harcharan Singh and Bikram Singh 
studied at the Aitchison College, Lahore. Harcharan Singh was ap- 
pointed an Honorary’ Magistrate in Moga, and was awarded five squares 
of land as a gentry grant and one rectangle for his War services. 

TTttam Singh died in 1909 leaving two sons; Eachhpal Singh and 
Kirpal Singh . The latter died soon afterwards and the former involved 
himself heavily in debt and was forced to place his estate under the 
Court of Wards. 

Sardar Sundar Singh and other sons of Khazan Singh abolished, 
by means of a registered deed, the custom of Sardari in their branch 
of the family to save frequent disputes. 

Sodhi Eajendra Singh, son of Bhagat Singh, died suddenly at 
Haridkot in December, 1888. He was an Honorary Magistrate in the 
circle of villages around Baghapurana in the Moga Tahsil where he lived. 
Eajendra Singh was always forward in the performance of loyal services, 
especially in encouraging Sikhs of a good stamp to take service in English 
regiments. His income from jagir and land rents was about Es. 9,500. 
His son, A jit Singh, was for a short period, Haib-Tahsildar, and died in 
1925. ,On the death of Sodhi Ajit Singh his eldest surviving son, Sodhi 
Gurbans Singh, got the Sardari, Sodhi Inder Singh, the son of Guru 
Bhagat Singh, resided at Sultankhan Wala, in the Eerozepore district, 
TV here he purchased 6,000 acres of land in addition to 3,000 acres which 
he inherited from his father. He was appointed Honorary Magistrate, 
Civil Judge and Sub-Eegistrar and worked in these capacities till his 
death. He was a Provincial Darbari and President of the Eerozepore 
Local Board. He died in 1902. His son, Sodhi Sadhu Singh, was 
educated in the Aitchison College. Later he managed a very large 
landed property and raised his income to two lakhs annually. He 
owned 10,000 acres of land in Eerozepore and Earidkot, 72 squares of 
land in Montgomery, besides houses, bungalows and other property at 
Eerozepore, Simla, Earidkot and Lahore. In 1910-11, and again in 
1920-21 he helped in the Census operations and received sanads of ap- 
preciation. During the Great War Sodhi Sadhu Singh did a great deal 
of recruiting work and supplied fifty recruits from among his own tenants. 
He gave Es. 30,000, as War Loan from his own pocket, besides collecting 
several thousands from others. He made substantial contributions to 
various other funds connected with the War. He established charitable 
dispensaries at Sultankhan Wala and in 57 /4E Chak, in Montgomery 
district and also a girls’ school at the former place. Eor ten years Sodhi 
Sadhu Singh served as a member of the District Board of Eerozepore. 
In the Akali agitation also he was helpful to Government. Sodhi 
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Sadta Singi. also worked as an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Jiidge- 
for several years. He lias many other activities to his credit, e.g., he- 
was a non-official visitor of the Ferozepore Jail, a member of the 
Soldiers’ Board, Vice-President of the Central Bank, Ferozepore, and an 
organiser and President of the Sikh Educational Council, etc. He was. 
noted for his pious character. In 1926, he was granted the title of Sardar- 
Bahadur, and died a year later at the age of 43 years. 

Sardar Bahadur Sodhi Sadhu Singh had four sons; Harnam Singh, 
Kartar Singh, Autar Singh and Mohindar Singh; and three daughters. 
He gave six squares of land to each of his two married daughters and' 
allotted a large bungalow at Simla to the third who is yet a minor. The 
eldest son, Harnam Singh, was educated at the Aitchison College and 
married the daughter of Raja Sir Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bedi. He was 
granted King’s Commission in 1927, was appointed a Provincial Darbari 
in 1928 and a Hon-Official visitor of the District Jail in 1930. Two years- 
later he was appointed an Honorarj' Magistrate and a Civil Judge, in 
which capacities he continues to serve at present He is President of 
the Central Sikh Association of the district. Patron of the Red Cross- 
Society, and President of the Sikh Educational Board and of the Rural 
Uplift Committee. He is also Secretary of the Prisoner’s Aid Society 
of his district. Since 1930 he is a member of the Sharomani Gurdwara 
Parhandhak Committee and of the Ferozepore District Board. Lieu- 
tenant Sodhi Hanaam Singh has made many contributions to various 
movements and funds of public welfare, and has built up a great repu- 
tation as a man of piety and of charitable instincts. He is now the head 
of the Buttar Sodhi family. He was given at the time of partition 1/8 
of the jagir and 'tnuafi, etc., on account of his Sardari. Lieutenant 
Sodhi Harnam Singh has been elected to the reformed Punjab Legisla- 
ture (Punjab Legislative Assembly) from Ferozepore North (Sikh) 
constituency and is acting as a whip of the Khalsa National Party. 
He has recently been promoted to the rank of a Captain. 

Mention may be made here of two other members of the Sodhis 
of Dhflwan Kalan, namely, Sodhi Mai Singh and Sodhi Nirbhau Singh. 
The former owns considerable property both in the Ferozepore district 
^d in the Faridkot State, and is well-known for his loyal antecedents. 
Sodhi Nirbhau Singh has been serving in the Faridkot State for several 
years, and is a man of some prominence in that State. This branch 
of the family enjoys a jagir of Rs. 769 per annum. 
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SARDAR BHANGA SINGH OF DHARMSINGHWALA. 


SARHANA 
Ttto generations 


Sardar Dharaxn 
Singh 
(died 1815). 


Raur Singh 
(died 1792). 


Dargona Singh 
(died 1757). 


Mohar Singh 
(died 1815). 


Dal Singh 
(died 1825). 


Hira^Singh. 


Vir Singh. 


Sher Singh 
(died 1836). 


Gnrdit Singh 
(died 1861). 

Suchet Singh 
alias Suchet 
Muhammad 
(died 1890). 

SABDAB IbHANGA 
SINGH 
(bom 1880). 


"1 


Dewa Singh 
(died 1876). 

Bakhshish Singh 
(died 1877). 

I 

Narain Singh 
(born 1876). 


Kaka Baghbir 
Singh oZtae Sarjit 
Singh (hern 1928). 


^ j ! j 

! Harbans Singh Balwant Singh Sabajii Singh Gumam Singh Atal Deo Singh 
(died 1911). (died 1920). (died 1909). (bom 1922). (born 1926). 


Bhanga Singh is the great-great-grandson of Dharam Singh, first 
cousin of the celebrated Sardar Tara Singh, (Jheba, whose history hae 
been given in another chapter. These chiefs joined the Bhangi Sardars 
in the sack of Kasur in 1758, enriching themselves with the booty. 
They grew in power and acquired large estates in the Nakodar Tahsil of 
the Jullundur Doab and in Ferozepore. They took Dharamkot from the 
Eais of Raikot, and strengthened their position by building a mud fort 
within the village. They also captured Eamanwala and Mari in the 
Moga Tahsil. 

Kaur Singh, brother of Dharam Singh, took Kang in Nakodar and 
Fatehgarh Panjtah, an important place in the Zira Tahsil. His descend- 
ants now live in the Jullundur district. The brothers separated in 1768. 
Dharam Singh founded the existing village of Dharmsinghwala and 
made it his headquarters. Maharaja Eanjit Singh gave him a cluster of 
villages in the neighbourhood, taking away from him the Lohian ilaqa 
in Kakodar, north of the Sutlej. His grandson, Sher Singh, was killed 
at Peshawar in 1836, fighting under Maharaja Eanjit Singh. Gurdit 
Singh and Deva Singh were confirmed at annexation in the jagin which 
they had inherited on the death of their grandfather, Dharam Singh; 
comprising the villages of Dharamsinghwala, Eamgarh, Khera, Daroli 
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and Milak Akalian in Talsil Zira, and half of Mahla Khnrd in Tahsil 
Ifoga. This last village was afterwards exchaned for Sadhiwal, Sayad 
Muhammad and Eajanwala, all in the Zira Tahsil. To Deva Singh 
fell Phida, Kot Karor and Kotla in Tahsil Perozepore. 

Gnrdit Singh, who was an Honorary Magistrate, died in 1861. 
He received a lihilat and sanad for services rendered during the Mutiny. 
Suchet Singh, his son, married a Muhammadan lady in 1884, and adopted 
her religion, taln'iig the name of Suchet Muhammad. The relatives of 
his Hindu wife obtained the conveyance to her son, Bhanga Singh, then 
an infant, of half the property, both jagir and ownership rights. 

On the death of his father, in 1891, Bhanga Singh succeeded to 
the whole of the estate and jagir, the value of the latter then being 
Es. 1,483 per annum. He was married first in 1894 but separated from 
his wife after gifting away the village of Kanuwala to her for her and 
her childrens’ maintenance. She, however, died, and so did her three 
sons, but a daughter still survives. He married again after some time 
and has two sons from the second wife. Besides he has one son Gumam 
Singh from a concubine. To Gurman Singh he has gifted a village, 
Eamgarh, and a jagir of Es. 800 per annum. Sardar Bhanga Singh 
gave eleven recruits during the Great War and has since contributed 
various small sums towards several funds of public welfare. His pro- 
prietary holdings consist of eight villages — ^Dharamsinghwala, Eamgarh, 
Eajanwala, Ehera Daroli, Eaowal, Said Muhammad, Shadiwal and 
Akaliauwala. 

Harain Singh, grandson of Deva Singh, enjoys a jagtr worth 
Es. 2,000 per annum, in addition to an income from other sources of 
about Es. 4,000. 

The family has no seat in Darbar. 

Deva Singh’s grandson, Harain Singh, Hves at Phidda in the 
Perozepore District. He married thrice and has a son, Eaghbir Singh. 
He has added considerably to his property and his income amounts to 
Es. 10,000 per annum. Sardar Harain Singh is a Kursi Nashin. 
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SABDAB NAUBOZ ALI KHAN. 


Sardap Ali Khan 
{died 1770). 


Saidar Gal 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

I 

Two sons. 


Sardap Hidayat Khan Sarlap 

(died 1836). AliM^mmad 
Khan 

(died 1836). 

I 

Two sons. 


Muhammad 

Hassan 

Khan 

(died 1868). 


Four genera- 
tions. 


Muhammad 

Hussain 

Khan 

(died 1877). 


Ejaz Hussain 
Khan 

(died 1874). 


Haji Mu- 
hammad 
Khan. 


Three gene- 
rations. 


N awab Ali Sardar 
Haza Khan Bahadur 
(died 1885). Muham- 
mad Baza 
Khan 
(died 
1862). 


Saidar 

Muhammad 

Taqi Khan 
(died 1868). 


flfa- 


Sardar Baza Ali 
Khan 

(died 1919). 


Two gene* 
rations. 


Nawab Sir Nawazish 
Ali Khan, K.O.I.E. 
(died 1890), 

Sardar Hidayat Ali 
Khan (died 1924). 


Nawab Nasii Ali 
Khan (died 
1896 ). 

Khan Bahadur 
Sardar Muham- 
mad Ali Khan, 

0. S. J. 

(died 1935). 


Nawab Sir Fateh Ali 
Khan, K.O.I.E. 
(died 1923). 


Two sons. Two generations. 


NAWAB ^{ISAE ALI 
KHAN 
(bom 19ol). 


r 


j 


Taul Ali 
Khan 

(bom 1913). 


Muzaffap Ali liewfcenant 
Khan Znlflqac AU 

(bom 1908). KIwn 

(bom I9II). 

Sardar Ali Khan was the first to leave the province of Sherwan, on 
west coast of the Caspian (now part of the Russian territories) where 
for many generations his family. Torts of the Qizilhash tribe, had resided 
and ^ercised authority. When Nadir Shah, having driven out the 
.Ghiljis and taken possession of Khurasan, prepared to march to India 
m 1738, he took with him .^i Khan and other Qizilhash nobles, who, 
le feared in liis absence, might excite disturbances. 

AH Khan served throughout the campaign, and on his return from 
India he was appointed by Nadir Shah Governor of Kandhar, and 
other Qizilhash nobles received commands in Kabul and Peshawar,’ much 
to the advantage of. the kingdom of Persia, -whioh, freed from 
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turbulent chiefs, enjoyed peace for eight years, till the assassination of 
Nadir Shah and the rise to power of Ahmad Shah Durrani. The new 
Prince was crowned at Kandhar in 1747, and, ailthough he thoroughly 
distrusted the .Qizilbash faction, yet he was not strong enough to oppose 
it, and was compelled to give to its principal chiefs jagirs and military 
commands. 


Ali Khan obtained the district of Hazara, north of Kandhar, and 
with a strong force reduced the country around, to the neighbourhood of 
Herat itself. He accompanied Ahmad Shah on his last invasion of India, 
in 1760, and shared in the great victory of Panipat, which broke the 
Mahratta power. The bravery and influence of Ali Kb an during this 
campaign excited the jealousy of Ahmad Shah, who on his return to 
Afghanistan tried to deprive him of his estates and command; but Ali 
Khan held his own successfully against open force, and Ahmad Shah 
was at length compelled to bribe some of his attendants, who assassinated 
him in 1770. The eldest of the sons, Gul Muhammad Khan, was but 
six years of age at his father’s death, and the district fell into great con- 
fusion. The widow of Ali Khan contrived to maint ai n her authority 
for some years; but at last the district was divided into several indepen- 
dent and hostile ohiefships, only united in their hatred of Timur Shah, 
who had succeeded Ahmad Shah on the throne of Kabul. When the eons 
of Ali Khan grew up, they recovered by force of arms a large portion 
of their family estate, and Timur Shah, thinking it well to conciliate 
them, summoned Gul Muhammad Khan to Kandhar, where he received 
him with honour and conferred on him the title of Sardar. 

Hidayat Khan, son of Sardar Ali Khan, accompanied Shah 
to Lahore in 1797, where he remained for some months. On his return to 
Kabul he exchanged estatesk-with Asad JEhan, brother of Att.;,- Dost 
Muhammad Khan. In 1813 AU Muhammad Khan, the youngest 
brother, with four thousand troops accompanied Wazir Pateh Kb an 
and his broker, Muhammad Azim Khan, in their successful ex- 
pedition against Kashmir, and received there a high military 
co^and, which he held for about eight years. When returning 
to Kabul he obtamed joint possession, with Hidayat Khan, of the family 
estate, and died in 1886 leaving two sons, AH Akbax Khan and AH Jan 
Kl^. The elder son soon after died, and AH Jan Khan succeeded 
to ius father’s share of the estate in Kabul. 


Hidayat Hian died in 1836 leaving six sons, of whom the eldest, 
ammad H^an Khan, served under the order of Wazir Fateh 
Mammad Khan at Hmat; and when his master’s eyes had been put 
out by Prmce Kamran he escorted Kohindil Khan and Sherdil Khan to 
Kandhar. where he remained for some years, and later went with his 
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^ncle to Kashmir. On his return to Kabul he resided with his brother 
Ali Eaza Khan, and did good service to the British Government during 
the first Afghanistan campaign. Muhammad Hussain Khan, the second 
brother, was in great favour with Muhammad Azim Khan, and held a 
high appointment under him in Kashmir. After Azim Khan’s death, 
Hussain Khan returned to Kabul, and took service with Dost Muham- 
mad Khan. In 1844 he went on pilgrimage to the holy places in 
Arabia, where he lived for some years. The third brother was Haji 
Muhammad Khan, who was Minister of Habib-Ullah Khan, the 
ruler of Kabul between the death of Azim Khan and the suc- 
cession of Dost Muhammad. On the accession of that prince he retired 
to Mecca, and on his return took up his abode with Ali Eaza Khan. 

Ali Eaza Khan had always lived on his hereditary estate, which was 
of the description called in Afghanistan ^ Zarkharid hereditary but 
subject to military service. When the British army, with Shah Shuja, 
first entered Kabul in 1839, Ali Eaza Khan, being possessed of great 
infiuence in the city, was appointed chief agent of the commissariat 
department. His conduct in this office was unexceptionable, and he 
never failed in any engagement to supply grain or carriage. When the 
British cantonment was besieged by the insurgents, he remained firm to 
English interests, and kept the troops supplied with food and clothing. 
When the British officers and ladies were taken prisoners, Ali Eaza Khan 
made the greatest exertions to alleviate their sufferings and obtain their 
liberation. He paid to their keeper, Muhammad Shah Khan Ghilzai, 
Es. 500 a month, besides bribing the subordinate officers to induce 
them to treat the prisoners well, and to allow his servants to convey to 
them clothes, money and provisions. Hor did his humanity end here. 
He ransomed and saved from slavery nearly one hundred Hindustani 
sepoys, and kept them secretly in his own house till the second British 
army entered Kabul. 

When Muhammad Akbar Khan had sent off the prisoners to Khulm 
by way of Hazara and Damian, Ali Eaza Khan, who possessed gTeat 
hereditary influence in that country, persuaded and bribed the Hazara 
chiefs not to allow the captives to be conveyed to the hiUs, and he also 
sent his agent, Murtaza Shah, with a large sum of money, to attempt to 
win over Saleh Muhammad Khan, who was in command of the escort. 
It was by his influence and by a lavish expenditure of his money that 
the captives were enabled to make their escape and join the relieving 
army of General Pollock. When Akbar Khan advanced to attack that 
General, Ali Eaza Khan won over the Qizilbash chiefs to the side of the 
JBritish, and they accordingly deserted Akbar Khan before the battle; and 
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after Ms defeat their hostility made him fear to retiirn to Kabxd, and 
accordingly he fled through the hill country to Turkistan. 

On the retreat of the British forces to India, Ali Eaza Ehan accom- 
panied them. His conduct had excited the bitter hatred of Muhammad 
Akbar Ehan and the Barakzais, and his life was no longer safe in Eabul. 
His estates (worth three lakhs of rupees) were confiscated, his houses 
razed to the ground, and with their materials Akbar Elian built two- 
houses fox himself. 

Such is the dry detail of services, the most disinterested, noble and 
chivalrous, performed by Ali Eaza Ehan. At the greatest personal 
risk; with the loss of his wealth, position and hereditary estates, Ali 
Eaza Ehan stood bravely and alone in defence of the side to which he 
had promised allegiance. But he and his family have done good service 
to the English Government in India as well as in Afghanistan. During 
the Sutlej campaign he joined the British camp with his brothers and 
sixty horsemen of his tribe, many members of wMch had shared his exile 
and fought in the battles of Mudki, Eerozeshah and Sobraon, where four 
of his so^oars were killed. He accompanied Major H. Lawrence to 
Eangra and Eashmir in 1846 and during the rebellion of 1848-49 fur- 
nished one hundred horsemen under the command of his sister's son,. 
Sher Muhammad, for active service. In June 1857, when the English 
need was greatest, Ali Eaza Ehan volunteered to raise a troop of horse 
for service before Delhi. This he did and, his own presence being 
desired at Lahore, he sent them under the command of his brothers,. 
Muhammad Eaza Ehan and Muhammad Taqi Khan. In raising thia 
force he did not, at a time when the Government was in want of every 
procurable rupee, apply for any pecuniary assistance. At his own- 
expense, and by the mortgage of his house and property in Lahore, he 
equipped the troop and sent with it, besides his brother, his nephewa 
Abdullah Ehan, Muhammad Hasan Khan, Muhammad Zaman Khan,. 
Ghulam Hasan Ehan and Sher Muhammad Khan. Forming part of 
the celebrated Hodson's Horse, the troop raised by Ali Eaza Khan 
served throughout the campaign wherever that gallant corps were sent,, 
and its gallantry was ever conspicuous. 

At Kasganj,^ Muhammad Taqi Khan was slain, fighting bravely, 
after several mutineers had fallen by his hand. Muhammad Eaza Khan, 
the younger brother of Ali Eaza Khan, wa^ among Ihe bravest in his 
fearless regiment. He was twice wounded at Main and Shamasabad, 
and had two horses shot under him ; and in every place where blows were 
^ckest, there was the gaWant Mnhammad Eaza Elan to be found. 
After the campaign he received the first class Order of Merit, the title- 
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of Saidar Baliadxir, and grant of Ms pension of Es. 200 in perpetuity. 
He died at Lucknow, wMtker lie kad gone on leave, shortly afterwards. 

Ali Raza Khan was an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, justly pos- 
sessing great influence in the city; influence wMch he always used for 
good. After Ms retirement from Kabul he received a pension of Es. 800 
per mensem, and his brother Muhammad Raza Khan Es. 200 per men- 
sem. After the mutinees he received a grant ot taaluqdari of one hund- 
red and forty-seven villages in Bahraich, Oudh, worth Rs. 15,000 per 
annum. He also received the title of Khan Bahadur, and his nephews, 
above mentioned, who served so well during the mutinies, the titles of 
Sardar Bahadur. He was created an hereditary Nawab in 1864, two 
years before his death. 

Ali Eaza Khan had three sons, the eldest of whom, Hawazish Ali 
Khan, was with Major Q-. Lawrence at Peshawar when the Sikh troops 
mutinied in 1848. He remained with that officer to the last, and Ms 
fldelity cost him his house and property at Peshawar. The third son, 
Nisar Ali Khan, was in charge of the Oudh estate. He was there made an 
Honorary Assistant Commissioner, and his conduct gave complete 
satisfaction to the authorities. 

On the death of Ali Raza Khan in 1866, the title of Nawab passed 
to his son, Nawazish Ali Khan. This gentleman proved himself a worthy 
successor to Ms father. He devoted Ms whole life to public interests 
and earned for himself, in the days of peace and tranquillity that follow- 
ed, a name that stood high on the list of Punjab nobles for honour and 
integrity. He was appointed an Honorary Assistant Commissioner in 
1877. He held the appointment of President of the Lahore Municipal 
Committee for three years. In 1885 the CompanionsMp of the Indian 
Empire was conferred upon him, and three years later he was created 

a Knight of the same Order. He was nominated member of the Legis- 
lative Council in 1887, and one year earlier he received as a grant from 
Government the proprietary rights in Eakh Juliana, Lahore. After 
the death of Sir Nawazish Ali Khan in 1890, the hereditary title 
of Nawab devolved upon his younger brother, Nasir Ali Khan, who 
became the head of the family and succeeded Ms brother as a Provincial 
Darbari. Nasir Ali Khan served for twenty-five years in the Provincial 
Civil Service, and died in 1896, being succeeded in his turn by his 
nephew, Fateh Ali Khan, who inherited the tille of Nawab and his 
uncle’s estates and became the representative oi the family, with a 
seat in Provincial Darbars. In 1897 Nawab Fateh Ali Khan was 
nominated a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. In 1902 he 
proceeded to England as one of the representatives of the Punjab for 
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the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Empeior, and in 1903 -war 
inyited as an official guest to the Delhi Darhar, at which he was in- 
vested as a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. In 1904 he 
was made an additional Member of the Governor -Generars Legislative 
Council. In 1911 he was invited as an official guest to the Delhi 
Darhar. During the Great War he served the Empire with exemplary 
loyalty and devotion. Some of his War services may here be men- 
tioned. He donated Es. 16,000 towards the War at the beginning 
of it, another Es. 6,000 to the Aeroplane Fund in 1916, contributed 
Es. 10,000 to the first War Loan and gave various other sums, large 
and small, aggregating to about a lakh of rupees towards the prose- 
cution of the war. Besides, he supplied a large number of recruits 
both from the Punjab and from liis estate in the IJnited Provinces. 
Moreover, he ofiered himself and his eldest son, Nisar Ali Khan, for 
any service in connection with that campaign. During the Punjab 
disturbances of 1919, the Kawab once again rendered valuable assistance 
to the administration. At the time of the last Afghan War he was 
attached as Liaison officer, to the Kohat-Khuri’am Force. The Nawab 
was keenly interested in Muslim education at Aligarh and the 
Anjiiman-i-Himayat-i-lslam, Lahore. He raised funds which he aug- 
mented by personal contribution and started a Shia School and a Shia 
Intermediate College at Lucknow, himself being for several years the 
honorary general secretary of these institixtions. In 1921 he was made 
a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. He was President of the 
Punjab Chiefs’ Association, the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, 
the Punjab Muslim League, and the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab. The 
Kawab s devotion and lo 3 "alty to the British Government was thus 
repeatedly proved, and won the commendation of successive Viceroys 
and Lieutenant-Governors. He was a liberal subscriber to all charit- 
able causes and earned Ihe respect of all classes, both as a public spirited 
citizen and a leading Muslim noblemen of the Punjab. Nawab Fateh 
Ali Khan died on 2Sth October, 1923, leaving behind a greatly developed 
estate. 

Man Bahadur Sardaj Muhammad Ali Khau Qizilbash was a pro- 
minent member of the Qizilbash family. He was the son of Hawab 
Nasir Ah Man, and a grandson of Hawab Ali Eaza Man. He was a 
man of great tect and personal merit. He started bis career as an 
Honorary Ma^strate and a Municipal Commissioner at Lahore and later 
became the Vice-President of the Lahore Municipal Committee, which 
post he occupied tffl 1931. In 1910 he was made a Man Bahadur. He- 
did useful work as a member of the Jail Committee, and as a non-official 
visitor of Jails and of the Mental Hospital, Lahore. During the Great 
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War lie provided a large ntimber of recruits. In 1923 lie was declared 
a Provincial Darbari and was exempted from certain provisions of tbe 
Arms Act. He was belpful to tbe administration during tbe Civil Dis- 
obedience movement. Kban Babadiir Sardar Mubanimad Ali Kban 
died in 1934 leaving five sons, tbe eldest being Sardar Ali Eaza Kban. 
Qizilbasb, 

Sardar Eaza Ali Kban, son of Sardar Babadnr Mnbammad Eaza 
Elian, drew a pension of Es. 200 per mensem in recognition of bis father’s* 
services, and was a Divisional Darbari. He was for some years an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, and accompanied Sir Lepel Griffin as a member 
of bis political staff to Kabul in 1880. He did mncb useful work on tbe 
Lahore Municipality after bis retirement from tbe Provincial Service, 
and in 1908 received tbe Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of tbe second class. He 
died in 1919. Ali Hussain Kban, Barrister-at-Law, son of Muhammad 
Azim Kban, has been an Extra Assistant Commissioner and retired on 
pension in 1927. Nawazisb Ali Kban, son of Hidayat Ali Kban, is n 
graduate of tbe Punjab University. 

Baqii* Ali Kban, B.A., son of Sultan Ali Kban, is a gazetted officer 
in tbe ISTortb-Western Eailway. He did splendid work for tbe depart- 
ment during tbe Eailway strikes, and has earned tbe esteem of bis officers 
by bis integrity and bard work. 

Kawab ]!7isar.Ali Kban, son of Nawab Sir Eateb Ali Kban, tbe pre- 
sent bead of tbe family, lias mainlained an attitude of consistent 
loyalty and devotion to Government since tbe death of bis father. He 
received education in India and in Europe. Tbe title of Kawab was con- 
ferred on him on tbe occasion of tbe Coronation of His Imperial Majesty 
King George VI. Tbe family” Provincial and Divisional Darbar seats 
have been allotted to him. His brother, Sardar MuzafEar Ali Kban, M.A. 
(Cantab.), and a Barrister-at-Law, is working as an Advocate at Lahore, 
and lias recently entered tbe new Punjab Legislative Assembly. He was 
granted tbe Coronation Medal on tbe occasion of tbe coronation of His 
Imperial Majesty King George VT. He is a member of tbe Eesources 
and Eetrencbment Committee of tbe Punjab Government. His younger 
brother. Lieutenant Zulfiqar Ali Kban, is serving in tbe 5tb Battalion, 
6tb Eajputana Eifles (Hapiers). He married tbe younger sister of His 
Highness tbe Hawab of Cambay in 1937. Tbe youngest, Talib Ali 
Kban, has recently taken bis B.A. degree from tbe Punjab University. 

Thus, for more than a century Ali Eaza Kban, and bis descendants 
have served tbe British Government with devotion which has been as 
perfect as it has been disinterested. He was not by birth a British 
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subject; but it will be difficult tbrougbout Hindustan to find a family, 
however bound to the English Government by gratitude or duty, which 
has, for its sake, risked so nobly and disinterestedly life and everything 
that can make life desirable. As long as the first Kabul campaign, with 
the greatest disaster that has ever befallen the British arms, is remember- 
ed; as long as the sorrows and the glories of 1857 are household words 
amongst the English — so long should the name of Ali liaza Khan and 
his gallant family be remembered by all true Englishmen with gratitude 
and esteem. 

Note. — The Qizilbash still possess great influence in Kabul, where they number 
some 8,000 to 10,000. They inhabit a separate quarter to the south-west of the 
city, strongly fortified, known by the name of Chandol. The present Minister in 
Kabul (IMustaufi) is a Qizilbash; the chief ofSices are filled by members of the tribe; 
and the mother of Dost Muhammad himself was a lady of this tribe. The Shah of 
Persia is said to be now intriguing with ihe Qizilbash faction to weaken the Kabul 
Government. (G^riflfin — ^1864). 

Qizilbash or ‘ red head ^ is of TurH derivation, and by some said to have 
arisen from the red caps worn by the captives given to Shaikh Haidar by Tamar- 
lane. D’Herbelot, however, in his Bibliofheque OrientalBj published in 1887, states 
that the name originated with Ismail, founder of the line of kings who reigned 
in Persia from 907 A.H. who commanded his soldiers to wear a red-cap, around 
which a turban of twelve folds was bound in honour and in rememberance of the 
twelve Imams, the successors of AH, from whom he professed to have descended. 
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DIWAN SOMER NATH. 


BAKHT MALL. 


Baja Dina Nath 
(died 1867). 


Diwan Kidar Nath 
■(died 1859). 


D iwazL Amar Nath 
(died 1867). 




Kanwar 
Niranjan Nath 
(died 1892). 


Two sons (dead). 

r 


Badri Nath 
(died 1892). 

Three 

generations. 


Pran Nath 
(died 1860). 


J 


Janki Nath 
(born 1849). 

Two generations. 


Arjun iJath 
(born 1853). 

Two generations. 


Diwan Bahadur Diwan Bam Nath 
(died 1904). 

Diwan Kailas Nath 
(died 1925). 

DIWAN soiiEK. Nath 

(born 1902). 


Panditlilan N ath 
(died 1894). 


r 


Diwan Bahadur 
Som Nath 
(died 1930). 




1 


Bal Bahadxir Baja 
Gyan Nath 
(born 1885). 


r 


n 


Permeshwar Nath 
(born 1924). 


Jagteshwar Nath 
(born 1926). 


Kanwar 

Joti Nath Sam’eshwar Brahm 
(born 1905). Nath Nath 

(born 1920). (born 1904). 


Bavinder 

Nath 

(born 1934). 

Among the men who rose to power during the latter days of the 
Sikh empire, the most remarkable was Eaja Dina Nath. He has been 
well and happily styled the Talleyrand of the Punjab, and his life and 
character bear a strong resemblance to those of the European statesman. 
E evolutions, in which his friends and patrons perished, passed him by; 
dynasties rose and fell, but never involved him in their ruin ; in the midst 
of bloodshed and assassination, his life was never endangered; while 
confiscation and judicial robbery were the rule of the State, his wealth 
and power continually increased. His sagacity and farsightedness were 
such, that when, to other eyes, the political sky was clear, he could per- 
cieve the signs of a coming storm, which warned him to desert a losing 
party or a falling friend. Honest men do not survive many revolutions, 
and the Eaja’s falseness was ihe measure of his success. He was 
.patriotic, but his love of country was subordinate to his love of self. 
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He hated the English with a bitter hatred, for they were snonger than 
he or his countiy ; but his interests compelled him to serve, like Samson, 
the Philistines he hated. He was not without his own notions of fidelity, 
and would stand by a friend as long as he could do so with safety to 
himself. Even when he deserted him, it was more from fear of danger 
to his wealth and influence than from personal fear, for Eaja Dina Hath 
was physically brave, and also possessed in an eminent degree moral 
coinage, though it did not lead him to do right regardless of conse- 
quences. As a financier, the policy of the Raja was intelligent and 
liberal, and he readily appreciated the advantages of the new system of 
tfixation introduced by the English. He possessed immense local 
knowledge, and as vast a capacity for work; though, from his desire of 
keeping power in his own hands, he sometimes retarded instead of ad- 
vancing business. He was an accomplished man of the world, courteous 
and considerate; well educated, though nothing of a scholar; and in 
comersation with Europeans, he would express himself with a boldnesa 
and apparent candour, that were as pleasant as they are unusual in 
Asiatics. 


Raja Dina Hath should not be judged harshly. His faults would 
be still considered in some European countries as diplomatic virtues. 
Aii'ong the Sikh barons who stood around the throne of the young 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, there was not one who honestly laboured for his 
country, or who would have made the smallest sacrifice to save her. 
If Raja Dina Nath was not more honest than his contemporaries, he was, 
at least, more patriotic. 


The family of Raja Dma Nath came originally from Kashmir, where 
in the reign of Shah Jahan some members of it held office about the 
covxL It was not till the reign of Muhammad Shah that Laohi Ram, 
e elder son of Bishan Nath, left Kashmir for Lahore, where he obtained 
employment Soon after he went to Delhi, whither he summoned his 

W ’ ?i" lucknow, where he chiefly 

esided. His son Dila Ram, entered the serrice of the Nawab of Oudh, 

IL Th! eZS 

in i-Qi 1 ®®^ce, and was proceeding with the axmy to Mysore 

MaV b J died. Dina Nath, whose father, Bakht 

the P^t^i ‘"'if appointment at Delhi, was inwited to 
thL^hTaf ^ connection, who was 

-rival he ^as placed 

and bnsrel ^r’ distingnished himself by his intelHgence 

and bnsiness.like habits. He first attracted Rie notice of Ranjit Singh 

captiire of Multan in 1818, when he made out the lists of thol 
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entitled to rewards witt great rapidity and clearness. He shortly after- 
wards adjusted the accounts of the province of Multan, which the first 
Hazim, Sukh Dayal, had thrown into great confusion. In 1826, when. 
Ganga Earn died, he received charge of the Eoyal seal, and in 1834, on 
the death of Bhawani Das, he was made head of the civil and finance 
office; and in 1838 he received the honorary title of Diwan. Ranjit 
Singh had the greatest confidence in Dina Nath^s judgment, and his 
influence during the latter years of the Maharaja’s reign was very great. 
He was consulted on every occasion of importance, and received jagirs- 
in the Amritsar, Dinanagar and Kasur districts to the value of Rs. 9,900. 
During the time of Maharaja Kharak Singh and ISTao Nihal Singh, Diwan 
Dina Nath retained his office, and received new jagirs, and Maharaja- 
Sher Singh treated him with the same consideration. He was one of' 
those in immediate attendance on the Maharaja"^ when he was 
assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, and when Raja Hira Singh rose to 
power he had no more zealous adherent than the Diwan. When Hira 
Singh had quarrelled, or had pretended to quarrel, with his uncle, Eaja 
Gulab Singh, the Diwan was sent in company with Bhai Ram Singh, 
and Shaikh Imam-ud-din to Jammu to arrange matters with the Raja, 
and their mission was completely successful. They returned, bringing 
with them as a hostage Mian Sohan Singh, the son of Eaja Gulab Singh, 
who was murdered wuth his cousin, Hira Singh, not long afterwards. 
On Hira Singh’s death, Jawahir Singh, the debauched and contemptible 
brother of Maharani Jindan, obtained the chief powder, but Diw’an Dina 
Nath still held office. 

After the murder of Prince Feshaiira Singii, the troops rose in 
mutiny and decided to kill Sardar Jawahir Singh, who had been the in- 
stigator of it. The Sardar was much alarmed, prepared the fort for 
defence, and on the 19th September sent Diwan Dina Nath, Atar Singh 
Kalianwala and Fakir Nur-ud-din to conciliate the troops. The mission 
was only received with scorn, and Atar Singh and Dina Nath were kept 
prisoners in camp. Here they were detained till the 22nd, the day after- 
the murder of Jawahir Singh, when the soldiery, over whom the Rani 
had still much influence, released them that they might soothe her violent 
grief; and they accompanied her back to the fort. Jawahir Singh was 
burnt with his four wives the same evening and Diwan Dina Nath was 
present on the part of the Maharani. The unfortunate women who were 

*Diwan Dina Nath was standing immediately behind Sher Singh when the 
Sindhanwalias entered the apartment. He would, in all probability, have been 
wounded or killed by the shot which killed the Maharaja, had not Mehr Khasita, 
a Sindhanwalia Vakil, who was in the plot, drawn him aside pretending to have 
something important to oommunicate to him. 
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to burn with, the body were shamefully treated by the soldiery, who 
stripped them of their jewels and tore their nose-rings away. A Sati is 
a sacred object among Hindus, and her last words are considered 
prophetic. At the feet of these women Dina Hath and others fell down, 
asking for their blessings. The Satis blessed him, the Ma.bfl.r a.ni and 
her son, but cursed the Sikh army. When asked the fate of the Punjab 
they answered that during that year this country would lose its inde- 
pendence and the Ehalsa would be overthrown; that the wives of the 
Sikh soldiers would be widows, but that the Maharaja and his mother 
would live long and happily. The words were remarkable; though in 
truth it did not require a prophet to teU that the Sikh ai-my was rushing 
on to its destruction. 

After this, Diwan Dina Hath clearly perceived that while the army 
remained as powerful and lawless as it then was, there was no safety 
for him or for any man who filled a conspicuous position; and with Eaja 
Lai Singh, whose motives were similar to his own, and the Maharani, 
^^ho longed to avenge her brother’s death, he began to encourage in the 
army a desire for a war with the English, from which the conspii-ators 
hoped it woTild never return. Eeports were industriously circulated 
tending to inflame the minds of the soldiers. The English, it was said, 
were determined to take advantage of the disordered state of the Pimjab 
to overrun the country. The red coats were pouring up from Bengal, 
regiment after regiment, and some were even then preparing to cross 
the Sutlej. When the passions of the troops were suflGiciently inflamed, 
a great council was called at Shalamar early in Hovember, and here the 
Diwan made an address so eloquent, artful and impassioned, that all 
present unanimously declared for war. The result of that war is well 
known; and Diwan Dina Hath is nest seen signing the Treaty of the 
9th of March, 1846, by which the fairest portion of the Punjab was ceded 
to the English. Although the sentiments of Diwan Dina Hath with 
regard to the presence of the English at Lahore were well known, he was 
too wise to show much outward dissatisfaction; indeed he was anxious 
for the EngHsh to remain till the Government was strong enough to 
stand without external assistance. When in May, 1846, the fort of 
Kangra held out, and the Agent of the Governor-General had gone there 
m person to superintend operations, Dina Hath was ordered to foUow him 
to induce the garrison, if possible, to listen to reason. In old days, 
Eanjit Singh had ordered the garrison never to open the gates to any 
one ^cept to himself in person, Dina Hath, Eakir Aziz-ud-Din or Misar 
eh Earn; but on the present occasion the Diwan’s influence, or desire to 
use It, was not very strong, and it was not tiU a fortnight after he came 
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that the fort surrendered. The arrival of heavy siege guns from the' 
plains had, perhaps, more to do with the surrender than the persuasions^ 
of Diwan Dina Nath. 

When Raja Lai Singh, Wazir, was tried for treason in December, 
1846, Diwan Dina Nath defended him on the part of the Darhar with 
skill and energy, though in the face of most criminating facts. On his* 
deposition the powers of Government were vested, as a temporary 
measure, in Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Sher Singh, Rakir Nur-ud-din and 
Diwan Dina Nath, and soon after four other influential chiefs were added 
to the number, constituting, under the authority of the Governor- 
General, a Council of Regency. The most able member of the Council 
wat^ undoubtedly Diwan Dina Nath; and although his position, as head 
of the financial department, gave him great opportunities of enriching 
himself at the public expense, which there is every reason to believe he 
availed himself of, he still worked more disinterestedly than others, and 
was of very great service to the Resident at Lahore. Without his clear 
head and business-like habits it would have been almost impossible to 
disentangle the Darbar accounts ; and after the annexation of the Punjab 
the Diwan’s aid in revenue and jagir matters was almost as valuable as 
before. The Diwan was not a popular man at this time. The retrench- 
ments which the lavish expenditure of the late ministries had rendered 
imperative were very distasteful to the Sikh Sardars and soldiery, and the 
Diwan with Sardar Tej Singh came in for his full share of odium. In 
November, 1847, the Diwan was raised to the dignity of Raja of 
Kalanaur. The following is the honorary title he received on the 
occasion : Amdrat waaydldt dastgdh; khair andesh-irdaulat-i-alia 

dydnaidar, mashir-i-Jchds, maddr-ul-mahdm. He received at the same 
time a jagir of Rs. 20,000 from the ilaqa of Kalanaur. In April, 1848, 
the Multan Nazim Diwan Mul Raj rebelled. In September, 1846, Diwan 
Dina Nath had been sent by the Darbar to bring Mul Raj to Lahore; 
and it was principally by his means that a satisfactory arrangement was 
made with the Nazim, who did not, however, cease to intrigue with the 
ministry, and especially with Raja Dina Nath, for a modification in the 
terms of his agreement, up to the commencement of 1848. On the first 
news of the outbreak reaching Lahore, Raja Dina Nath was ordered, on 
the part of the Darbar, with Sardar Atar Singh Kalianwala, the com- 
mander of the irregular troops, to Multan, but was soon afterwards 
recalled. When Sardar Chatar Singh Atariwala had turned traitor, and 
the mission of Sardar Jhanda Singh Batalia to reclaim him had failed, 
the Resident sent Raja Dina Nath to endeavour to influence him. This, 
mission failed as signally as the former one, for Sardar Chatar Singh,, 
backed by the Sikh nation, had determined to try once more the fortune' 
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of war. tliere were wlio said tliat Raja Dina Natt was a traitor 

at heart ; that he had himself enconxaged the rising ; and that, had he 
not been a wealthy man with houses and gardens and many lakhs of 
rupees in Lahore, convenient for confiscation, he would have joined the 
rebels without hesitation. But these stories were, perhaps, invented by 
his enemies. Certain it is that, on Ms being recalled to Lahore, he 
zealously carried out the wishes of the authorities in confiscating the 
property of the rebels and in counteracting their schemes. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, Raja Dina Nath was confirmed 
in all his jagirs, worth Rs. 46,460 annually, wMch he held till his death 
in 1867. His eldest son, Amar Nath, received d\iring his father s life a 
cash pension of Rs. 1,200. On the Raja’s death this was raised to 
Rs. 4,000 and on Attiat Nath’s death Ms pension was resumed and his 
son received a jagir of Rs. 4,000, to descend in perpetuity according to 
the rules of primogeMture. Amar Nath was not on good terms with his 
father, who during the Sutlej campaign had caused Mm to be removed 
from the paymastersMp of the irregular forces. After the Raja’s death 
Amar Nath refused to take any portion of Ms property, wMch accord- 
ingly went to the yotmger son, Niranjan Nath. The Raja had, however, 
made a will leaving all Ms personal property to Niranjan Nath, his 
favourite son. 

Amar Nath was a man of considerable ability. He was perhaps, 
the most classical poet in the Punjab, and some of his sonnets are of great 
beauty. In 1858 he published a Mstory of the reign of Ranjit Singh. 
TMb work, though too elaborate in style for European taste, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most valuable and interesting that any Indian 
author has produced since the annexation of the Punjab. 

Diwan Eadar Nath, the Raja’s brother, was for many years a servant 
of the Lahore State. He received the title of Diwan from Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, and on annexation received a life pension of Rs. 6,000. He 
died in 1859 leaving two sons, the elder of whom, Badri Nath, became 
a member of Council in the service of the Maharaja of Jammu and died 
in 1892. 

Pran Nath, the second son, was a Tahsildar of Sowrian, and when 
the Tahsil establishment was moved to Ajnala, he was transferred there. 
He was at Ajnala in 1867, and on the 31st of July about 500 disarmed 
sepoys of the 26th N. I., wMch had mutinied at Lahore the day before, 
and had committed four murders, arrived on the left bank of the Ravi 
near Balghat’and prepared to cross the river. Pran Nath collected the 
villagers and the police, and attacked the mutineers with vigor, and 
killed some 150 of them. The Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, with 
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Sardar Jodk Singh, arrived soon afterwards, and the remaining mutineers, 
wLo had retired to an island in the river, were captured and executed; 
an act of vigour which saved the country- from a great danger. Pran 
Xath died in 1860 leaving two sons, Janki ITath and Arjan ISTath, who 
were brought up by their uncle at Jammu and were in service under the 
Kashmir Darbar. 

Raja Dina Nath built at his own expense a Shivala (temple to 
Shiva) near the Police Court in the city of Lahore, and alienated for 
its support a jagir of Es. 500, which is still maintained in perpetuity. 
Another Shivala he built near the Wazir Khan Mosque. He constructed 
a large tank at great cost near the temple of Achintbhawani Devi in the 
Kangra district, and another tank at Devipura near Shalamar, with a 
large building for priests and travellers. He also rebuilt, and endowed 
with the two villages, Kotla and Chuhanal, worth Es. 2,200, the shrine 
the Mansa Earn Eazdan, his spiritual teacher, and a great Hindu saint, 
much venerated by Kashmiris. The grant is maintained in perpetuity. 

Diwan Amar Nath died in 1867 leaving two sons, Diwan Earn Nath 
and Pandit Man Nath. The father’s full pension of Es. 4,000 was con- 
tinued to Diwan Ram Nath, but was exchanged for a jagir holding 
after the latter’s death. Diwan Earn Nath served the Punjab Govern- 
ment in several important posts from 1863 till his retirement in 1892. 
He was appointed an Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1869 and an Extra 
Judicial Assistant in 1882, and upon the introduction of the reorganized 
judicial scheme in 1884, he was selected by Sir Charles Aitchison for a 
District Judgeship in the higher ranks of the Punjab Commission, which 
office he held until his retirement. He succeeded to his father’s position 
•on the Provincial Darbar List and was a Fellow of the Punjab University. 
In 1896, in recognition of his high character for integrity and of his 
work as a District Judge, he was granted the personal title of Diwan 
Bahadur which he held in addition to the hereditary title of Diwan. 

He enjoyed an income of about Rs. 16,000 per annum, made up of 
salary and family allowances. He married in 1855 a daughter of the 
late Pandit Kidar Nath of Delhi, at one time Tahsildar if Ajnala in 
Amritsar. Diwan Bahadur Diwan Earn Nath died in 1904, leaving his 
only son, Kailas Nath, who succeeded him in the title of Diwan, his 
jagirs of Es. 4,000 and other property. Diwan Kailas Nath took no 
interest in the management of his property which was taken over by the 
Court of Wards. He died in 1925, leaving an only son, Somer Nath, the 
present head of the family. Diwan Somer Nath graduated from the 
Punjab University, and succeeded to the hereditary title of Diwan in 
1926, when he was also given the family seat in the Provincial Darbar, 
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and was exempted from certain provisions of tlie Arms Act. In 192T 
lie took over his estate from the Couxt of Wards. In the same year he 
was nominated as an Extra Assistant Commissioner. Diwan Somer Ifath 
has two sons, Permeshwar ISTath and Jagdeshwar Nath^ who are minors. 

Of the two cousins of the late Diwan Kailas Kath, the elder, Diwan 
Bahadur Som Kath, rose to be a Distriet and Sessions Judge and died in 
1930 at the young age of 49 years. During the Great War he did excel- 
lent service in connection with the War Loan and received a sanad 
from the Government. His eldest son, Diwan Joti Kath, is a graduate 
in Arts and Law and is serving as a Tahsildar in the Hoshiarpur district. 
Eai Bahadur Eaja Gyan Nath, G.I.E., is serving in the Foreign and 
Political Department of the Government of India and is President of 
the Nahha Council of Eegency. He began his career as a Munsif in 
1909, after graduating from the Punjab University, and by 1913 became 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner. In recognition of his exceptional 
and distinguished War services ”, he received three sanads^ a sword 
of honour, the title of Eai Sahib and four rectangles of land in the 
Montgomery district. In 1922 he was selected by His Excellency 
the Yiceroy for admission into the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment and was posted as Under-Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States. He claims to be the first Indian to have 
been taken into this Department. He received the title of Eai 
Bahadur in 1925 and was appointed to a permanent superior post three 
years later. In 1932 he was lent to the Nabha Darbar for the highly 
responsible post of the head of the administration, and became the 
President of the Council of Eegency constituted by the Government of 
India. In 1934 he was granted the Companionship of the Indian Empire^ 
and a year later was the recipient of the Silver Jubilee Medal. 

Eecently the title of hereditary Raja — a rare distinction — ^has been 
bestowed upon him. His son, Kanwar Brahm Nath, after taking his 
degree in Arts and Law from the Punjab University, was nominated 
as an Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1928. As a special case he has 
been allowed by the Government to use the courtesy title of ‘ Diwan % 
and in view of his father’s recent distinction above mentioned, he is also 
entitled to be called ‘ Kanwar 

The property which was held by the Court of Wards at the demise 
of Diwan Kailas Nath on behalf of his offspring and of Diwans Som Nath 
and Gyan Nath, was, later, released. One half of it went to Diwans- 
Som Nath and Gyan Nath in equal shares and the other half to Diwan 
Somer Nath. 
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BHAl GURDir SINGH. 


[BHAI BOLAKA SINGH. 
! 


Bhai Amolak Bam. 


Bhai Sahai Bam 
(died 179 S). 


Bhai Basti Ram 
(died 1802). 


Bhai Harbhaj Kai 
(died 1824). 


Bhai Harnam Dass. 


Bhai Kahm Singh 
(died 1 837). 


Bhai Ram Singh 
(died 1846). 

I 

Bhai Charanjit Singh 
(died 1881). 


Bhai Gobind Bam 
(died 1845). 

Pour generations. 


b/at 


BI 
or KBIT 
SIN OFT 
(born 1867). 


Bhai Ban Singh 
(bom 1872). 

Pirthipal Singh 
(adopted) 
(bora 1924). 


Bhai Seva Singh 
(died 1907). 


Anant 

Singh. 


n^a 


Indar 

Singh. 


Bhai Sundar 
Singh 

(born 1878). 

I 


Amo- 

lak 

Singh. 


Kri- 

shan Dev 
Singh. 


Ha^a- 

ran 

Singh. 


Bhai Harnarain 
Singh 

(born I 89 O'. 


1 

Pardnman 

Singh 

(died B02). 


Bajinler Singh 
(born 1897), 


r 


r 


I 


Gurbachan Har 
Singh Bhajan 
(born Singh 
1914). (born 
1916). 


I 

A mar 
Singh 
(born 

1919). 


Narin.lar 

Singh 

(born 

1931). 


Raghbir Singh 
(born I 9 I 6 ). 


Atma Singh 
(born 1922 )« 


ai Nic 


Bhai Nidhan Singh 
(died 1S66). 


Ganda Singh 
(dead). 


Bhai Kesar Singh 
(died 1871). 


Eai Bahadur Mihan Singh 
(died 1900). 


Bai Bahadur Bhai 
Hardyal Singh 
(died 1935). 


Gyan Singh 
(bom 1890). 

Five sons. 


Bhai Tara Singh 
(died 19 10). 

m ' 

Two sons. 


Bhai Partap Singh 
(died 1920). 

Two generations. 


Amrik Singh 
(died 1931). 

Tarlochan Singh 
(bom 1920). 


ira Singh 
(bom 1903). 

Two sons. 


Lakhmir Singh 
(bora 1910). 


In the Sikh polity there is a close union between the church and 
the state, and from the time that the Sikh sect grew into a nation, the 
voice of Fakirs, Bawas and Bhais has ever been loud in its councils. 
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One of the most influentiaJl of the religious families at the Court of 
Lahore was that of Bhai Gurdit Singh. 

The first of the family to acquire the title of Bhai was Bulaka 
Singh, a follower of Guru Gobind Singh. When the Gui-u retired to 
Abchalangeer in the Deccan in 1707, he directed Bulaka Singh to go to 
Lahore, where he would be' married. Bulaka was upwards of fifty, and 
•did not consider himself a good match ; but he did as he had been 
ordered, and at Lahore a Sikh offered him liis daughter in marriage, 
saying that the Guru had instructed him to do so in a dream. Bulaka 
Singh could not refuse, and three sons were the issue of the marriage, 
Amolak Earn, Sahai Earn and Basti Ram. 


Basti Earn was born in 1708, and from an early age deToted him- 
self to the study of medicine. He soon became known for his skill and 
for the sanctity of his life. He was much consulted by the Bhangi 
chiefs, who held Lahore during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century; and Ran jit Singh, who conquered that city three years before 
the death of the Bhai, in 1802, had the greatest respect for him! His 
prophecies were said to have always been fulfilled, and his prayers 
answered; and he was the fortunate possessor of a purse which re- 
plenished itsdf, and which it wms impossible to empty. But, without 
crediting the fables* related of the Bhai, he undoubtedly had great in- 
flueniie at Lahore, and, like priests in other countries, probably used his 
knowledge of natural science to increase his religious reputation. Bhai 
Amolak Ram, the eldest brother of Basti Ram, died when a chHd. 
Bhai Sahai Ram lived to great age, but he was a recluse, entirely devoted 
to religion, and did not marry. He died in 1793. 


Bhai Harbhaj Rai, during the lifetime of his father, Basti Ram, 
used to come to Court, where he was received by the Maharaja with the 
greatest respect. He had, like his father, studied medicine, and was 
reputed to be a very skilful doctor. Basti Ram had never accepted any 
jagir; but Harbhaj was not so scrupulous and in 1804 he received the 
village of Monawan, worth Rs. 400, and in 1805 estates in the vicinity 
of Lahore to the value of Re. 5,740. Three years later he received 
Sundargarh and Rukha; and at the time of his death, in 1824, he was 
in possession of jagirs to the value of Rs. 9,000 in the Amritsar and 


, Iwed outside the Trails of the dty, below the Saman Burl A Uree 

^the flowed beneath the Trails and every year did gSat damage 

Inst rnttail; Ibi ^11,® w to swp the river, and built his habitation (*4) 

ot t e Bhai. When he dial his tomb was built of white msirble on the site of the 
dsm. and the n-er stil respsofs the spot, thongh a deep ontto wrr? off the s^lns 
Xe X.* in the coarse If the Ravi, may aooonnt fofthe safety 
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LaJiore districts. These grants were all in perpetuity, and are still m 
possession of the family. 

Bhai Harbhaj Rai and his brothers had not become Sikhs, and 
when Xahan Singh took the 'pa'ithal his father was very angry. Ram 
Singh also allowed his hair to grow, and became a Sikh, though he never 
took the pauhal or became a true Singh. Bhai Bam Singh, at Sanjit 
Singh’s request, attended Darbar in 1S02, and soon gained great 
influence over the sui)ersL'itious Maharaja. His opinion was always 
asked in questions of difficulty, and during a campaign the teni of the 
Bhai was pitched next to that of the Maharaja. During the last years 
of Ran jit Singh’s life Bhai Ram Singh’s influence continually in- 
creased; and wnen the Maliaraja died, Ifao Nihal Singh, who had re- 
ceived the pauhcd from the Bhai, entrusted him with still greater 
power, for he Vvas himself very averse from conducting the details of 
business. He was one of the chief conspirators, with Raja Gulab 
Singh, Dhian Singh and others, in the murder of Sardar Cliet Sing'h, the 
Minister of Kliarak Singh ; and it was at his house that the conspirators 
assembled before proceeding to the palace to commit the murder. 
Neither Nao Nihal Singh nor the Bhai were popular with the chiefs. 
The former compelled all Sardars and Jag'udavs to luifil their service 
and to keep their contingents in good order, which was most irksome to 
the men who during the last years of Ranjit Singh’s life had done much 
as they liked, and had been responsible to no one. 

When Nao Nihal vSingh died on 5th November, 1840, and his 
mother, Mai Chand Kaur, claimed the vacant throne, Bhai Ram Singh 
supported her with all his power. His great rival and enemy, Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, as vehemently espoused the cause of Kanwar Sher 
Singh; but they were almost alone in their enthusiasm, and there were 
none, with the exception of Raja Dhian Singh, Bhais Ram Singh and 
Gurmukh Singh, Diwan Sawan Mai, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia and 
the French Generals, who cared whether the Kunwar or the Mai suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Bhai Ram Singh was not altoget]^er averse to 
coalition between the two parties, and he foresaw that without the 
support of Raja Dhian Singh, the Mai could not possibly stand : and 
so convinced was he of the incompetency of her supporters, that he 
does not appear to have seen the triumph of Sher Singh with anj' great 
regret. 

The new Prince treated Ram Singh with respect, notwithstanding 
the part the Bhai had taken against him; and at the investiture, on 
the 27th January, 1841, he was allowed a chair, the only others who 
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were permitted tliis honour being his brother Gobind Bam, Bhai Giir- 
mukh Singh, Bawas Bikram Singh and Kahan Singh, and the Prince 
Partap Singh. The Maharaja even began to consult Bam Singh; and 
Baja Dhian Singh, fearing that he might regain his influence, tried 
to make the Bhai proceed to Multan on the pretext of recovering arrears 
of revenue from Diwan Sawan Mai. This project the Bhai vehemently 
opposed. He did not wish to be banished from Court; he was a friend 
of Sawan Mai; and his religious character should have disqualified him 
from the duties to which he had been nominated by the Minister. 


Both Bhai Bam Singh and his brother, Bhai Gobind Bam, were 
thoroughly discontented. Although treated with consideration they 
were allowed no share of power, and saw their enemy Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh wealthy and influential. But their turn at length came. Sher 
Singh and his Minister fell by the hands of Sindhanwalias, and Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, who had been the constant opponent of Baja Dhian 
Singh, was imprisoned and murdered. 


After the death of Baja Hira Singh, Bhai Bam Singh recovered 
much of his influence with the army. He had ever been associated with 
Fakir Aziz-ud-din in his English policy; these two were almost the 
only men in Lahore who understood the relations of that State to the 
Britisli Government under tlie treaty of 1809. and tHey were most desir. 
ous of keeping on good terms with it. It was on this account that 
in March, 1845, the Bhai warmly supported Eaja Gulab Singh of 
Jammu as a candidate for the Wazirship; for he knew that he was the 
only man who could in any way restrain the army, and whose vast private 
means could avert the bankruptcy of the State. The intentions of the 
Bhai towards the British Government were good; and early in May 
M46 he mf^ed Mejo, Breadloot, Age^l „f ,he J 

aet S.rto d.wah» Smgh intended, for Me o™ safety, to inoite fte 
Sikh army to an invasion of British territory. 

and intellect, was drunken 

oharaeL W » JtTtaTeMt' TthtmlV T 

the Bhai boldly remonstrated n -n September, 1845, 

conduct of the English authoritie* Tto-i “ asserted that the- 

tion and forbearance and that tTi n istinguished by modera- 

in ae dispute. rSirXtt We^t h'“ 

-PS, and fo .rite an ^n 
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niglit news came of the murder of Prince Peshaura Singh, perpetrated 
by his orders, and he knew that an English war could alone preserve 
his power. Bhai Earn Singh had also heard the fatal news, and had 
reported it to the troops, and the party hostile to the Minister gained 
strength every hour. The murder of the obnoxious Minister and the 
Sutlej campaign followed. To the last Bhai Earn Singh opposed that 
insane war, but in vain. To Eaja Lai Singh he said; ‘‘ Beware what 
you do, and do not march to Hariki with the troops. The English 
have always behaved as friends and well-wishers, and have never 
interfered in the affairs of the Khalsa.*’ Eaja Lai Singh answered: 

Bhai Sahib, what can I do? The soldiers have got me by the throat.” 
However, he took the Bhai^s advice as far as he could, and, like a coward 
as he was, made the other Generals go on before him to the scene of 
danger. After Sobraon, Bhai Earn Singh was sent with Eaja Giilab 
Singh and Diwan Dina Tfath to meet the Governor-General at Luliani 
‘On the road to Lahore, to try and obtain favourable terms. 

After the treaty of the 9th March, 1846, Bhai Earn Singh remained 
'One of the Council; and although, on account of bad health, he was 
unable to attend the Darbar veiy regularly, his opinion was always 
taken before any important measure was adopted. He was opposed 
generally to Eaja Lai Singh, the Minister, and took the part of Mul 
Eaj in the dispute regarding the Governorship of Multan. It was by 
his advice that Eaja Lai Singh called upon all the Sardars to sign a 
razinaTnay a deed expressive of their contentment, iinder the existing* 
Government, though it was notorious that the majority was opposed 
to it. 

Bhai Earn Singh died in Ifovember, 1846, and was succeeded in 
the Council by his nephew, Bhai Hidhan Singh, son of Bhai Kahan 
Singh, who had died in 1837. Bhai Gobind Earn did not meddle 
much with politics after the death of Eanjit Singh. He was for some 
years a great invalid, and died in 1845. 

Nidhan Singh was a very silent member of the Darbar. On the 
16th December, 1846, he was appointed a member of the Council of 
Eegency, which office he held till the annexation of the Punjab. In 
1848 the zamindars of Kot Pindi Das, one of the jagirs of the Bhai 
family, failed to give supplies to the British army when marching 
through, and the village was consequently confiscated, but was subse- 
quently released on payment of a fine of Es. 800. On annexation, 
however, it was resumed with other personal grants of Earn Singh. 

The jagirs of the family amounted at annexation to Es. 49,000, 

Oi these, jagirs to the value of Es. 22,447 were released; Es, 9,729 in 
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perpetuity, in tliree equal shares, to the descendants of the three sons- 
of Harhhaj Rai; and Es. 12,718 for the lives of Nidhan 8ingh, Eesar 
Singh, Charanjit Singh and Nand Gopal. A grant of Rs. 3,000 by 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh for the support of the Sikh temple at Tarn. 
Taran was also released during the good behaviour; and the adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the three families, who each select one repre- 
sentative. Bhai Nidhan Singh’s Council allowance of Rs. 6,000 ^vas 
also continued for life. He died in 1856, and his cousin, Bhai Charan- 
jit Singh, was then recognized as the head of the family. 

Bhai Charanjit Singh died in 1881 leaving four bons. He was 
a good scholar in Enfflish, Persian, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi, and 
interested himself in educational matters. He received a khilat witn 
a sanad in recognition of his efforts in behalf of female education, more 
especially in connection with the founding of the Istri SiksJia Sabha; 
and in 1878 he was presented in Darbar witli a copj' of Dr. Trumpp's 
translation of the Adi Granth as a tribute to iiis researches in his owq 
language. In 18ii9 he was appointed an Honorary Magistrate ox 
Lahoie. On his death, his jciQii* yielding Rs. 4,iy'i0 per annum was 
resumed, his four sons receiving in lieu a grant in perpetuity of 
Es, 3,133 per annum. They were all minors when the father died, and 
were placed in charge of Raja Harbans Singh. 

On the death of Bhai Charanjit Singh, his cousin, Bhai Nand 
Gopal, became the representative of the family. He w^as a Provincial 
Darbari and for a time a nominated member of the Lahore Municipal- 
ity. He built a Thalwdwara outside the Shahalmi Gate of the city 
and a bathing place, known as the Jubilee Ghat, close beside it. Bhai 
Nand Gopal died in 1895 without issue, but he had adopted as his 
son, Manohar Lai, a grandson of his sister. Manohar Lai is a Divi- 
sional Darbari. He is enjoying a perpetual jagir worth Es. 4,000 a 
year. He is exempted from certain provisions of the Arms Act. Being' 
paiticularly fond of music he is actively associated with the Sangit 
Sabha of Lahore. ^ 


After the death of Bhai Nand Gopal, Bhai ilihan Singh, son if 
Nidhan Singh, was acknowledged as head of the family. He was a 
member of the Lahore Municipal Committee from 1876 till his death, 
and was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in 1882. In recognition. 
• capacities, he received the title of Rai Bahadur 

\7-T ^ of University in 

1898. Bhai Mihan Smgh was one of the most prominent citizens of 

^ powerful influence for good in the city. Ho 
died in 1900, leaving two sons, the elder of whom, Bhai Hardyal Singh 
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was an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. He took his 
father’s seat in Divisional Darbars. Eor his work during the Great 
War, Hardyal Singh was granted a sanad, a gold watch and a recruit- 
ing badge. He was also granted the titles of Sardar Sahib and later 
Sardar Bahadur. He enjoyed a perpetual jagir of Es. 1,000. Sardar 
Bahadur Hardyal Singh died in 1936. 

Bhai Gurdit Singh, the eldest son o± Bhai Charanjit Singh, was 
recognized as the head of the family after Mihan Singh’s death and he 
succeeded to the seat in Provincial Darbars. He was in charge of 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh’s tomb at Lahore from 1900 to 1930 and was 
for some time a member of the managing committees of the Aitchison 
College and the Khalsa College, Amritsar. From 1900 to 1902 he 
was a member of the Municipal Committee of Lahore and in 1903 was 
invited as an official guest to the Coronation Darbar at Delhi and re- 
ceived the medal. He was later granted five squares of land in the 
Chunian colony. During the Great War he greatly assisted the author- 
ities in recruitment. He has been a non-official visitor of jails and a 
member of the Mental Hospital Committee in Lahore. At the time 
of the Martiail Law of 1919 he rendered useful service to the Adminis- 
tration and was granted a kliilcit or its, 200 and a suiicLd for his work. 
He was for many years a second class Magistrate in Lahore. Bhai 
Gurdit Singh was granted the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. He enjoys 
a perpetual jagir of Es. 1,100. 

Bhai Dan Singh, the second son oi Bhai Charanjit Singh, is a 
graduate of the Punjab University. From 1897 to 1902 he was em- 
ployed in the Kashmir State in charge oi the Maharaja’s English office, 
and was then for a short time in the service of the Eaja of Sarmur as 
Judicial Secretary. He also received the Silver Medal on the occasion 
of the Delhi Coronation Darbar, and for some time represented the 
Kashmir State among the Fellows of the Punjab University. He en- 
listed 2,200 men in the Great War and received a sword and a sanad 
from the British Government and a gold medal from His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. He retired from the Kashmir service as a Sub- 
Judge and is in enjoyment of a pension of Es. 150 a month. He has 
no son of his own, but has adopted Pirthipal Singh, son of Bhai Har- 
narain Singh. 

Bhai Charanjit Singh’s third son, Bhai Sewa Singh, was also for 
a time in the service of the Kas hmi r State, where he rose to the posi- 
tion of a District Judge. He resigned to become a Munsif in the Punj- 
ab, and, shortly before his death in 1907, had been accepted as a candi- 
date for the post of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. Bhai Sewa 



Singh had two sons, Anant Singh and Indar Singh. The former is 
running business in cinemas in Jammu and Kashmir State and is also 
a share-holder in the Amritsar Distillery. He enjoys a jagir of Es. 550, 
and has, besides, property in Lahore, Amritsar, Kashmir and Simla. 
Bhai Indar Singh is a graduate (B.Sc. in Agriculture) of the University 
of Wales. He is also a Barrister-at-Law. He Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Elalsa College, Amritsar^ and has taken a leading share 
in the schemes adumbrated by the Factdty of Agriculture of the Punjab 
University during the last decade. He also enjoys a perpetual jagir^ 
besides possessing extensive house property in Amritsar and Lahore. 

Another brother of Bhai Gurdit Singh is Bhai Sunder Singh. He 
worked for seventeen years as a Sub-Inspector of Police, but resigned 
in 1919. He is at present engaged in private business. Of his sons 
the eldest Bhai Amolak Singh, is a graduate in medicine of a British 
University, has served for a few years as a temporary oflS.cer in the 
I.M.S., and is at present employed as a Medical Officer in the Bengal 
Nagpur Eailway. The second son of Bhai Sunder Singh, Krishan Dev 
Singh, has recently taken the Master’s degree from the Punjab Uni- 
versity. 

Bhai Kesar Singh died in 1871. He interested himself in the 
Siksha Sabha, the Anjuman-i-Punjab and other public societies. He 
left two sons, who jointly held a jagir of Es. 1,625 per annum in 
the Lahore and Amritsar districts. The elder, Bhai Tara Singh, was 
a Tahsildar and a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Bhai Bhagwant Singh, who is serving in the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore on Es. 155 per mensem, besides 
enjoying a jagir of Es. 1,000 perpetually. Bhai Harbans Singh, son 
of Bhai Partap Singh, also enjoys a jagir of Es. 1,000. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR RAJA NARENDRA NATH. 


PANDIT KISHAN DASS. 

Diwan Q-anga Ram 
(died 1826). 

i 

Diwan Ajodhya Prasad 
(died 1870). 

Diwan baij Nath 
(died 1875). 

DIWAN BAHADUR RAJA NARENDRA NATH (bom 1804). 

Diwan Anand Kumar (bom 1894). 


Gajendar 

Kumar 

(born 

1923). 


Yogendar 

Kumar 

(born 

1924). 


Satyendar Jirijendar 
Kumar Kumar 

(born (born 

1930). 1936). 


The family of Eaja Ifarendra Ifath is of the Brahman caste, and 
^originally came from Kashmir. It claims to belong to the family 
known as Swaman Gotam, descended from the famous rishi or sage, 
Gotama, who was born about 620 b. c. on the lower Ganges. It is also 
known as Chachbali, from the district in Kashmir, which was its 
residence. 

The Muhammadan religion was established in Kashmir in the year 
1326 by Shamas-ud-din Shah. For nearly a hundred years no severe 
measures were taken against the Hindus; but when Sikandar, named 
Butshikan or the Iconoclast, became King, the Brahman Pandits had 
much difiSlculty in preserving their religion and their lives. The 
ancestors of Diwan Narendra Nath studied Persian as a sort of com- 
promise, and contrived to live in tolerable securit3’^ till the conquest 
of Kashmir by Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1752. The Hindus were now 
exposed to constant persecution, and many emigrated to Hindustan and 
the Punjab. Among the emigrants was Pandit Kishan Das, great-great- 
grandfather of Diwan Narendra Nath. He was a good scholar and 
without difiB.culty obtained a situation under the Delhi Emperors, which 
he held till his death. 

His son, Ganga Ram, who was born at Ranipur near Benares, 
entered the service bf the Maharaja of Gwalior, and was placed with 
Colonel LfOuis Burquien, one of the French officers in Scindia^s service, 
under General Perron. Here the young man distinguished himself l)y 
his honesty and ability, and became entrusted with many important 
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political affairs. When the Mahrattas, towards the close of the eight- 
eenth century, overran Central India, Malwa, and the Delhi ierriiories, 
Ganga Earn was employed nnder Ooionei Durquien in collecting tribute 
and in drawing up treaties with subject or allied states. Alter the 
defeat of Burquien at Patparganj on the Jumna by i>ord Dake in 
September, 1803, Ganga Earn retired to Delhi, where J-o lived for the 
ten succeeding years. He was of great assistance co Colonel Ocucerlony 
when, in 1809, that oihcer was arranging the reiatioub oeLween the Cis- 
Sutlej states and the British Government, from his knowledge of their 
past political histoiy, their treaties and their relations with other 
states. 

In March 1813 Maharaja Eanjit Singh, wEo had heard Ganga Earn 
spoken ol as a man of ability, invited him to Lanore on the recom- 
mendation oi BLai Lai Singh and Sardar Himmat Singh Jalawasia. 
He accepted the invitation, and, taking with him a vessel of Ganges 
water for presentation to the Maharaja, "vas well received at Lahore, 
where he was placed at the head of the military office and made Keeper 
of the Seal. He was made one of the Payniasters-in-Chiei of the irregu- 
lar foices, Bhawani Las being the head of the Department, and rose 
rapidly in the favour of the Maharaja, who saw the great improvements 
made in the system of militaiy accounts. Ganga Earn brought from 
Hindustan a number of his relatives and friends tor whom he obtained 
good places about the Court. Most of them, however, were not mere 
adventurers, but men of business and literary attainments. Among 
them may be noticed Eaja Dina Hath; Pandit Daya Earn, who admin- 
istered successively the Eamgharia country and Jhang ; Pandit Hari 
Earn, father ot Shankar Hath, Honorary Magistrate of Lahore; Pandit 
Gopi Hath; Pandit Earn Kishan; Pandit Ganga Bishan and Pandit 
Lachhman Prasad. 

Diwan Ganga Earn, I^chhman Prasad’s father, and Bakht Mai 
had married three sisters, Ganga Earn had no son so he adopted his 
wife's nephew, Ajodhja Prasad, brother of Lachhman Prasad; Dina 
Hath (afterwards Eaja,) w’as son of Bakht Mai, and consequently first 
cousin of Ajodhya Prasad. Ganga Earn had, later, a daughter by a 
second wife whose son, TJttam Hath, died childless at Lahore in 1867. 

Thus, by liis personal ability and by the family interest which he 
established in Lahore, Ganga Earn obtained considerable power, and 
the administration of the country about Gujrat was in 1821 entrusted 
to him. In this district, which he held for two years, he received a 
grant of Khambi, Kalichpur and other villages in the Khariali ilaqa. 
He first organized the Ahkari system, which was afterwards so much 
improved by Misar Eallia Earn. 
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Diwan Ganga Biam died in 1826. He was succeeded as Keeper of 
the Seal and in the militarj^ oMce of accounts by Dina Ifath, whom he 
had brought up most carefully, and whose splendid abilities soon made 
him distinguished in the political world. 

Ajodhya Prasad (or Ajodhya Nath) had been summoned to Lahore 
by his father in 1814. He was then fifteen years of age, but he was 
not suiiered to enter at once the Government service. For two years 
he continued his studies, and vras then sent to his native country, 
Kashmir, where he was placed in the military office on a salary of 
Es. 1,000 per annum. Six months later he was recalled to Lahore. 
In 1822 Generals Ventura and Allard arrived in the Punjab from 
Europe by waj- of Persia and Khorasan, and entered the Maharaja's 
service. They received command of the Fauj-i-Khas, or special brigade, 
the first in rank in the Sikh armj*; and Ajodhya Prasad was placed 
under them as Paymaster oi the troops and as the medium of communi- 
cation between the commanding officers and the Maharaja. The Fow;- 
i-Khas was at one time raised to five battalions of infantry and three 
cavaliy regiments: but at the request of General Ventura it was again 
reduced to four infantry battalions and two regiments of cavalry. 

On tlie death of his father, the Maharaja directed Ajodhj’a Prasad 
to assume charge of the accounts office for regular troops and artillery ; 
but he was on the besb of terms with the French Generals, and begged to 
be allowed to keep his own appointment. The vacant post was accord- 
ingly given to Tej Singh. Ajodhya Prasad received the title of Diwan, 
and the village of Nainsukh was continued to him from his father's 
jagir. He continued to serve with the Fauj-i-Khas, and when General 
Ventura was absent on leave he commanded the whole force. So ably 
did he do this, that General Ventura wrote of him in these terms: “ On 
the two occasions that I have been absent on leave in France, Ajodhya 
Prasad has held the command of the Life Guards of the Maharaja. I 
have never had a cause to repent appointing him my deputy, for on my 
return from France I have found the troops in as good a condition as 
if I had been present myself,'' In 1831 he was sent to the frontier of 
the Punjab to meet Lieutenant Burnes, who was on his way from 
Bombay, b 3 ^ w'^ay of Sindh, with a present of a team of cart horses, a 
stallion and four mares, and a carriage, for Maharaja Eanjit Singh, 
from the King of England. Ajodhya Prasad met the mission a little 
way below Multan, and remained attached to it till its arrival in Lahore 
on the 17th of July. 

At the time of the Maharaja's death, Ajodhya Prasad was with 
the brigade at Peshawar, where it liad been stationed for two years,. 
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but was now summoned to Lahore by Maharaja Kharak Singh. The 
Diwan was, with Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, at the close of 1839, 
directed to accompany the army of the Indus, under Sir John Keane, 
from Attock to Ferozepore, which was reached on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1839; and his attention and anxiety to meet the wishes of the 
'General were warmly acknowledged by that oficer. 

In April and May, 1840, the brigade, with General Ventura and 
Ajodhya Prasad, was sent against Kahan Singh Bedi, who had murdered 
his nephew, seized his fort of Malsian in the J ullundiir Doab, and im- 
prisoned his family. Nao ISTihal Singh did not care much for the 
sanctity of a Bedi and, to the indignation of many, sent the troops 
against his fort of Dakhni, which they captured. Eventually this wafi 
given up to him again, on his restoring Malsian to his nephew’s family 
and paying a fine of Es. 20,000 to the State. 

Later in the year the brigade was sent against the Mandi chief, 
who had omitted to pay in his tribute since the death of Eanjit Singh, 
or to acknowledge in any way the new Maharaja. Mandi was covered 
with little forts, said to be one hundred and twenty-three in number, 
besides the strong fort of Kamlagarh; but the Eaja was frightened by 
the force sent against him and gave in his submission, and was directed 
to proceed to Lahore. The town of Mandi was occupied, and most of 
the forts dismantled. Kamlagarh, however, held out, and while its 
siege was in progress news arrived of the deaths of Maharaja Kharak 
Singh and Kunwar Nao Nihal Singh. This news in some measures 
raised the courage of the garrison ; but the siege was vigorously pressed, 
and at length the fort surrendered on the 29th November, and the 
General, leaving a Sikh garrison in it, marched to repress disturbances 
which had broken out in Kulu. Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, who 
had been sent to Mandi, had left for Lahore before the capture of 
Kamlagarh. General Ventura left for Lahore in the beginning of 
January, recalled by Eaja Dhian Singh, who wished for his support 
to the claims of Prince Sher Singh; and Ajodhya Prasad was left in 
charge of the brigade. Eeinforcements had been despatched from 
Lahore to Kulu, and when these arrived the Fauj4-Khas heard that the 
troops in Lahore had received large gratuities from Sher Singh with 
four months’ pay. Only two months’ pay had been brought for them; 
so they rose in^ mutiny, seized the treasure in their camp and killed 
several of their officers. Ajodhya Prasad, who had considerable in- 
fluence with the men, restored order and promised to obtain for the 
brigade whatever the Lahore troops had received. 
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General Ventura left the Punjab on leave in March 1840 and, on 
the arrival of the brigade at Lahore, Ajodhya Prasad retained the 
command, though it was placed nominally under the little prince Partab- 
Singh. The first business in which it was engaged was against Jawala 
Singh,^^ the agent of the Maharaja. 

This man had hoped to be Wazir when his master became 
King; and the office had been promised to him by Sher Singii. 
Eaja Dhian Singh had, however, no intention of vacating the post; 
to the Maharaja he insinuated suspicions of Jawala Singh’s loyalty; 
and he warned Jawala Singh of the Maharaja’s intentions against him^ 
till at last the wretched man was driven into treason, and, being en- 
camped with five thousand, irregulars at the Dem Chary ari^ near 
Shalabagli, refused to obey the Maharaja’s order to come into Lahore. 
Sher Singh moved out against him, and Ajodhya Prasad, with the Fauj- 
i-Khas and supported by artillery, was directed to go in advance. 
Seeing the approach of this formidable brigade Jawala Singh surrender- 
ed;! he afterwards died in prison in the fort of Sheikhupura from ill- 
treatment and starvation, one of Eaja Dhian Singh’s many victims. 

The Maharaja paid to the Favj4-Khas the gratuity promised to 
them in Kuhi by Ajodhya Prasad, and to the Diwan himself he made 
valuable presents. The Eaja of Mandi was allowed to return to his hills, 
taking with him the image of the goddess Devi, in solid silver, of great 
value and sanctity, which the Sikh soldiers had taken from Kamlagarh. 

General Ventura returned from Europe in 1840 and took command 
of the brigade. He, after Sher Singh’s assassination, was sent secretly 
by Eaja Hira Singh, the Minister, to Ludhiana to try and strengthen 
the English alliance by negotiation with Colonel Eichmond, the British 
Eesident; but at the end of 1843, disgusted with the insubordination 
of the troops, and clearly forseeing the troubles coming on the country, 
he fina;lly left the Punjab where he had served for upwards of twenty- 
four years. Diwan Ajodhya Prasad now took command of the brigade, 
and held it till the close of the Sutlej campaign. It was composed in 
1845, before the war, of 3,176 regular infantry, 1,667 regular cavalry, 
and 855 artillerymen; total 5,698 men and 34 guns. The infantry 

♦Jawala Siijgb, though havin«z no deigns against Sher Singh, bad plotted agains the 
Minister. He had been sent to resume th<» Sindhanwala jagira and, returning from that 
cxpeditirn with the Sirdhanwalla chiefs, they conspired together to eject Bhian Singh 
from the M nistry ; and on h wav to Lahore they visited the sacred shrine of Amritsar, 
where they swore to persevere till thfdr design was accomplished. Bhian Singh must have 
heard of this confederacy an'^ he never to got to revenge himself on a rival. 

fit is a rema*kahle proof of the lawlessness and power of the army at this time that 
the very Charyari Horse and Akalis, who had on the 1st of May supported Jawala Singh 
for Mutiny and treason, on the 2nd demanded and rbtained a donation of Rs. 30,000 
from Maharaja Sher Singh for not having compelled Jawala Singh to fight against him. 
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force induded the Khas battalion, strength 820 men ; a Gurkha batta- 
lion, 707 men; Dewa Singh^s battalion, 839 men; and Sham Singh’s 
battalion, 810 men. The cavalry force was composed of a Grenadier 
regiment, strength 730 men; a Dragoon regiment, 750 men; and a troop 
of orderly Khas, 187 men. The artillery was the corps known as that 
of Ilahi Bakhsh, and was commanded by General Ilahi Bakhsh, the 
best artillery officer in the Sikh army. The pay of the whole brigade 
was Es. 96,067 per mensem. 

The composition of the other brigades may be in a great measure 
seen from this statement regarding the crack brigade of the Sikh army. 
•A. great change had taken place since the death of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh. His strong hand kept down mutiny and complaint, though even 
he was once compelled to take refuge in Gobindgarh from the fury of his 
Gurkha regiment which could not obtain its arrears of pay; but his 
successors, fearing for their lives and power, were compelled to increase 
the numbers and the pay of the army, till it at length became an in- 


supportable burden to the State and a standing menace to other powers. 

At the time of Maharaja Eanjit Singh’s death, the regular army, 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, was composed of 29,168 men, with 
192 guns, at a monthly cost of Es. 3,82,088. Under Maharaja Slier 
Singh, the regular army was composed of 50,065 men, with 232 guns, 
at a monthly cost of Es, 5,48,603. Under Raja Hira Singh the regular 
army consisted of 50,805 men, with 282 guns, at a monthly cost of 
Es. 6,82,984. Under Sardar Jawahir Singh, the regular army consisted 
of 72,370 men, with 381 guns, at a monthly cost of Es. 8,52,696. The 
increase in the number of guns under Sardar Jawahir Singh was in a 
great measure nominal. Few new guns were cast, but many old ones 
were taken out of forts, furbished up, and placed on field carriages. 
The irregular cavdry does not appear to have increased in the same 
proportion as the regular army. At the commencement of hostilities, 
Its numbers were 16,292. When the Sutlej War of 1845 broke out, the 
Sikh army throughout the whole Punjab was thus composed:- 
Eegular Infantry 


Eegular Cavalry 
Irregular Cavalry 
Artillery 
Camel Swivels 
Miscellaneous 


6,235 

16,292 

10,968 

684 

827 


^8, Field, 381; Garrison, 104; Camel Swivels, 308. 
in jagirdari contingents of horse, not included 
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During tiie troubled administration of Eaja Hira Singli, tbe brigade 
of Ajodbya Prasad, wLicb had been accustomed to discipline under the 
skilful Ventura, did not become so completely mutinous and disorgan- 
ised as the rest of the army. When Hira Singh fled from Lahore, and 
was pursued by Sardar Jawahir Singh and the Sikh army, 
the Fauj-i-^KJias remained on the plain below the citadel to guard the 
person of the young Maharaja. Jawahir Sing'h added Es. 3,000 per 
mensem to Ajodhya Prasad’s pay, and gave him the villages of Khan- 
pur, Gang, Shadian, Kuradi and Kathianwala, in the Hafizabad dis- 
trict. 

After the murder of Sardar Jawahir Singh, Tej Singh, who was 
hated by the army, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the regular 
forces, and Eaja Lai Singh of the irregular; and when the Fauj-i-Khas 
was ordered to Peshawar it distinctly refused to obey. The Sutlej 
campaign followed. At its close, Biwan Ajodh 3 ’^a Prasad tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted, and he left the corps with which he 
had served for twenty-six years. 

After the treaty of the i6th March, 1840, making over the hill 
country between the Eavi and the Indus to Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
Ajodhya Prasad was appointed Commissioner, in conjunction with 
Captain Abbott, to lay down the boundary line of the Lahore and 
Jammu territories. This work, which was by no means an easy one, 
occupied two years, and it was not till May, 1848, that the Diwan re- 
turned to Lahore, During all this time his conduct had given the 
greatest satisfaction to the authorities, and without in any way sacrific- 
ing the interests of his own Government, he had shown the greatest 
courtesy and attention to Captain Abbott, the British representative. 
On November 26, 1847, he had received the honorary title of Mumtaz- 
ud-daulah (Eminent in the State), besides substantial addition to his 
pay. At annexation he was in possession of Es. 5,000 per annum cash 
allowance, besides the villages of Nainsukh, Baiu Salu, Chogian, Kot 
Nao, Khanpur, Khatianwala, Shadman, Gang and Muradi, worth 
Es. 19,000 per annum. In April 1849, immediately after the annexation 
of the Punjab, the Diwan was appointed to take charge of the 3 ^oung 
Maharaja Dalip Singh in conjunction with Dr. Login, and in 1849 he 
accompanied the Prince to Patehgarh, where he remained in attendance 
upon him until September 1851. He then, the Maharaja being about 
to leave for England, returned to the Punjab and gave up public life. 
Dr. Login has borne the highest testimony to the Diwan’s upright and 
honourable conduct while with the Maharaja at Fatehgarh. 
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The jagirs oftlie Diwan liad lapsed to Government at annexation; 
bnt lie was granted a pension of Es. 7,500, and tbe Supreme Govern- 
ment in 1862 sanctioned Es. 1,000 of this pension being upheld in 
perpetuity. 


In 1862 the Diwau was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of 
the city of Lahore. He carried out the duties of his office in an admir- 
able manner, preserving his good name for justice and impartiality up 
to the day of his death. In January 1864 the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Eobert Montgomery, conferred upon him proprietary rights in the 
Hingarwal Eakh, Lahore district, embracing an area of twelve hundred 
acres, in recognition of his past services. The grant was subject to a 
nazrana payment of Es. 1,200 and was assessed at an annual rental of 
Es. 2,400. It bears the name of Ajodhyapur in memory of the original 
grantee. Khilats were at the same time bestowed upon the Diwau and 
his son, Baij Hath. The latter was a gentleman of education and ability. 
He commenced training for official life in the office of Major Abbott, 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, and was made a Tahsildar in 1858, 
and four years later was brought to Lahore as an lOxtra Assistant Com- 
missioner. At his father’s request lie resigned the service in 1866 and 
took up his abode permanently at Lahore, where he exercised magisterial 
powers under the title of Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. In 
1873 he was appointed an Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 


Diwan Ajodhya Prasad died in 1870. Of his life pension of 
Es. 7,500, one half was continued to Diwan Baij Nath. The estate 
was saddled with a debt of Es. 24,000, which Baij Nath rapidly in- 
creased to Es. 40,000. In 1874 Baij Nath’s services were placed at 
the disposal of the Kapurthala State for employment as member of a 
Council appointed to carry on the administration owing to the continued 
■ Singh. His services were dispensed with early 

in 1875 affam at Kapurthala having necessitated the appointment of 
an English official in supersession of the Council. The Diwan proceeded 
thence on a pilpmage to Eangra, and was on his way back to Lahore 
when he was seized with cholera, and died after a few days’ illness on 

^ connected 

th education, and was one of the organizers of the Punjab University. 

Pr®®®“t head 

third wif 1' I, daughters (married in 1887) by the 

khird wife whom he married in 1871. The management of the minor’s 

A loan of Es. 20,000 was granted by Government to meet the claims of 
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the more pressing* creditors. To Ifarendra ISTath was sanctioned a life 
pension of Es. 1,625 per annum over and above the income from 
Ajodhyapur already referred to. By careful management the father’a 
liabilities were cleared off, and the estate was freed from debt. 

Ifarendra Nath married in 1879 the daughter of Eai Bahadur 
Pandit Bisheshar Nath Kaul, at one time a District Traffic Superin- 
tendent on the North-Western Eailway. After attaining his majority, 
he was granted a seat in Provincial Darbars and was allowed to assume 
the hereditary title of Diwan. In 1886 he obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts and in the following year was nominated a PeJllow of the Punj- 
ab University. In the beginning of 1888 he was selected for the post 
of Assistant Commissioner under the Statutory Civil Service Eules, and 
was posted to Ghurdaspur. Later on he officiated as District Judge at 
Ferozepore, Jhelum and Eawalpindi, and in 1895 he was promoted to 
the rank of Deputy Commissioner. In this capacity he held charge 
©f Montgomery, Gujranwala, Gujrat (the district of which his great- 
grandfather was hakim nearly one hundred and twenty-five years ago) 
and Multan. In 1911 he was appointed to officiate as Commissioner^ 
Lahore Division, for six months. He attended the Coronation Darbar 
of His late Majesty King George V. In 1913 he visited Europe and on 
return was posted to Jullundur and Hoshiarpur successively. He re- 
tired in 1916. 

Diwan Narendra Nath^was granted the title of Diwan Bahadur as 
a personal distinction in 1908. Later he was elevated to the rank of 
a Eaja as a personal distinction. 

Since his retirement Eaja Narendra Nath, who was extensively 
travelled in India, Ceylon, Europe and Egypt, has taken a very active 
interest in public and political life of this province. From his head- 
quarters in Lahore he has kept in touch with the various political move- 
ments of recent years. Since the introduction of the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Eeforms he had been continuously representing one of the land- 
holders’ constituencies in the Punjab Legislative Council. He was a 
member of the Provincial Eeforms Committee appointed by the Punjab 
Government to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission in 
1928; and also acted as a member of the Education Committee, auxiliary 
to the Simon Commission and in this capacity travelled all over India. 
In May 1929, Eaja Narendra Nath went to London at his own expense 
and interviewed leaders of the various political parties there. In the 
next two years he attended the first two Eound Table conferences in 
London. He has presided over several Hindu conferences, the most 
important being the Hindu Mahasabha session of 1927, held at Delhi. 
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Besides, he has taken special interest in the various movements of 
sociail and religious reforms. He was until recently a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly and the leader of the Hindu Progressive 
Group of M.L.A.S He has now resigned. 

Eaja Harendra Hath enjoys jagirs, granted in perpetuity, of nine 
villages in the Lahore TahsU, of one of which, Amirpur, he is also owner. 
He owns, besides, Ajodhyapur, which was granted to his grandfather, 
and shares in two villages in the Sharakpur Tahsil, as well as some 
house property in Lahore. He has also acquired by purchase some 
squares of land in the Sharakpur Tahsil. 

Eaja Harendra Nath has only one son, Diwan Anand Eumar, M.A., 
Bairister-at-Law, who is a Reader in Zoology in the Punjab University. 
Diwan Anand Eumar, like his father, is connected with several educa- 
tional and other public institutions of Lahore. 
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OHAUDHRI HEM BAJ. 


Hira Singb. 
Dal sIngh 


Nath a 
Singh. 


Nar Singh 
(died 
1789). 


Ran Singh 
(died 
1781). 
J 


Bbagwan Singh 
(died 1789). 


Gyan Singh 
(died 1807). 

I 

Sardap Kahan Singh 
(died 1872). 


Khazan Singh. 

Panja Singh. 
Four generations. 


•-Ohatar Singh. 


A tar Singh, 
alias Khnda 
Bakhsh 
(died 1879). 


Ishwar Singh, 
alias Abdul 
Aziz. 

Two 

generations. 


Hukam Singh 
(dead). 


Lehna Singh, alias 
Ghulam Qadir 
(died 1881). 

Three 

generations. 


Labh Singh 
(born 1842). 

Three 

generations. 


Banjodh Singh 
(died 1891). 


Fartap Singh, 
(born 1846). 


Thakur Singh 
(died 1878). 


Autar Singh 
(died 1905). 


Haznra Singh 
(dead). 

Buta Singh. 


19ardar Udbam Singh 
(died 1909), 

Balwant Singh 
(dead). 

I 

Harmohan Singh 
(dead). 


Narain Singh 
dead). 


Sardar Gurdayal Singh 
(died 1913). 


SARDAB hIrDYAL 
SINGH. 

Manxnoban 

Indarpal 

Singh 

(born 1921). 
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About the year 1595 Guru Arjun, travelling with a few followers 
in the Lahore district, reached the little town of Bahrwal, which had 
been founded some years before by a man of the Arora caste, named 
Balir. He was not received with hospitality and passed on to the 
neighbouring village of Jambar, where, tired and foot-sore, he begged 
for the loan of a charpai (native bedstead) and, lying down in the shade 
of a tree, went to sleep. By this time Hem Raj, a Sindliu Jat chaudhri 
or headman of Bahrwal, who was absent when the Guru passed through 
his village, heard of what had occurred and, ashamed of his townsmen’s- 
inlxuspitality, set off to Jambar to try and induce the holy man to re- 
turn. On his arrival at the village he found tlie Guru asleep. What 
was to be done? He dared not vrake the saint, for he w^as uncertain of 
his temper, nor could he suffer him to remain longer at Jambar; so, 
being a man of resource and some physical strength, he lifted the 
charpai and the Guru together on his head and carried him away to- 
Bahrwal. 

When Arjun woke he Avas much pleased with Hem Raj’s attention 
^nd called for water to drink. He wras told that water of their only 
^ell was brackish. The Guru then directed Hem Raj to throw some 
sweet cakes down the well. This being done the water immediately 
became sweet and pure. The Guru also blessed Hem Raj and prophe- 
sied that he would have a son, by name Hira Singh, who would be a 
great and powerful chief. 

So runs the legend, believed to this day at Bahrwal ; for is not the 
water of the well, known as Budhewala, still sweet and clear? The 
legend would have been told with more propriety of Alam the father, 
or of Mahmana, the grandfather of Hem Raj ; for Hira Singh, who was 
certainly the first man of note in the family, was not born till nearly 
a hundred years after the death of Guru Arjun, which took place in 
1606. - 

Hira Singh, at the time that the Sikhs grew powerful about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, took possession of the Haka country 
lying between Lahore and Gugera, and which has given its name to the 
family of Hira Singh and to the mhal which he commanded. He took 
Chunian from the Afghans, and joined the Kanhayas and Bhangis in 
their attacks upon the falling Mughal power. 

When Sardar Hira Singh was killed fighting with Shaikh Shnja 
Chishti of Pakpattan, his son, Dal Singh, was a minor, and his nephew, 
War Singh, succeeded to the command of the misal. Nar Singh was 
killed in a fight at Hot Kamalia in 17C8, and his brother, Ean Singh, 
succeeded him. Under this chief the miml rose to some strength .vnd 
Tt was oever nowerful comnared with some of the other 
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Sikh confederacies ; but it could bring into the field nearly two thousand 
horsemen^ with camel swivels and a few guns. The Jats of the If aka 
country are strong and bold, and the little misal did good battle with 
the Afghans and other neighbours, till at last a tract of country worth 
nine lakhs of rupees was in the hands of Sardar Ean Singh and his 
inhaldan (feudal retainers). They held Chunian, part of the Kasur, 
Sharakpur and Gugera pargaiias^ and at one time Kot Kamalia, the 
headquarters of the Kharal tribe. 

The chief of Sayadwala, Kainr Singh, was the rival of Ran Singh, 
and they fought with varying success for some years, till at length Ran 
Singh obtained a decided advantage and took possession of Sayadwala. 
Sardar Ran Singh died in 1781, and his eldest son, Bhagwan Singh, who 
succeeded to the command of the misal^ was not able to hold the terri- 
tory his father had acquired. Sayadwala was recovered by Wazir 
Singh, brother of Kamr Singh, who also took some of the Nakai vil- 
lages, but these he eventually gave up. Bhagwan Singh now perceived 
that, unless he made powerful friends, he would probably lose his 
territoiy altogether, so he betrothed his sister, Nakayan, generally 
known as Raj Kaur, to Eanjit Singh, son of Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, 
who w*as then one of the most powerful chiefs in the Punjab "Wazir 
Singh tried hard to break oif this match, which boded no good to him, 
but was unable to do so. Shortly after this, in 1785, Mahan Singh 
summoned both Bhagwan Singh and Wazir Singh to Amritsar to aid 
him in his struggle with Jai Singh Kanhaya. The rival chiefs went 
accordingly ; but when J ai Singh was defeated they soon began to 
quarrel, for Mahan Singh treated Wazir Singh with more considera- 
tion than Bhagwan Singh, which roused the jealousy of the latter. 
Mahait Singh with some difficulty brought about a reconciliation; but 
the peace was not of long duration, and the quarrel broke out with 
greater violence than ever, and in the fight which ensued Bhagwan 
Singh was slain. His brother, Gyan Singh, succeeded him in 1789. 
The old enemy of their family, Wazir Singh, was murdered soon after 
by Dal Singh, son of Sardar Hira Singh, who took refuge at Bahrwal; 
but he was followed and assassinated by a servant of Wazir Singh who 
liad resolved to avenge his master’s death. Mahan Singh died in 1792, and 
in 1798 Gyan Singh married his sister to Ranjit Singh, to whom she 
had been some time betrothed. In 1802, a son, the issue of this marriage, 
was born, who afterwards ascended the throne as Maharaja Kharak 
Singh. The Xakai family did not find the alliance with Ranjit Singh 
productive of much advantage. The ambitious chief hungered after his 
kinsmen s possessions, and tried hard to induce Sardar Rahan Singh, 
'who became the head of the family on the death of Gyan Singh in 
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1807, to come and reside at Court. This the Sardar steadily declinecK 
to do; and in 1810 the Maharaja seized all the possessions of the family - 
without any resistance on their part, for resistance was unavailing. 
He gave Kahan Singh estates in the neighbourhood of Bahrwal of the 
value of Es. 15,000, and to Hhazan Singh he also gave a jagir at. 
Nankot. 

Sardar Kalian Singh in 1860 was made a jagirdar Magistrate. 
He always lived at Bahrwal, a little town far away from any high-road,, 
and after the death of Maharaja Han jit Singh mixed very little in 
politics. In 1848 his troops, and his second son, Atar Singh, who were 
with the army at Multan, joined the rebels; but Kalian Singh, who was 
then an old man, was not suspected of being a party’’ to his son’s dis- 
afection. He enjoy^ed a life pension of Es. 3,840, in addition to his* 
jagir revenue of Rs. 11,980. His eldest son, Chatar Singh, who re- 
mained faithful, died in 1857 leaving three sons and two daughters. 

Kahan Singh died in 1872. The chiefship of tlie family passed to- 
his grandson, Sardar Ranjodh Singh, eldest son of Chatar Singh, a 
landowner, to the extent of over 1,400 gJmmaons in various villages im 
the Ijahore and Montgomery’ districts. Of tlie jagir of Rs. 12,000 held’ 
by Kahan Singh, Rs. 7,040 were continued lo the family, Es. 2,000 
in perpetuity- to Sardar Ranjodh Singh and the remainder in various 
pensions for the lives only’’ of the recipients. With the exception of 
the Rs. 2,000 granted in perpetuity and Rs. 1,200 allowed to Ishwar 
Singh for life the whole of the above amount ]ax)sed owing* to the death 
of the grantees. 

Sardar Ranjodh Singh died in 1891 and his eldest son, X^dham 
Singh, succeeded him as the head of the family and also to the jagir 
Es. 2,000 and to his father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. Udham Singh 
died in 1909 and his son, Sardar Balwant »Singh, succeeded to his jagir, 
Balwant Singh died in 1910 and his son, Harmohan Siiigli, inherited 
the jagir. He also died in 1911. Sardar TJdham Singh’s brother, Sardar 
Karain Singh, who was a Tahsildar, died in 1910. Both XJttar Singh 
and Ishwar Singh {alias Abdul Aziz) became Muslims, the former 
dyuiig in 18/9. The latter who was a Zaildar and who besides his- 
pension enjoyed the proprietary dues of over 4,000 ghiirnaoTis of 
land, died in 1933, leaving two sons. One of his sons is Elan Bahadur 
Din Mohammad, Extra Assistant Commissioner, who owns 2,000 ghu~ 
maons of land in the Chunian Tahsil and in the Montgomerys district. 
His second son, Muhammad Akbar, who is a Zaildar and an Honorary 
Magistrate, possesses the same amoimt of land as his brother, and is,, 
besides, a life member of the Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
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Tlie late Sardar Narain Singt left two sons, Gnrdyal Singh and 
Hai'dayal Singh. The former died a bachelor in 1913, and hence all 
the jagir and land went into the possession of the latter. Sardar 
Hai*dayal Singh is now the head of the family and is, besides, a Zam- 
iardar^ and owner of 2,000 ghumaons of land, and a Jagirdar of 
Es. 2,000. He is exempted from certain provisions of the Arms Aot^^ 
and is a person of some influence in his ilaqa. 

There had been considerable ill-feeling between the Sikh and the 
Muslim branches of the family for some time, but now they seem to be 
mutually reconciled. 
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SARDAR TEJA SINGH NAKAI. 


OHAtTDHRI MITHA. 


Kamar Singh 
(died 1780). 


Wazip Singh 
(died 1700). 


JaimsJ Singh 
(dead). 


UttatQ Singh 
(died lij07). 


Mehar Singh 
(died 1843). 


Dhara Singh 
(died 1860). 


Fateh Singh 
(dead). 


Mohar Singh 
(dead). 

I 

Hira Singh 
(dead). 


SheP Singh. 


Cheman Singh 
(dead). 

1 

Two genepations. 


SARDAR TBJA. SINGH 
(bora 1871), 

Gurdial 

Singh 

(bom 1910). 


Labh Singh. Wary am Singh. 

Beanl Singh Jagjit Sukhjit Singh 
(born 1914). Singh (born 1927). 

(born I 

1922). I 


Mobinder 

Singh 

(boin 1901). 


Karindar 

Singh 

(born 1908). 


Joginder 

Singh 


Rajinder 

Singh 


(born 1910). (born 1916). 


Bir Inder Singh 
(bom 1930). 


Vir Inder Singh 
(born 1932). 


Ddham Singh 
(died 1923). 


Gnrcharati Singh Harcharan 
(bom 1897). Singh 

I (born 1899). 


Balram Singh 
(born I9l9)> 


Sukh Ram Singh 
(bom 1924). 


Shivcharan Singh 
(born 1902). 


Sukhwant Singh Harwanfc 
(born 1922). Singh 
(bom 1927). 


Togdishwar 

Singh 

(born 1934). 


Gut In- 
derpal 


I « ^ 

_ C Z TZ I Harmder Sotinder Gur In- 

Jagdishawar Togdishwar Pal Singh Pal Singh derpal 

(born 1926). (bom 1930). Singh 
(bom 1921). (born 1934). (bom 

1938). 

Tile ITaka country Letuxen T^alicre and Qugera lias given its name 
to two families, that of Sardar Kahan Singh of Bahrwal and that of 
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-Dhara Singh, of Gugera. Between the families there was no relation- 
ship, but they were near neighbours and were engaged in perpetual 
quarrels. 

Eamar Singh, son of Chaudhri Mitha, was a bold and successful 
chief, who took possession of Kot Kamalia, Sayadwala and the sur- 
rounding country. He generally contrived to hold his own against 
Sardar Ean Singh of Bahrwal; but shortly before his death, in 1780, 
Sayadwala fell into the hands of the enemy. Wazir Singh, who suc- 
ceeded his brother, recovered the town from Bhagwan Singh, son of 
Ran Singh, and the fighting between the rival chiefs went on as fiercely 
and with as little result as ever. To strengthen himself Bhagwan Singh 
married his sister to the infant son of Mahan Singh Sukarchakia; but 
this alliance did him little good, as in 1783 Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaya, 
who was angry with Malian Singh for sacking Jammu and deceiving 
Hakikat »Singh Kanhaya, marched into the ?7aka country and seized 
the territory of both Wazir Singh and Bhagwan Singh with the greatest 
impartiality. The chiefs had, however, their revenge; for two years 
later they joined the vSukarchakias and Ramgarhias in the attack on 
the Kanhayas, when the power of that gTeat confederacy was broken 
and Sardar Giirbakhsh Singh slain. 

Sardar Wazir Singh was murdered in 1790 by Dal Singh, son of 
Hira Singh, of Bahrwal ; but his death was avenged on the assassin by 
a devoted servant, who slew Dal Singh in his own house and surrounded 
by his family and clan. Mehr Singh succeeded to the estate and held 
it till 1804, when his brother, Mohar, Singh, excited the indignation of 
Ranjit Singh hj secretl3^ betrothing his daughter to Ishwar Singh, the 
reputed son of Rani Mahtab Kaur. Ranjit Singh knew that he was not 
the father of the child ; but Mohar Singh’s presumption gave him a good 
excuse for seizing all the estates of the family. This he did, only 
leaving a jagir worth Rs. 4,000. The girl Desa was afterwards married 
to Maharaja Slier Singh in 1819. 

Sardar Mehar Singh died in 1843. His son, Dhara Singh, succeeded 
him, and during the Ferozepore campaign rendered himself conspicuous 
by raising a band of horsemen and plundering the country in every 
direction. For this conduct, on the return of peace, his jagirs were 
confiscated by the Darbar. In 1848 he joined Raja Sher Singh, with 
his soicars, at Multan. He soon, however, returned to his home; but 
was induced by xA^hmad Khan, the celebrated leader of the Kharal tribe, 
to fortify Satgarha and make a stand against the British. Dhara Singh 
‘Consented; but his treacherous friend betrayed him to the Govern- 
ment, and brought a force against him, which defeated him with con- 
siderable loss. He then fled to the Sikh army, and fought in the battles 
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d Ba»«as» »d 8«itat. Some time atter ammaatiou, ft. Board of 
Admiaietiatioa. todiag Mm m groat poTorty, ptoovmed for tarn a. 
pension of Es. 300. 

During tlie disturbances of 1857, Dbara Singb bad an opportimily 
of avenging bimself upon bis old enemy Ahmad Kban TMs chief, 
who bad great influence mtb the Biarals, and who bad naany 

successful insui-rections in bis day, thought the Mutiny of 1857^ an 
opportunity for disturbance and plunder which it would be crimma;!. 
to miss, so" be called the tribe to arms and invited Dbara Singh to join. 
him. But the Sardar thought of his ruined homestead and his plunder- 
ed harvest, and gave information to the Government of Ahmad Khan s 
intentions. He joined the force under Major Marsden and marched 
against the rebels. He was present in several engagements, and claimed 
to have shot Ahmad Khan with liis own hand. When the outbreak was 
cnisliecl, lie gave impoiiaiit iiiforiiiation wliicli insured tlie conviction 
of many of the rebels. Whether Bhara Singh was influenced by 
loyalty or bj’ revenge bis services were equally valuable, and be received 
as a reward for tliein an additional grant of Rs. 300 per annum, with 
two villages, Gasli Kauri and '^^'an Mehr Singb, worth Rs. 200 which 
had belonged to his old jagtr, in perpetuity. 


Dliara Singh died in 1860 leaving two sons, TJttain Singh and Sber* 
Singb. The former lose to be an Inspector of Police in the Lahore 
district. They mortgaged the family property at Gugera, but the jagir 
holding in Gash Kauri and Wan Melir Singh was continued to them 
in equal shares. Sardar XTttam Singh had proprietary rights in several 
villages in the Lahore district. He married into the Sidhu family of 
Sardar Karam Singh and was also connected by marriage with Sardarfr 
Sardul Singh Man, Ivarayan Singh Randhawa, and Jawahir Singh 
Sirhaliwala, Lahore. 


ritam Singh died in 1907, and left three sons, to whom his landed 
piopcrty in tlie Chuiiian and Gugera Tahsils, and the jag It in Gugera 
descended. The two eldest, Teja Singh and Wary am Singh, were Sub- 
Inspectors of Police, and the third, Labh Singb, looked after the family 
property on the Clienab, where they had six squares of land in 1909. 
Sardar Teja Singh now resides at Mudki in the Lahore district. His 
eldest son, TJdham Singh, after taking the Engineering degree from 
the Glasgow University in 1916 entered service in the Punjab Irrigation 
Department as a temporary Engineer, but died in 1923’, while in service, 
through being bitten by a rabid jackal. His two other sons, Gurcharan 
Singh and Harcharan Singh, too, were educated in England; the- 
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former taking tke diploma in Civil Engineering, is nov employed 
in the Public Works Department of the Bikaner State; and the latter 
received his training in the railways, but did not enter Grovernment 
service. The youngest son of Sardar Teja Singh, Shivcharan Singh, 
is helping his father on his lands. Sardar Waryam Singh died in 1919^ 
Sardar Labh Singh and his sons are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
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SHAHZADA SALEH MUHAMMAD 


m 


AHMAD SHAH ABDALI 
(died 1778). 

1 


Timup Sbab. 

1 

Thirty two sons. 


I M ^ 

Suliman Shah. 5 other sods. 


I Farukh Siyar 

M any descedants now living in (dead) . 

various parts of India^^ ' 


1 


six other sons. 


Sultan Adam 
(died 1865). 


Ehan Bahadur 
Shahzada Sultan 
Ibrahim Jan 
(dead). 


Farldun 
(died 1901). 

Gauhar Malook 
(died 19o6). 

Farruk Alam 
(born 1888). 

Two generations. 


Muhammad Shahur 
(died 1872). 


Shahzada Sultan Ismail Jan 
(died 1909). 


r 


Khan Sahib Sultan 
Asad Jan 
(bom 1873). 

Sher Muhammad 
(born 1904). 


1 

Sultan Hamid 
(born 1876). 

Two generations. 


Two other 
sons. 


iiTj! 


Abdul Aziz 


Abdul Jalil. 


18HAHZADA SALEH 
MUHAMMAD 
(born 1896). 


1 

Muhammad Muazzam 
(born 1891). 

Six sons. 


Muhammad Y usaf 
(born 1896). 

Muhammad Asif 
(born 1918). 


Saleh-ud-Din 
Alamgir 
(born 1904). 


Maslih-ud-Din 
(bom 1927). 


1 

I 

Ahmad ^iyar 
(born 1909). 

1 


Sultan Muhammad 
(bom 1916). 


Khalid Masud 
(bom 1935). 


This family is descended from the famous Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
'founder of the Durrani dynasty of Afghan Kings, who was crowned at 
Kandhar in 1747 and from that date adopted the name of Durrani for 
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liis trite. Ahmad Shah was himself a descendant of Khizar Khan^ the 
eldest son of Sado Khan, the common ancestor of the Sadozai tribe, of 
whom an account is g’iven in another chapter. Before his death in 1773 
Ahmad Shah had extended the boundaries of his empire from the west 
of Khorasan to Sirhind, and from the Oxiis to the sea'*'. Xone of his 
successors, however, inherited his capacitj' for ruling, and the Sadozai 
djmasty, weakened by internal dissension, was finally overthrown by 
Dost Muhammad in 1823. Ayub Shah, the last of the Durrani kings, 
together with many of his relatives, sought refuge at the Court of 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, who received them kindl 3 " and gave man^- of 
them liberal allowances. Among others so pensioned was Shahzada’ 
Farukh Siyar, the great-grandfather of Saleh Muhammad, to whom 
the Maharaja allowed Rs. 500 per mensem. After Farukh Siyar's 
death part of this allowance was continued to his sons by the Sikh Dar-* 
bar, and after annexation bv the British Grovernment. 

Shahzada Faridun, second son of Farukh Sijrar, obtained a com- 
mission as Jamadar of the 2nd Punjab Infantry* in 1857. After the 
Muting" he was made a Sub-Inspector and ultimately an Inspector of 
Police, his services being rewarded b^’ a grant of eleven squares of land 
in the Khangali Dogran Tahsil, wliich were later held hy his grand- 
son, Farukh Alam. 

Khan Bahadur Shahzada Sultan Ibrahim Jan served during the 
Mutiny' as Adjutant of a corps of Afridi Jezailchis, and was subsequent- 
ly made an Inspector of Police, and later a Tahsildar. In 1870 he was 
promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner, and served on 
the Frontier in this capacity’ till his retirement in 1895. He took part 
in several expeditions beyond our borders as Assistant Political 0£S.cer, 
including the Afghan "War of 1879-1880, and the Chitral and Black 
Mountain expedition. He also accompanied Colonel Gre^^ on the 
Yarkand and Kashmir Commission for the renewal of treaties. Sultan 
Ibrahim Jan married Taj war Sultan Begam, the niece and heiress of 
his distant cousin, Shahzada Tahj^a, who was himself a grandson of 
Timur Shah. Shahzada Tahy^a lost his life on an expedition into Asia 
Minor, and in recognition of his services Government conferred upon 
his niece and her husband a vivafi jagir of 1,365 acres of land in the 
Kasur Tahsil, known as Eakh Yegal, the annual revenue of which was. 
Es. 669 in 1909 

Shahzada Sultan Ibrahim was rewarded with the title of Khan 
Bahadur and the grant of 34 squares of land in the Chenab CanaL 


*£lpliistoiie’s Account of the Kingdom of Kabul Vol. H, p, 299. 
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colony. He was also tlie owner by pnrcliase of some 800 acres in tke 
<!Ilninian and Sbarakpnr Talisils. He was a Provincial Darbari in tke 
^Frontier Province. Ekan Bakadnr Skakzada Sultan Ibrakim Jan, on 
kis deatk, left behind three sons. Tke eldest, Skakzada Salek Mukam- 
•niad, succeeded kis father as tke head of tke family. His second son, 
Skakzada Muhammad Muazzam, is an Excise Sub-Inspector and tke 
■third, Muhammad Tusaf, is a graduate of tke Cambridge University 
-and Director of Agidculture in tke Veterinary Department in Afghan- 
istan. He is an international hockey player and represented TmK .^ 
in tke Olympic games at Amsterdam in 1928. Skakzada Saleli 
Muhammad’s eldest son, Skakzada Alamgir, is a D.A., LL.D., of iJie 
Punjab University. He was appointed an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in 1929. He is married to tke youngest daughter of Sardar 
A 3 mb Ekan, tke younger brother of Amif Ya([ub Kliau. Skakzada 
Saleh Muhammad’s younger son, Skakzada Ahmad Sayar is also a 
graduate, and is an honorary Colonel of the Military College in Afghan 
istan. This branch of tke family claims relationship with tke mother 
-of Nadir Shah, tke late Eing of Eabul. Skakzada Abdulla Jan, Sub- 
Inspector, Eailwa 5 ' Police, is a maternal uncle of Skakzada Alamgir, 
who is a grandson of Shah Eamran, who was a grandson of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. 


Skakzada Sultan Ismail Jan, tke younger brother of Ekan Baha- 
dur Sultan Ibrakim Jan, served on tke frontier for about 35 years in 
■the police, retiring in 1901 with tke rank of Assistant District Super- 
int^dent. Like kis brother he took part in several expeditions as 
Assistant Political Officer. He received a grant of 10 squares of land 
■on tke Ckenab Canal in tke Samxmdii Taksil, and occupied a seat on 
tke Lahore Honorary Bench. In kis capacity of an Honorary Magis- 
trate he was entitled to a seat in Divisional Darbars. He died in Eeb- 
rua^, 1909. His eldest son, Sultan Asad Jan, volunteered kis services 
-at the time of tke Mokmand Expedition of 189T and was employed as 
Assmtant to tke Chief Political Officer. In 1900 he was made an Extra 
Assmtant Commissioner, and served for some years on tke frontier as 
Assistant Political Officer at Wana, and Commandant of tke Maksud 
Levies and Bannu MiKtary Police. In 1904 kis services were transfer- 
red to the Punjab where he was appointed as Subordinate Judge at 
^ore. He retired from this post in 1928. Tke title of Ekan 
Sahib was confe^ed on kirn by tke Government. The Ekan Sahib’s 
^ly son Skakzada Sker Muhammad, after graduating from the Punjab 
University, proceeded to England and was called to tke Bar. He is at 
present practising as an Advocate in Lahore. Ekan Saliib’s voun-er 
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Ibrotlier, Sultan Hamid, served the Hyderabad Police until his retire- 
ment. Shahzada Wala Gauhar was at first a Sub-Inspector of Police, 
but after resigning that post he went to England and was called to the 

Bar. 

Various members of this Sadozai branch continue to prefix to their 
names the courtesy title of Shahzada. Almost all of them reside in 
Lahore in the localitj^ hnown as Bangla A3uib Shah. 
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FAKIR SAYAD HUSSAIN-UD-DIN BOKHARL 


GHULAM SHAH. 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-diu. 


Fakir Aziz-ud-Din 
(died 1815). 


Fakir Imaxn-ud-din 
(died 1844). 

Fakir TaJ-ud-din 
(died 1846). 

Mehraj-tid-din 
(died 1899). 


Fakir Nur-ud-dia 
(died 1852). 

L 


IMubaiomad Jamal-ud-din 
(died 1929)- 

Two generations. 


Said'Ud-din 
(died 1934). 


Two generations. 


Fida Hussain 
(born 1890). 

Two sons. 


( 

Nasir-ud-din 
(died 1814). 


Fazl-ud-din 
(died 1842). 


Shah Din 
(died 1842'. 


Charagh Din 
(died 1851). 


Two other 
sons. 


Siraj ud-din 
(died 1850)- 

l 


Four other 
sons. 


Firoz-ud-din 
(died 1904), 

I 

Three generations. 


Hasan-ud-din 
(born 1850). 

Three sons. 


r 


Zahur-ud-din Shamas-ud-din 
(died 1893). (died 1872). 


Four genera- 
tions. 


Four genera 
tions. 


Ehan Sahib 
Zafar-ud-din. 
(died 1924). 


Khan Bahadur 
Fakir Sayad 
Kamar-ud-din 
C.I.B. (died 
1909). 


Hafiz-ud-din 
(died 1899). 

M uhammad 
Iqbal-ud-din 
(died 1881), 


Jalal-ud-din 
(died 1938). 


Two generations. 


hussainCtjd-din 

(born 1895). 

Gbias-ud-din 
(died 1934). 


Fakhr-ud-din 
(born 1899). 


Hassan-ud-d in. 
(born 19o2). 

I 

Zaka-ud-din 
(born 1926). 
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Sayad Gliulam Mulii-ud-din, tte father of Aziz-ud-din, Imam-ud-din 
:aiid IsTur-iLd-diii, was tlie son of Ghtdam Shall, who held a subordinate 
office under Nawabs Abd-ns-Samad Khan and Zakaria Khan, governors 
of Lahore. The family of Ghnlam Shah was respectable, and had from 
about the year 1550 resided at Chunian in the Lahore district, and before 
that tinie at TJch in the Bahawalpur territory. The founder of it was 
Jalal-ud-din, a native of Arabia, who at the close of the seventh century 
of the Muhammadan era came to the Court of Halaku Khan of Bokhaia. 
He had served for some j-ears as a priest at Mecca, Medina and the shrine 
at Najib Sharif; and had made pilgrimages to the tomb of Suliman and 
Giiaus-ul-Azam at Baghdad, and had gained a great reputation for 
sa-ictity. In Bokhara he gained many disciples, but incurred the hatred 
of Halaku Khan, who was an idolater and a tyrant, by bold denunciaiion 
of his cruelly and oppression, and was seized by the royal order and 
tl:row]i into a blazing furnance. But, like the three Jewish saints, his 
body was proof against fire, and he came forth unscorched and unharmed ; 
and Halaku Khan, not proof against such arguments, "became a convert 
to Islam with many of his subjects; and gave liis ovrn daughter in mar- 
riage to Jalal-ud-din who lived for some years in Bokhara, where there 
are still many of his descendants. From the residence of Jalal-ud-din 
at Bokhara the family has obtained the name of Bokhari. At length 
he again set out upon his travel, taking with him his little grandson, 
Baha-ud-din. On the journey, wffien the child was thirsty, a doe came 
and fed him with ber milk, and after enduring many hardships ihey 
reached the Punjab. There Jalal-ud-din made many converts, and 
finally settled at TJch, formerly known Deogarb He died in 1290 in 
the reign of Jalal-ud-din Firoz Khilji.^' 

Ghulam Mubi-ud-din w^as born at Rahila on the river Beas. When 
he was three months’ old his father, Ghulam Shah, died, and his wiclovred 
luotlier, left in great poverty, came to Lahore to seek help from her 
iiUidiand’s friends. Abdullah Ansari, a w^ell known physician of Lahore 
T. ho had been Judge in Kashmir early in the reign of Ahmad Shah, and 

♦This account of the family claiming descent from the Bokhari Sayads is possibly true^ 
There are, however, many who assert that it was only, when Fakir Aziz-ud-Din became rich 
and powerful that he discovered himself to be a Sayad ; and an amusing story is told of the 
manner in which the genealogy was manufactured and promulgated. Certain it is that until 
the time of Maharaja Sher Singh the Fakirs styled themselves, and were styled in all official 
documents, ‘ Ansari ’ ; after 1840 they styled themsleves ‘Bokhari But, on the other hand 
Fakir Aziz-ud-Din was so truthful a man that it is impossible to believe that he would become 
a principal to such a fraud ; and he was too careless of nominal distinctions to value the titl 
of Sayad, ‘ Ansari ’ or * Bokhari ’. He knew that the dress and style of Fakir were his greatest 
protection in the intriguing and unscruplous Court of Lahore, and he would never accept the 
titles and honours which the Maharaja desired to confer on him. 
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whose father had written a medical work, Tazkira Ishakiya, which iv 
still at authority, took pity upon her and supported both her and her son. 
He gave Ghulam Mohi-ud-din a good education; and when the boy had 
grown up married him to his niece, the daughter of his brother, Ehuda 
bakhsh. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din became a physician and bookseller and, 
in pursuit of his trade, travelled over a large portion of the Punjab. He- 
l ecamt- a disciple of Pakir Amanat Shah Kadri, and himself assumed the 
title of Fakir ; and his murids or disciples are still to be found in Lahore- 
and Bahawalpur. 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-din left three sons, Aziz-ud-din, Imam-ud-din and 
Xur-u(i-din. Of these, Aziz-ud-din, the eldest, was a pupil of Lala 
Hakim Rai, the chief Lahore physician, who placed him in attendance on 
Ranjit Singh when that Chief, soon after his capture of Lahore in 1799,. 
was suffering from severe affection of the eyes. The skill and attention 
of the young doctor won the chief’s regard, and Aziz-ud-din received a 
grant of the village of Badu and Sharakpur, and a cash assignment on 
Diwan Hukam Singh Pathban, who at that time farmed the customs of 
Lahore, as Rama Hand did those of Amritsar. Ranjit Singh made him 
his own physician and, as he extended his territories, the jagirs of Aziz- 
ud-din were also increased. 


In the year 1808, when Mr. Metcalfe was sent to Lahore to draw 
up an agreement by which Ranjit Singh should be confined to the north 
of the Sutlej and in 1809, when the British troops were moved up to 
that river, the Sikh Chief, supported by his Sardars, had almost deter- 
mined on war with the English; but Aziz-ud-din strongly dissuaded him 
from such a coimse, and his wiser counsels at last prevailed. Ranjit 
Singh, appreciatmg the far-sightedness and wisdom of Aziz-ud-din con- 
sulted him on all occasions; and from this time to the end of his reign 
never undertook any important operation against his advice. In aU 
matters connected with Europeans and the EngHsh Government, Aziz- 
ud-din was specially employed; and to the Fakir’s enlightened and 
hberal counsels it may be attributed that throughout his long reign the 
araja mamtamed such close friendship with the EngHsh Government 
l^sbng implicitly to its good faith, he would set out with his whole 

my on distant expeditions, leaving only the Fakir with a few orderHes 
for iiie protection of Lahore. 


a^dTlS.l r T Singh Bhangi, 

raja he wa^ lenT -A-ttock to the Maha- 

Moil sLr W r Sardar 

Afota Smgh, to reinforce the garrison, and to settle the district. In 181^ 
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lie was sent as Envoy to tlie Bahawalpur Court, and was received there 
with great honour. He accompanied the expedition against Kangra; 
and in 1826, when Diwan Kirpa Ram fell into disgrace, Eakir Aziz-ud 
din was sent to receive from him the fort of Phillaur, of which he took 
charge till it was placed under Sardar Desa Singh Majithia ; and shortly 
before this he had assumed charge of Kapurthala, Jandiala, Hoshiarpur 
and the Trans-Sutlej estate of Eateh Singh Ahluwalia, who had fled 
across the Sutlej for British protection. In April, 1831, Aziz-ud-din, 
in company with Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa and Diwan Moti Ram, was 
sent to Simla on a complimentary visit to Lord William Bentinck.^ 
The envoys were received with great honour, and arrangements were 
made for a meeting between the Maharaja and the Grovernor-Q-eneral 
wliich took place at Rupar in October of the same year. 

In May, 1835, he was present in the Peshawar valley when Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan with a large army arrived from Kabul with the 
intention of recovering Peshawar from the Sikhs. Aziz-ud-din was sent 
as the principal envoy to the Afghan camp, and contrived to delude the 
Amir so completely that the Afghan army was almost surrounded by the 
Sikbs during the progress of the negotiations, and had to retire to Kabul 
with all speed. The Maharaja was so pleased with the adroitness of the 
I’akir on this occasion that on his return to camp a general salute was 
oidered in his honour. 

In November, 1838, when the British forces were being assembled 
for the Kabul campaign, the Maharaja visited Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General, at Eerozepore, where the splendour of the scene even 
surpassed that of the meeting at Rupar in 1831, whi(5h had been called 
the ‘ Meeting of the field of cloth of gold Shortly afterwards Lord 
Auckland paid the Maharaja a return visit at Lahore and Amritsar ; and 
on both these occasions the Eakir had been foremost in his attentions, 
doing the honours in the most graceful manner for his master, whose 
health was fast giving way. 

On the 27th June, 1839, Ranjit Singh died. To the last Aziz-ud- 
din, the most faithful of his servants, the most devoted of his friends, 
had remained by him; administering the medicine with his own hand, 
and telling him news from various quarters which the Maharaja was 
anxious to hear. On the accession of Maharaja Kharak Singh, Aziz-ud- 
din and Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia were sent to Simla to renew the 
engagements which had been entered into by Ranjit Singh with the 

*It was during this visit to Simla that an English officer asked Fakir Aziz-ud-Din of which 
eye the Maharaja was blind ? He replied : “ The splendour of his face is such that 1 have never 
been able to look close enough to disoover.” 
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Britisli Governmeiit. Wliile at Simla, news arrived of the murder of 
Sardar Chet Singh, the minister and favourite of Kharak Singh, and the 
assumption of power by Prince Nao Nihal Singh. This news caused 
some hesitation at Simla ; but the treaty was eventually renewed, and the 
envoys returned to Lahore. 

The influence of the Fakir at Court did not perceptibly decline during 
the reign of Elharak Singh. In May, 1840, he was deputed by the Darbar 
to visit Mr. Clerk at Ferozepore, and he made the arrangements for til*.* 
visit which that officer paid the Maharaja at Lahore in the same month. 
In September of the same year, in company with Eai Gobind J as he was 
again sent on a confidential mission to Mr. Clerk to discuss the treat- 
ment of the Ghilzai and Barakzai chiefs, and the interpretation of the 
first article of the Tripartite Treaty of 1838, which had been somewhat 
infringed by the action taken by the Sikhs in Yusafzai and Swat. 

In the intrigues which succeeded the deaths of Kharak Singh and 
Nao Nihal Singh, the Fakir did not take an active part. Raja Dhian 
Singh indeed used always to consult him; and they both were parties 
to the arrangement by which Mai Chand Kaur was appointed Regent 
during the pregnancy of Sahib Kaur, widow of Prince Nao Nihal Singh. 
Aziz-ud-din was weR aware that this arrangement could not be a suc- 
cessful one, and his sympathies were all with Prince Sher Singh ; but 
his great influence was in the foreign department, and regarding home 
politics he at this time rarely ventured an opinion in Darbar. 

When Sher Singh obtained the throne, he treated Aziz-ud-din with 
the greatest kindness ; and in March 1841 sent him to Ludhiana to sound 
Mr. Clerk, the Agent of the Governor-General, as to the willmgness 
of the British Government to aid him in reducing his troops to obedience. 
Mr. Clerk was not averse to the idea. The Sikhs, before the ex- 
perience of the Sutlej campaign, were not considered formidable in 
the field, and Mr. Clerk thought that with twelve thousand troops it 
was possible to reduce the Khalsa army to obedience tbroughoiii the 
plain countiy of the Punjab ; in case of resistance, to disperse it and 
to establish Sher Singh firmly on the throne. The terms on which 
such assistance would be rendered were the cession to the British 
Government of the Lahore territory south of the Sutlej and the pav- 
ment of forty lakhs of rupees for the expenses of the expedition. The 
Fakir, with his colleague, Munshi Din Muhammad, had no authority 
to conclude so important a transaction as this; and asked permission, 
as the matter could not be trusted to paper, to go to Lahore to consult 
the Maharaja, promising to return in eight days. He never returned, 
and perhaps never intended to do so. The Maharaja was more afraid 
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of tke British army than of his own; and, in spite of the revolt of the 
troops in Mandi, wrote to the Agent to say that he had suppressed all 
mutiny, and that the Sikh army, obedient and loyal, was ready to march 
against the enemies of the English.* 

Sher Singh feared that the British army, once having occupied 
Lahore, would never again leave it. Fakir Aziz-ud-din, who knew better 
the policy of the English Government, professed himself still anxious 
for its interference, and directed his son, Shah Din, the Lahore agent at 
Ludhiana, to urge M.i, Clerk to renew the overtures made, and to send 
for Bawa Mahan Singh, a confidential servant of the Maharaja, to con- 
duct the negotiations. But Mr. Clerk did not find it politic again to 
take the initiative, and the scheme was wisely abandoned. 

About this time an accident befell Aziz-ud-din, which it was feared 
would end fatally. He was seated in Darbar, at Shah Bilawal, next 
to Diwan Bishan Singh, whose sword, as he rose from his seat, wounded 
the Fakir severely in the leg. He fainted from loss of blood, and it was 
thought that lockjaw would come on. Gradually, however, he re- 
covered; and this accident afforded him an excuse to attend the Darbar 
less frequently"; for he, with the other ministers, feared the abuse and 
excesses of the soldiery. 

In February^ 1842, Aziz-ud-din was sent by the Maharaja to Makhu, 
on the south side of the Sutlej, to meet Mr. Clerk, who was proceeding 
to Lahore on a mission of congratulation on the Maharaja's accession, 
and condolence on the death of Kharak Singh. 

In December 1842, Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia was deputed by 
the Lahore Court to wait on Lord EUenborough, who was present with 
the British army at Ferozepore. Through some misunderstanding, the 
Sardar, expecting the Agent of the Governor-General to conduct him 
to the British camp remained in his tent, and the interview failed 
altogether to come off. Lord EUenborough, thinking the slight inten- 
tional, demanded explanation. Fakir Aziz-ud-din, accordingly, with 
Prince Partab Singh, Haja Hira Singh and other Sardars, proceeded 
to Ferozepore, where a grand Darbar and review of both the Sikh and 
British armies were held. Aziz-ud-din explained away the apparent 
discourtesy^ and so pleased the Governor-General that he called him, 
in full Darbar, ‘‘ the protector of the friendship of both States," and 
takina from his pocket a gold watch presented it to him. This gift, 

♦The Supreme Government did not adopt the extreme views of Hr. Clerk, and deprecated 
armed interference ; unless the course of events in the Punjahshould render it absolutely 
necessary. 
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valued beyond other khilats, was in the possession of Pakir Jamal-ud-din 
untU his death. 

During the last year of Sher Singh’s reign, Pakir Aziz-ud-din fell 
out of favour. He was suspected of attachment to the Jammu Bajas, 
whom Sher Singh hated, though he was imable to resist them. The 
trutii was that Baja Dhian Singh found the abilities of Aziz-ud-din 
necessary to him ; and indeed no ministry at Lahore could have dispensed 
with the services of the Pakir. It was not without difficulty that Aziz- 
ud-din forgave Baja Dhian Singh for the murder of Sardar Chet Singh, 
his particular friend ; but at length he seemed to believe that the Dogra 
Bajas alone could save the State from disruption and it was tbi« belief 
which induced him to join their party. 


After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh the Pakir took little part 
in politics. His health was bad, his eyesight failing, and his influence 
day by day grew less as the army became more powerful and reckless. 
He saw well whither the evil passions of the troops were hurrying 
thorn , and he raised his voice, unfortunately in vain, against the suicidal 
policy of Jawahir Singh and Lai Singh. His last act was to urge the 
recall of the invading army which had marched to the Sutlej against 
the British; and he died on the 8rd December, 1845, before ruin had 
fallen on the State he had served so long and so faithfully. 

Pakir Aziz-ud-din was one of the ablest, and certainly the most 
honest, of all Ban jit Singh’s advisers. That monarch knew how to 
choose his ministers; and throughout his long reign his confidence in, 
and affection for Aziz-ud-din never lessened, as they were never betrayed 
or abused. There were few questions, either in home or foreign politics, 
on which the Maharaja did not ask his advice, while the conduct of 
negotiations with the English Government was left almost entirely in 
his hands; and it was undoubtedly owing in no small degree to the'tact 
and wisdom of the Pakir that the two States remained till the close of 
Ban jit Singh’s reign on terms of the most cordial friendship. 

PaHr Aziz-ud-din was of so engaging a disposition, and so perfect 
a courtier in his manners, that he made few declared enemies, though 
many were doubtless jealous of his influence. One reason of his 
populanty, as a Muslim minister at a Hindu Court, was the liberality 
of his belief. He was a Sufi,* a sect held, indeed, as infidel by orthodox 
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Huslims, but to wbicli tbe best thinkers and poets of the East have be- 
longed. He bad no attachment for the barren dogmata of the Quran, 
but looked on all religions as equally to be respected and regarded. 
On one occasion Eanjit Singh asked him whether he preferred the Hindu 
or the Muslim religion. “ I am, he replied, “ a man floating in the 
midst of a mightly river. I turn my eyes towards the land, but can dis- 
tinguish no difference in either bank.” 

JBakir Aziz-ud-din was celebrated as the most eloquent man of Ins 
da'^, and he was as able with his pen as with his tongue. The State 
papers drawn up by him and his brother, Nur-ud-din, are models of 
elegance and good taste, according to the Oriental standard. He was 
himself a ripe scholar in all branches of Eastern learning, and also was 
ia generous and discriminating patron of learning. At Lahore he founded 
at his own expense a college for the study of Persian and Arabic, and 
to this institution very many of the Arabic scholars of the Punjab owe 
their education. 

As a poet, Aziz-ud-Din must be allowed a high place. His Persian 
poems, of the mj^-stical character which the Sufis affect, are often veiy 
beautiful, and are distinguished by simplicity and great elegance of 
style. A few stanzas, literally translated, are inserted here to show» 
in some measure, the character of Sufi religious poetry: — 

If you attentively regard the world 
You will find it fugitive as a shadow : 

Why should you vex yourself with vain desires 
When you have no power to perform? 

Eorget yourself, and leave your work with God ; 

Trust yourself with aU confidence to Him. 

Wait with patience until He shall bless you, 

And thank Him for what He has already given. 

Stop your ears from the sound of earthly care ; 

Eejoice in God, and be hopeful of His mercy. 

The wise should consider me as an idolater 

Should I thoughtlessly speak of myself as ‘ I ’ ; 

To the wise and to those who most nearly know, 

It is folly for any mortal to assert ‘ 1 am ’ ; 

Although able to vanquish Sorab, Zal and Eustam, 

Yet at the last your stability is but as water. 

It is a vain thought that your reason may spin 
Her imaginings, as a spider spins her web. 

It is well that I should breathe the air of freedom, 

For I know that everything is dependent upon God. 
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Fakir Aaiz-ud-din had several sons. Shah Din, who died in 1842, 
was in 1836 appointed Agent with the British Political Officer at 
Ludhiana, and two years later was appointed Vakil at Ferozepoie^ 
Fakir Chiragh-ud-din was in 1838 made governor of J asrota, and shortly 
afterwards was placed in attendance on Prince Kharak Singh. He suc- 
ceeded his brother as Vakil at Ferozepore in 1842, and was afterwards 
attached to the Council of Eegenoy in the same capacity. Jamal-ud-din 
entered the service of the English Government as Tahsildar of Hafizabad, 
He was then transferred to Gujranwala, and in 1864 was appointed Mir 
Mxmshi of the Punjab Secretariat. He was made an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in 1870, but was obliged by ill-health to retire in 1883 
on a pension of Rs. 100 per mensem, which he enjoyed in addition to 
his political allowance of Es. 1,000. He was appointed Sub -Registrar 
of Lahore in 1883, and in the following j’ear was made an Honorarv 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, with full magisterial powers. He was 
a Fellow of the Punjab University and a Provincial Darbari. He died 
in 1894, leaving no children. Aziz-ud-din’s youngest son, Eukn-ud-vlin, 
also enjoyed a pension of Es. 1,000 per annum, which lapsed to Govern- 
ment on his death without issue in 1881. 

Nasir-ud-din, the eldest sou of Fakir Aziz-ud-din, was murdered, 
when quite a youth, in 1814. A Purbeah sepoy, who had been dismissed' 
by Fakir Imam-ud-din for some fault, determined upon revenge, and 
came to Lahore to the shop of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din and asked to be 
treated for some alleged disorder. Young Hasir-ud-din, who used to 
assist his grandfather, took the sepoy into an inner room, when he drew 
his sword and cut the boy down. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din ran up, hearing 
the cries of his grandson, but the room was locked. He, however, 
bioke the door down with an axe and rushed upon the murderer, whom 
he disarmed, not without receiving severe wounds himself, and threw 
him from the window into the street, where he was torn to pieces by the 
infuriated mob. Nasir-ud-din lingered a few days and then died. 

Charagh-ud-din was the only one of Aziz-ud-din’s .son.s to leave 
any family, and the fate of Siraj-ud-din, his eldest son, was as tragic 
as that of Nasir-ud-din. This young man was in the employ of Bahawal 
Ehan, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, who was succeeded by his favourite 
son, Sadik Muhammad Khan. The new Prince wished to put to death 
his ^’other, Haji Khan, whom be found in prison; but Siraj-ud-din and 
- au potras took his part and raising an insurrection in his favour, 

P aced him upon the throne. In gratitude for this, Haji Khan made 
Siraj-ud-din his minister, and his brother, Shah Nawaz Khan, Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Not long time afterwards, however, Siraj-ud-din quarrelled 
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with Asad Khan, the maternal uncle of the Nawah, who took his rela- 
tive's part, and Siraj-nd-din prepared to leave Bahawalpnr. But the 
Nawah sent several Sayads to him, who swore on the Quran that no 
injury was intended him, and he then resolved to remain. But two or* 
three days later the house was surrounded by troops, and Siraj-ud-din 
w’’as informed that he was a prisoner and must consent to be placed in 
irons. He refused to submit except to force, and the house was at 
last stormed. The brothers defended themselves gallantly, but they 
were almost unarmed. The principal officer, Siraj-ud-din killed with 
his own hand, and was then shot dead himself. Shah TTawuz Khan was 
captured, severely wounded, and was thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained eight months, until ransomed by his father for Rs. 80,000. 

During the life of Eakir Aziz-ud-din, his brothers played subordi- 
nate parts; but some account must be given of them here, as both were 
men of importance. Fakir Imam-iid-din was, during a great por- 
tion of Sanjit Singh's reign, custodian of the celebrated fort of Gobind- 
garh ’' at Amritsar, an<l governor of the country- immediately surround- 
ing it. With this he had charge of the magazine, arsenals and royal 
stable^. Hip oopupation«i at Amritsar did not allow him to perform 
much service in the field ; but he was one of the force sent to reduce the 
forts of Mai Sada Kaur and the Kanhayas, and also served in one or two 
other minor campaigns. He died in 1844 leaving one son, Taj-ud-din, 

V ho had shared with him the charge of Gobindgarh and who survived 
him only two years. Mehraj-ud-din, son of Taj-ud-din, married a 
daughter of Sa^^ad Kasim vShah of Lahore; he enjoyed an allowance of 
R^. 500 per annum, and his father's widow had a life pension of Rs. oGO 
per annum. He died in 1899, and liis son, Said-ud-din, was a Miinsif in 
the Punjab. 

Fakir IS'ur-ud-din neither possessed the ability nor the courage nf' 
his hrolher, Aziz-ud-din, whom in many points he much resembled. His 
early life was passed in devotion, till in 1810, Ranjit Singh, who had 
taker, a great fancy to Aziz-ud-din, sent for FTur-ud-din to his Darbar 
and gave him the district of Dhani to superintend. He acquitted him- 
self well, and was then sent to Gujrat, where he had some difficulty in 
reducing the Chibs to obedience. In 1812 Jullundur was placed under- 

*The first Thanadar or povemor of gobindgarh was Pardar Shamir Singh of Thethar, 
Lahore. He rebuilt the fort., in a great measure, under Ranjit Singh’s order. After Shamir 
Singh, Fakir Imam-nd-rtin was appointed, who with his son Taj-ud-din held the fort till the reign 
of Maharaja Sher Singh. Subha Singh of Baghrian was then nominated, and remained goremor 
t ill 1842, when Surmukh Singh, a Brahman of Batala, was appointed. This man allowed Darya 
Khan, a State prisoner , to escape, and he was consequently superseded by Shamas-ud-din,. 
8 on of Fakir Nnr-ud-din, in 1847. 
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him, and tie next year Sialkot, Daska, Halowal and Wazirabad. la 
1818 he was summoned to Laiore; and henceforward his duties were 
generally about the Court. These duties were multifarious and respou- 
sible. He was in charge of the arsenal at the fort, and of the royal 
gardens and palaces. He was almoner to the Maharaja, and dispensed 
the royal bounty to deserving applicants. He kept one key of the royal 
treasury, the Moti Mandir; the two other keys being in charge of Misar 
_Beli Earn and Diwan Hukman Singh. In 1826 Nur-ud-din was sent to 
.reduce the country around Find Dadan Khan, and in 1831 he proceeded 
to Sayadpur and Makhad to assist Eaja Gulab Singh in his administra- 
tion of that part of the country. Nur-ud-din was closely associated with 
his brother, Aziz-ud-din, in the conduct of negotiations with the British 
<Jovernment. Both were lovers of the English, and earnestly desirous 
that the two states of India and Lahore should always remain on the 
.most friendly terms. On the 19th September, 1846, when the Khalsa 
.^riny had mutinied apd required the Eani to give up her brother and 
the murderers of Prince Peshaura Singh to their vengeance, Eakir Nur- 
“Uid-din ^as sent with D^wan Dina and Sardar Atar Singh Kalian- 
wala to endeavour to soothe them. The mission was without result, 
.and Nuy-nd-din alQue of the epvQys was allowed to return to Lahore 
‘Without insults and threats. After the Sutlej war, Nur-ud-din was one 
of the suhscribing witnesses to the treaty of the 9th March, on the part 
'Pf the Lahore State; and in December 1846, when Eaja Lai Singh, the 
Wazjr, was deposed for treason, Nur-ud-din was appointed one of the 
•‘Council of Eegency to carry on the Government until Maharaja Dalip 
Singh should arrive at his majority. 

Nur-ud-din was not an active member of the Council, but he was 
•one of the most disinterested; and his advice was generally sound and 
well considered. He at all times was ready to facilitate ma Iters 
for the British Eesident, while remaining faithful to the interests of his 
own Government. In 1850 the Supreme Government confirmed to him 
for life aU his jagirs and allowances, amounting to Es. 20,885 per 
■annum. To his two elder sons, Zahur-ud-din and vShamas-ud-din, were 
granted cash pensions of Es. 1,000 and Es. 720, respectively; to the 
younger, Es. 540 each. On the death of their father Nur-ud-din in 1852 
these allowances were increased to Es. 1,200, Es. 400 and Es. 1,080, 
respectively. 

Pakir Zahur-ud-din was placed with the young Maharaja Dalip 
Singh as a tutor. He accompanied the Prince to Patehgarh, and the 
way in which he fulfilled the duties of the office gave every satisfaction. 
At the end of 1861 he returned to the Punjab, and was in 1866 appointed 
Tahsildar of Chunian, and was subsequently transferred to Moga and 
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Xahore. In 1863 lie was promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, He retired in 1883 after a service of twenty-seven years 
•on a pension of Es. 315 per mensem, which he enjoyed in addition to his 
family allowance of Es. 1,200 per annum. He received a grant of five 
hundred acres of land in Gujranwala in 1877, and was a Provincial 
Darhari. He died in 1893, his only son Naohahar-ud-din, who was a 
‘Tahsildar, having predeceased him in 1880. Zahur-ud-din’s daughter 
married in 1877 Zafar-ud-din, the eldest son of Eakir Kamr-ud-din, at 
•one time a Deputy Superintendent of Eailway police. 

Eakir Shamas-ud-din, second son of Nur-ud-din, was Thanedar of 
the Gohindgarh fort during the Second Sikh War. In this position he 
behaved with great fidelity, and made over the fort to European iroops at 
ja, time when any hesitation on his part might have produced serious re- 
•sults. In 1850 he was appointed Tahsildar of Shahdara, but was compel- 
led tp resign the next year through ill health. In 1862 Shajnas-xid-din 
"Was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of the city of Lahore, and a mem- 
l3er of the Municipal Committee. He was a man of great energy and 
liberality. A finished scholar himself, he was ever foremost in any 
jscheme for the advancement of learning among his countrymen. It was- 
■very much owing to his exertions that female education was so generally 
“taken up in Lahore. He also took an active part in the establishment 
?of the literary society known as the Anj^man-i^Funjab, Fakir Shamas- 
iid-din died in 1872 leaving three sons. The eldest, Burhan-ud-din, 
‘Commenced life as a Pleader in 1866. In the following year he became 
a Naib-Tahsildar, and soon rose to be a Tahsildar and a Superintendent 
•of Settlements. He was promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner in 1882, Four years later his services were lent to the Bhopal 
State, and he was employed as Nmb-Wazir-i-Mal (Assistant Eeveuue 
Minister) on a salary of Es. 500 per mensem. In January 1888, the title 
of Khan Bahadur was conferred on him in recognition of his meritorious 
-services. He had been confirmed after his father’s death as holding in 
perpetuity a jagir of about nine hundred acres of land in Eakh Eaiwind 
Kadim in the Lahore Tahsil; and the proprietary rights in this plot were 
-formally ceded to him by Government in 1885. He married the daughter 
^of Sayad Najib Ali Bokhari of Kanga Gil, Batala, and died without issue 
in 1890. 

Shamas-ud-din’s second son, Zain-ul-Abdin, became a Pleader in 
1866 and died in 1904 leaving no children. Fakir Shahab-ud-din, third 
son of Shamas-ud-din, was a Naib-Tahsildar, and for short periods held 
“the offices of District Inspector of Schools at Lahore, and overseer of the 
Eavi ferries. He died in 1908, and his only son, Hajam-ud-din, became 
A Haib-Tahsildar in Karnal. 
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The late ISTaobahar-ud-din, only son of Zahur-ud-din, left two sons^ 
If tikhar-ud-din and Iktadar-ud-din, who were brought up by their grand- 
father. The eldest, Fakir Sayad Iftikhar-ud-din, succeeded to the seat, 
held by Zahur-ud-din in the Provincial Darbars, on the latter’s death. 
This was the highest seat in Darbar held by any member of the family,, 
and Fakir Iftikhar-ud-din was properly speaking, the head of the family,, 
as the descendant of the eldest son of his great-grandfather, Nur-ud-din. 
He, however, out of respect and affection for his great-uncle. Fakir- 
Sayad Kamr-ud-din, whose daughter he married, consented to an 
arrangement whereby he was to sit below Kamr-ud-din in Darbar during 
the latter’s lifetime, and Kamr-ud-din was to be recognised as the head 
of the family. Iftikhar-iid-din entered the service of Governmejit in 
1886, and was promoted to the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner- 
in 1899. After serving for some years as Mir Munshi to the Punjab- 
Government, he was transferred to Hawalpindi as Hevenue Assistant, 
and later worked as Extra Assistant Settlement OjSEicer in that district. 
In 1906 his services were lent to the Tonk State in Eajputana, where he* 
was employed as Eevenue Member of the Council. In the latter part 
of the same year he was deputed by Government to act as Attache on 
the staff of the Amir of Afghanistan, on the occasion of* His late Majesty’s- 
visit to India. In 1907 he was ^.ppointed to the important post of British 
Envoy at Kabul. He owned about a thousand acres of land in Lyallpur 
and two hundred acres in Lahore. He died in 1914. His brother, 
Iktadar-ud-din, has been serving in the police. 

Fakir Sayad Kamr-ud-din, third son of Fakir Nur-ud-din, was as 
already stated, recognized as head of the family. He was born in 1827‘ 
and twenty years later accompanied his father on a deputation sent by 
Maharaja Dalip Singh to bid farewell to Lord Hardlnge on his departure* 
from India. On this occasion he received a handsome khilat. In 
1848 he was appointed by Sir F . Currie, Eesident at Lahore, to accom- 
pariy the Maharani on a pilgrimage to Benares, and vras later appointed 
to the personal staff of Maharaja Dalip Singh. In 1882 a khilat of 
Es 600 was conferred on him by Sir Eobert Bgerton, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and in the same year he was granted proprietary rights in 
seven hundred ghumaons of waste land in the Lahore Tahsil, where he- 
founded a village, naming it Jalalabad after his second son. The jagit' 
rights in this village were granted to him in 1887, with succession to his* 
son, Jalal-ud-din. In 1905 he was granted ten squares of land in the 
Chenab colon 3 . He enjoyed a political pension of EvS. 00 per mensem. 
He was for some years a member of the Lahore Municipal Committee^ 
and of the District Board, and was also the senior Honorary Magistrate- 
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in Lahore. He was also one of the oldest Fellows of the Punjab TJni- 
Teisitj^ and a Provincial Darbari. In all these capacities he rendered 
•valuable services, which were recognized by the bestowal on him of 
the title of Khan Bahadur on the occasion of Her late Majesty’s Jubilee 
.ill 1887, and by a Companionship of the Order of the Indian Empire 
,granteti on January 1st, 1909. He throughout his long life exercised 
.n strong influence for good in Lahore, where he was regarded with 
4iffection and respect by all classes. He was a storehouse of historical 
learning and his conversation abounded with interesting tales of the 
•past glories of Lahore. His venerable aspect and courtly manners were 
both reminiscent of an older generation. He died in 1909. 

His eldest son. Fakir Sayad Zafar-ud-din, was a Deputy Superinten- 
^dent of Railway police at liahore, and in recognition of his services was 
.granted the title of Khan Sahib. He was an Honorary Magistrate at 
Lahore. His eldest son, Hussain-ud-din, is a Sub-Inspector of Police in 
the Montgomery district and is a Provincial Darbari. His second son, 
Jalal-nd-din, was educated at the Aitchison College and appointed a 
Munsif in 1899. He was promoted to Extra Assistant Commissionership 
in 1907, and resided in Lahore on his retirement and until his death in 
1938. He held revenue free estate, called Jallalabad after his own name 
and had 12 squares of land in the Lahore Tahsil. Fakir Jalal-ud-din’s 
eldest son, Muqis-ud-din, is an Honorary Lieutenant in the Territorial 
Force. Khan Sahib Zaffar-ud-din’s youngest son, Hassan-ud-din, is an 
Assistant Station Master at: the Lahore Railway Station. 

Fakir Hafi^-ud-din, the fourth son of Nur-ud-din, retired in 1886 
-after serving for many years as a Tahsildar in the Punjab. He lost his 
only son, Muhammad Ikbal-ud-din, in 1881, and himself died in 1899. 

Of Fakir Aziz-ud-din’s descendants, Sultau-ud-din, the eldest son of 
Firoz-ud-din, was a Settlement Tahsildar and died in harness in 1904. 
‘So did Hasar-uc^-diii, second son of Firoz-ud-din, who was a Yeteri- 
aary Inspector, Hadir-ud-din, the third son of Firoz-ud-din, is a clerk 
in the police department. Hassan-ud-din, the younger brother of 
Firoz-ud-din, had two sons, of whom one Jalal-nd-din was an Executive 
OfSicer in the Andamans and is now retired from service. Another mem- 
ber of the family, Hajum-ud-din, has retired from the post of a Tah- 
sildar and holds an hereditary jagir in perpetuity at Burbampur in 
the Lahore Tahsil. 

At the present time there is hardly any gentleman of outstanding 
'importance among the descendants of this historic family. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR DIWAN KRISHNA KISHORE DHARIWALA. 


LALA JAWALA NATH. 

Lala KaramChand 
(died 1886). 


Diwan Tara Ohand 
(died 1858). 


Lala Mangal Sen 
(died 1864). 

Lala BudbaMal 
(died 1919). 

Three generations. 


Diwan Batan 
Ghacd 
(died 1872). 


Diwan Bhagwan 
< ass. 

(died 1906). 

Diwan Baj Kumar 
(died 1909). 


r 


Bup Chand. 


Barkat Bam 
(died 1864). 


Diwan Sahib Hamam 
Das 

(died 1914). 


Diwan Moti Ram 
(born 1865). 

Durga Das 
(born 1886). 

1 

Haxi Eishaa 
(bom 1927). 


DIWAU BAHAiuB DIWAN ^ram 
EBISEEAEISEOBE (died 1906). 

(bom 1874). 


L 


Jaigopal 
(born 1883). 

Two sons. 


Hari Krishna Das 
(bom 1899). 


Kesho Das 
(bom 1903). 


Hari Charan Das 
(bom 1907). 

Marohar Lai 
(born 1934). 


Hari Bhajan Da» 
(born 1910). 


Ham Pr shad 
(born 1925). 


Lakshaman Prashad 
(t^orn 1925). 


Baghunath Sahai 
(born 1918). 


Jwala Sahai 
(bom 1922). 


Gobind Sahai 
(bom 1923). 


Ganga Sahai 
(born 1927). 


Lachhmi Sahai 
(bom 1928). 


The family of Diwan Knshna Kishore Dhariwala, came originally 
from Payal, a village situated between Ludbiana and Patiala, and held 
various revenue appointments mder the Muhammadan Emperors. When 
the Sikhs rose to power, Jawala Nath entered the service of Sardar 
Oharat Singh SukarohaMa as a munsU, and remained with him and his 
son, Mahan Singh, till his death. Karam Chand was first employed hy 
SardM Bishan Singh Kalal, the confidential agent of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who retired in the year 1813 to Benares, where he died. Karam 
Chand m course of time was promoted to offices of trust under the- 
Maharaja. He accompanied him in 1805 on his secret visit to Hardwar, 
and the foUowing year was employed as an agent in the arrangements. 
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COD eluded between tbe Lahore State and the Sikh chiefs south of the 
Sutlej. He also assisted in drawing* up the Treaty of the 26th April, 
1809, with the British Government. Some time before, he had been 
placed at the head of the Lahore office, if that can be called an office^ 
where no accounts were regularly kept. Bhawani Das first introduced 
a system of accounts in 1809, from which time Karam Chand worked 
uiider him, and remained in the office till his death in 1836. 

His eldest son, Tara Chand, had entered the service of Government 
when very young, and his first employment was in Peshawar, under 
Diwan Earpa Earn, in 1822. He was sent in the following year to 
Kangra, with civil and military authority, to collect the revenue, and 
in 1832 was posted at Perozepore to reduce the turbulent inhabitants of 
that district to order, and to suppress dacoity, which had become very- 
common. Tara Chand was afterwards made Diwan, and placed in charge- 
of Bannu, Tonk and Dera Ismail Elhan. His administration here was^ 
not very successful. Of all the frontier chiefs, no one was more hostile 
to the Sikhs than Dilasa Khan of Bannu. Diwan Tara Chand, who^ 
had with him the fiower of the Sikh cavalry, the chiefs of Atari, Majitha, 
Naka and Butala, led his force of eight thousand men and twelve guns 
against the little fort of Dilasa Khan, but was ignominiously repulsed 
with a loss of three hundred killed, including the younger, Jai Singh 
Atariwala, and five hundred wounded. When the Maharaja heard of 
this repulse he was very indignant and fined the Diwan Es. 7,000. Tara 
Chand also quarrelled with Eaja Suchet Singh, who was in authority 
in the Derajat, and who could not endure the Diwan’s independent 
spirit; so Tara Chand, making a virtue of necessity, and pleading ill- 
health and his desire to make his peace with heaven, left the Punjab in 
1838 for Benares, where he died in 1858. 

Mangal Sen, the second son of Karam Chand, was commandant of a 
cavalry regiment under the Darbar. After annexation he received a 
pension of Es. 480 a year. He died in November, 1864, leaving one son, 
Lala Budha Mai, who was an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the- 
Punjab. The latter retired as an Additional District Judge in 1914. 
Budha Mai’s eldest son, IJttam Chand, rose to be a Sub- Judge. He was 
granted the title of Diwan in 1930. His two sons, Khushal Chand and 
Iqbal Kishan, are Sub-Inspectors of Police. The third son, Puran 
Chand, died in the prime of his life in 1923, while he was serving as an 
Excise Inspector. His son, Permanand, was therefore taken in the 
Excise Department and is serving at present as Sub-Inspector. Earn 
Nath, the eldest son of Girdhari Lai, is a graduate in Law and is a 
Sub-Inspector of Police; so is Bishamber Das. Diwan Kahan Chand 
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-was al first employed in tlie police department of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala as superintendent. In 1921 he -w'as employed hy 
Government as Tahsildar. In 1924 the Government sent him on depu- 
•tation to Suiet State as Revenue and Judicial Secretary. Three years 
later he was made an Extra Assistant Commissioner. In 1931 the litle 
of Diwan was conferred upon him as a courtesy title. He holds 
a saiiad for distinguished work in connection with the Red Cross 
movement. He is at present working as Revenue A.ssistant at Multan. 


Ratan Chand, third son of Karam Chand, was a great favourite of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and, when quite a hoy, used to he in constant 
attendance at Court. When the first down began to grow upon his 
lip and chin, Ranjit Singh gave him the nickname of Dhariwala or ‘ the 
bearded to distinguish him from Ratan Chand Dogal, who was four 
.years younger, and who had consequently no beard at all. He was in 
1829 appointed to the postal department on Rs. 200 a month, with 
certain assignments from the revenues of Peshawar and Hazara. He re- 
mained in this department during the reign of Ranjit Singh and his 
successors, and under the Darbar was in the enjoyment of cash allow- 
ances to the amount of Rs. 2,610 and jagirs in Dinanagar, Khanowal, 
Tuhianagar, Tiwan, Bhindan, Hazara and Peshawar, worth Rs. 13,600. 
Ratan Chand happened to be in the Lahore fort when the Sindhanwalia 


chiefs seized it, and Raja Hira Singh, believing him their accomplice, 
fined him Rs. 30,000. This money was given back by Sardar Jawahir 
Singh after Hira Singh’s death. After the Sutlej campaign Ratan 
Chand was appointed Postmaster-General in the Punjab and did ex- 
cellent service throughout the rebelUon of 1848-49. His department 
had at this time to contend with great difficulties, but the Postmaster- 
General’s energy and ability enabled him to surmount them. On the 
annexation of the Punjab certain of his jagirs, amounting to Rs. 6,800, 
were released to him for life, free of all service, and a^ garden worth 
Rs. 200 near the Shahalmi gate of Lahore was released to his male heirs 
in perpetuity. Ratan Chand was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of 
the City of Lahore in 1862 and a Member of the Municipal Committee. 
He was one of the most active and intelligent of the Honorary Magis- 
tr^es , and through his liberality the city of Lahore was, much embel- 
lished. The most striking of the public works constructed by him is the 
ne «arai and tank near the Shahalmi gate. He also had a large share 
in e ormation of the public gardens round the city; and when ever 
money was required for any work of pubHc utiKty, Ratan Chand showed 
bimself liberal in the extreme. He was created a Diwan by the Supreme 

Government m January, 1866 . He died in 1872 
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His eldest son, Diwan Bliagwan Das, received a jagir grant tinder a 
'sariad, dated 7tli January, 1874, valued at Hs. 2,585. He was an 
Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, a member of tbe District Board and 
Municipal Committee, and a Provincial Darbari. His public services 
were on several occasions recognized by Government and tlie hereditary 
title of Diwan was conferred on him in 1892 ; he took a keen interest in 
all matters connected with the welfare of the city, and invariably showed 
that he possessed a public and enlightened spirit. He erected several 
buildings, including a thakurdwara on the edge of a fine tank made by 
his father. He died in 1906, and his son, Diwan Haj Kumar, succeeded 
to the family jagir and properly, and to his father’s title and seat in 
Darbar. He was an Honorary Magistrate and was recognised as the 
head of the family. He died in 1909. 

Lala Harnam Das, younger brother of Diwan Hatan Ohand, was an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and retired from Government service in 
1896. He was an Honorary Magistrate at Lahore, and was for some 
years Sub-Eegistrar, but resigned this latter ofidce on account of old age 
in 1907. He was granted 6 squares of land on the Gugera branch of the 
Chenab canal in recognition of his good services. He died in 1914. 
His son, Moti Earn, rose to be a Tahsildar and is at present on the re- 
tired list. He is a man of considerable literary calibre, being a poet 
and a writer in the Persian language, and enjoys the courtesy title of 
Diwan from Government. Diwan Moti Eam’s only son, Lala Durga 
Das, is a Deputy Collector (Irrigation) in the Karnal district. 

Diwan Eaj Kumar’s son, Diwan Krishna Kishore, now the head of 
the family, received his education at the Central Model School and at 
the Government College, Lahore, up to the Intermediate standard. In 
1908 he was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in the city, which office 
he continued to hold until 1936. He succeeded to the family property, 
the jagir, the hereditary title and the Provincial seat in the Darbar of 
his father. In 1911 he was presented a certificate on the occasion of the 
Coronation by His late Majesty King George Y. In 1919 he received 
another certificate in recognition of his efforts in connection with the 
Indian War Loan and later was awarded a sanad together with a khilat 
of Es. 200 for the good work done by him during the Punjab distur- 
bances of that year. In 1922 the title of Diwan Bahadur was conferred 
upon him. He is a prominent member of the Sanatan Dharam Com- 
munity. Diwan Bahadur Diwan Krishna Kishore was also a member of 
the Managing Committee of the Aitchison Chiefs’ College and of the 
Queen Mary College tor many years. He is on the Board of censors of 
films and is director of several electrical, sugar and banking concerns. 
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His eldest son, Hari Kishan Dass, lias studied up to tlie B.A. standard 
and the second son, Kesho Dass, is a B.A^ LL.B, and a Tahsildar in the 
Punjab. His third son, Haricharan Dass, is also a B.A., LL.B., and is. 
managing a sugar mill. His fourth son, Hari Bhajan Dass, is study- 
ing aeronautical engineering in England. 
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THE LATE GOSWAMI PANDIT BHAGWAN DASS. 


SHRI GOSWAMI PANDIT BEIJ BHDSHUNJI. 


Three generations. 

ShribriJ Boy 
(died 1883). 


lia 


Pandit Madlinsudan 
(died 1863). 


p i 

Pandit Radha Kishan Pandit Hari Pandit Balkishan 
(died 1875). Kishan (died 18S0). 

Pan^t Eislu psh | Pandit Mohan Lai 

(died 1889). Pandit Amar Nath (died 1862). 

' (died 1929). 


Pandit Deyiditta 
Prasad 
(died 1876). 


Kishor 

Lai 

(diedlS68), 


Pandit 
Bans! Lai 
(died 1897), 


r 


-j 


a r 

Sohan 

Lai 

(dead). 


r ^ "1 

PANDIT Pandit 

BHAGWAN DASS Shambu Nath 
(died 1939). (died 1926). 

’ L_ 


Bam 

Lai 

(died 

1893). 


Panna fjal 
(born 1886). 


^ r— 

Dnrga 
Dutta 
(died 
1864). 

Par^uman 

Lai 

(died 1895). 


'1 


Shanti Parkash Nath 
(born 1918). 


Onkar Nath 
(born 1920). 


Jogendra Nath 
(born 1922). 


11 


Pandit Sheo Oharan Das 
(bom 1900). 




Pandit i^idar Nath 
(born I9O6). 


Pandit 

DutI 

Prasad 

(died 

1918). 

Sheodutt 

Prasad 

(born 

1894). 

Madan 

Mohan 

(bom 

1912 )* 


Pandit Sushil Kumar 
(bom 1932). 


Pandit Vijay Kumar 
(bom 1934). 


The traditions of this Brahman f axnily go hack to the year 1244 when 
Ala-ud-din Masud was King of Delhi. In this year, on account of the 
persecutions suffered at the hands of the Muhammadans, the whole family 
emigra,ted, with other Hindus, from the sacred city of Muttra to Doh 
near Multan. This new home was singularly chosen and could hardly 
have been a pleasanter residence than Muttra, as at this very time, 
according to-Farishta, it was overrun hy an army of Mughals from 
Kandhar. Some time afterwards the family settled at Lahore, but 
when happier times came round returned to its old home at Muttra. 
One ancestor of Eadha Kishan, hy name Harayan Das, was celebrated for 
his learning and piety, and is mentioned in the BhagatTnala or ‘ Fidiir’s 
NecJdaee ’ of Nahhaji. A farman of the Emperor Jahangir, grsmted to 
Kishan Lai, great-gran^on of Narayan Das, twenty-four bighas of land 
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Muttra for the purpose of growing the flowers used in Hindu worship, 
is still extant. This document has every mark of being genuine, and 
hears the date 1610 A. D. 

Brij Bhushan, son of Kishori Lai, was the very Diogenes of Brah- 
mans. The Emperor Shah Jahan, hearing of his piety, paid him a visit, 
and was so pleased at his derivation of the word Hindu, from ^hzn\ an 
abbreviation of ‘ Hinsa Sanskrit sin, and du, abbreviation of dur , 
Sanskrit and Persian far, ' far from sin ’, that he desired the Brahman 
to ask any favour of him and it should be granted. Do me then the 
favour ”, said Brij Bhushan, of never paying me another visit 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, Kewal Nain, the youngest son of 
Brij Bhushan, went to Jaipur, at the invitation of Baja Jai Singh I. 
Here he obtained the charge of a temple, with a jagir for its support, 
which is still held by his descendants. Bansi Dhar, his grandson, was a 
man of great piety, and numbered among his disciples Suraj Mai, the 
famous Eaja of Bhartpur. 

Brij Eaj, or as he was generally called Brij Lai, settled in Lahore 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. He was very much respected 
by the Bhangi chiefs, who were then rulers of the city ; and when Eanjit 
Singh rose to power he was made Pandit, and appointed to read and 
explain the sacred Sanskrit books. He held this office, remaining in high 
favour with the Maharaja till his death in 1833. Like his father. 
Pandit Madhusudan was a great scholar, and there was no other Pandit 
in Lahore who had so extensive an acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. 
Qh 1808 he was appointed Dana Daaksh, or almoner to the Maharaja, 
and chief Darbar Pandit, both which offices he held till the annexation. 
Madhusudan married the daughter of Misra Batalia, the great Amritsar 
banker. He was a great favourite of the Maharaja, who in 1824 
appointed his son, Eadha Kishan, tutor to the young Eaja Hira Singh, 
whose after-life, mean, sensual and untrue, did not certainly say much 
for his education. 

Eadha Eishan, who was, like his father, a Darbar Pandit, was in 
1846 appointed to superintend the education of the young Maharaja 
Dalip Singh. 

Pandit Madhusudan held under the Sikh Grovernment jagirs of the 
value of Es. 9,935. One village, Kila Ghijar Singh, had been granted 
by Eanjit Singh as a Dharma/rth to Brij Lai and his heirs for ever. 
The other villages included in the estate were grants to Pandit Madhu- 
4Budan himself. These were, in 1851, released for life, and two gardens 
.at Lahore and Dinanagar granted in perpetuity. 
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Pandit MadLusudan died in 1863. Witt tis ttree elder sons lie tad 
Tiolently quarrelled, and te consequently left tis entire property, witt 
tte perpetual jagir, to Deyi Ditta Prasad, tis fourtt son by a second 
wife. Ttis disposition was contested by tte otter teirs in tte civil 
courts. Ultimately, towever, tte matter was compromised. Devi Ditta 
Prasad retained all tte patrimony witt tte exception of tte jagir revenue, 
wtict was divided equally amongst all tte sons. Devi Ditta Prasad died 
in 1876 and was succeeded by tis son. Pandit Jwala Dat Prasad, wto was 
a Provincial Darbari, but occupied a seat in Divisional Darbar below that 
of his cousin, Amar Ifatt. 

Hari Kistan died before tis fatter, in 1861. He held a considerable 
position under tte Sikt Government and enjoyed jagirs of tte value of 
Rs. 900, in addition to a salary for acting as a writer of tte Dtarm- 
Stastra law. On tis death tis jagirs lapsed, a life pension of Rs. 180 
per annum being continued to tis widow. He left one son. Pandit Amar 
Natt, wto was an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore and a Divisional Dar- 
bari. Amar Nath tad, since tte death of Bansi Lai in 1897, been re- 
cognized as head of tte family. 

Of tte jagir of Pandit Radta Eistan, amounting to Rs. 5,270, 
Rs. 4,700 were released for life, and a garden yielding Rs. 100 per annum 
in perpetuit 3 ^. Radta Kistan died in 1875. He was well known and 
was much respected. His exertions in tte cause of education were 
considerable. He was one of tte first to advocate female education, and 
when tte American Mission opened an English School at Lahore tis 
sons were among the first pupils. He sent one of them to study at tte 
Lahore Medical College when tte prejudices against it were still strong. 
Tte Pandit was a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, well versed in Hindu 
law. When tte Punjab University was founded Pandit Radta Kistan 
set himself out to proclaim its merits throughout the different States of 
tte Punjab, and was thus instrumental in securing large donations from 
most of tte chiefs. In recognition of these special services and of tis 
scholarly attainments, the Pandit was made a member of tte Senate and 
was appointed one of tte board of examiners in Sanskrit; and tte 
Sanskrit Text Society of London conferred upon him tte honour of 
membership. He published a Sanskrit grammar, a manual of Hindu 
medicine and otter learned works. The Pandit was held in tte highest 
esteem by tte late Sir Donald Mcleod, whose certificate of the Pandit’s- 
merits is worthy of record. It is dated 22nd August, 1870; Pandit 
Radta Kistan is one of tte worthiest, most respected and most valuable 
of the citizens of Lahore. He is a man of learning, and has done much 
to promote tte interests of Oriental learning. It was a letter addressed 
by him to tte Viceroy wtict led to tte adoption by Government of more 
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•trenuoTifl and systematic measures for the preservation and collection of 
manuscripts than was formerly the case. He is a correspondent of Pro- 
fessor Goldstrucker, through whom he has presented valuable manuscripts 
to the Sanskrit Text Society, and he has been a most hearty and useful 
promoter of the Punjab University College movement. He has credit- 
ably assisted the ofiBicers of Government at all times in educational 
matters; he has taken an especially active interest in the cause of female 
education; and on no occasion has he been found wanting, when any 
opportunity has been afforded him, of assisting in matters calculated to 
promote the public good 

Professor Goldstrucker, who received a catalogue of the contents 
of the Pandit’s Sanskrit library, expressed his surprise at its “ magni- 
ficence and richness; many of its works being utterly unknown in 
Europe In 1884 the Local Government confirmed his proprietary 
right in two thousand acres in the Chunian Tahsil to his son, Bishi Kesh, 
he having fulfilled the condition of bringing one-half under cultivation 
within fifteen years of the grant. The Pandit made a garden in this 
village (Kot Eadha Kishan) along the line of the railway between Lahore 
and Multan, and he built a conoimodious bungalow with out-oiGdces and 
a fine tank, and in other ways greatly improved his property. To Pandit 
Eishi Kesh was continued for life a jagir income of Es. 1,200, the re- 
mainder having lapsed jupon the death of Eadha Kishan. He held in 
addition the village of Kot Eadha Kishan already mentioned, yielding a 
rental of about Es. 6,000. 

Pandit Eishi Kesh joined the board of Honorary Magistrates at 
Lahore in 1878. He was appointed a member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1870, and succeeded his father in the Senate of the Punjab 
University. Much of his time was devoted to the public service; and 
his family possess many testimonials in the form of sanads from Govern- 
ment acknowledging his assistance on various occasions. He died in 
1888, much regretted by all classes. 

His eldest son, Pandit Bansi Lai, who succeeded him, died childless 
in 1897. He left the land in the Chunian Tahsil and a small garden near 
Lahore to his widows. On his death Pandit Amar Hath succeeded to his 
seal in Divisional Darbar and to one-third of the family jagirs. An 
equal share was held by Jwala Dat Prasad, and the remaining third was 
held jointly by Sohan Lai and Panna Lai. Pandit Amar Nath was in 
addition the proprietor of certain amount of land in the Lahore and 
Sharakpur Tahsils, and of house-property in Lahore. He was an Hono- 
rary Magistrate in Lahore. During the Great War he helped in the work 
of recruitment and of collection of War loans. Besides he held a 
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Tagya (a religious and ceremonious prayer meeting) on tlie banks of 
“tke river Eavi for several days, in honour of the Goddess Durga who 
might vouchsafe victory to the Allies. He was granted a sanad in 
recognition of his War services. He held several certificates and testi- 
monials from the Punjab Officials of his time; and was granted eight 
squares of land in the Sheikhupura district. He also inherited the land- 
ed property of Pandit Hansi Lai on the death of his childless widows. 
He died in 1929. 

Pandit Amar Hath was succeeded by his eldest son, Bhagwan Dass, 
to the headship of the f amil5’', the dastar handi ceremony being per- 
formed at his house by the then Deputy Commissioner. Goswami Bhag- 
wan Das served for several years as Tahsildar in the Punjab. A part of 
his service was spent in the Poonch State as a lent officer. He was a 
Provincial Darbari. During the Great War Pandit Bhagwan Dass pro- 
cured many recruits in his official capacity as a Tahsildar from the Am- 
ritsar district. This fact is borne out by several letters which the 
'Goswami held in his possession. He was awarded a war badge, a sanad 
and a cash khilat of Es. 200 for his War work. He also did very useful 
work in connection with the Akali agitation. He was exempt from cer- 
tain provisions of the Arms Act. Goswami Pandit Bhagwan Dass held 
large landed and house property in the districts of Lahore, Amritsar and 
Sheikhupura. His brother, Goswami Pandit Shambu Hath, who is now 
dead, also rendered valuable services to Government during the Great 
War in the capacity of a Tahsildar. He was also granted a khilat worth 
Es. 200 cash and a letter of appreciation by Government. Pandit Bhag- 
wan Dass died in 1939 leaving two sons ; the elder. Pandit Shiv Charan 
Dass, is an Advocate at Lahore; the younger. Pandit Kidar Hath, is a 
Bachelor of Science and is studying Medicine at the Eing Edward 
Medical College, Lahore. Pandit Shiv Charan Dass did some publicity 
work in connection with the suppression of the Akali agitation at Batala, 
which was approved by the Deputy Commissioner of Gurdaspur. 

Among the junior branch of the family may be mentioned Pandit 
Sewa Dutt Prashad who is leading .a retired life and devoting himself 
to the study of Sanskrit. Pandit Amar Hath’s younger brother, Shambu 
Hath, was educated at the Aitchison College and was later appointed as 
Tahsildar. 
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SHAIKH GHIAS-UD^DIN. 


MUHAMMAD AFZAL KHAN. 


Shaikh Ujala. 

Shaikh G-hulam Mohi-ud-Din 
(died 1845). 


Kalalsihan. 
Uahi Bakhsh. 


Shaikh SandeKhan^ 
(died 1888). 

Muhammad Hussaiu^ 
Khan 

(died 1908). 


Nawab Imam-ud-Din 
Khan 

(died 1869). 

Shaikh (Ihulam 
Mahbub Subhani 
(died 1903). 

Saadatmand Khan 
(died 1867). 


GHIAS-ut-DIN 
(born 1903). 


Shaikh Firoz-ud-Din 
(died 1880). 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-Din 
(died 1920). 

Shaikh Riaz-ud-Din 
Ahmad 
(died 1934). 


L lii] 


Zahir-ud-Din 
(born 1923). 


Ghulam Mohi< 
ud-Din 
(born 1930). 


Ghulam Muin-ud^ 
Din 

(born 1906). 

Ghulam !iutab- 
ud-Din 
(bom 1934). 


Shaikli TJjala, of tlie Kalal tribe, was a munshi in the service^ of 
Sardar Bhup Singh of Hoshiarpur. His son, Ghulam Muhi-uddin, when 
Tery young, attracted the attention of Diwan Moti Ram, son of the 
celebrated General Mokham Chand, who placed him in attendance on 
his second son, Sheo Dayal. Here he soon became a man of importance, 
and managed all the affairs of Sheo Dayal, whose two brothers, Earn 
Dayal and Barpa Ram, also favoured the ypung man and advanced his 
interests. 


In 1823, when Muhammad Azim Khan of Kabul had marched to 
Peshawar to attack the Sikhs, Ranjit Singh wished, if possible, to induce 
the Afghans to retire without fighting. Kirpa Ram put Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din forward as well-suited to carry on the negotiation, and he accord- 
ingly bought over the ‘ Pir ’, or spiritual adviser of Muhammad Azim 
Khan, who persuaded the Sardar to retire to protect his family and 
treasure at Michni, which the Sikhs intended to seize. Tar Muhammad 
Khan, brother of Muhammad Azim Khan, was also under Sikh infiuence, 
and the result was that the Afghan army was hastily broken up, an4 
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retired in confusion upon Miclini and Jalalabad. Mabaraja Ranjit Singh 
took possession of Peshawar, and, not thinking it wise to remain there 
long, diyided the territory between Tar Muhammad Khan and Dost 
Mnhammad Khan, and returned to Lahore. Before he left, Q-hnlam 
Muhi-nd-din was sent on a mission to Mnhammad Azim Khan, on the 
part of the Maharaja. He told the Sardar of the capture of Peshawar, 
and its delivery to the brothers who had betrayed him; and the newa 
so affected the chief with mortification and anger, that he fell ill and died 
twenty-two days later. 

In 1827 Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din accompanied his patron, Kirpa 
Ram, to Kashmir, where the latter had been appointed governor. The 
Shaikh became sole agent for Kirpa Ram, and he exercised his power 
with great cruelty and tyranny. In 1831, when through the enmity 
of Raja Dhian Singh, Kirpa Ram was recalled, Q-hulam Muhi-ud-din 
was also summoned to Lahore, fined and imprisoned. But later in the 
same year he again proceeded to Kashmir as agent and lieutenant of 
Prince Sher Singh, who had been nominated to succeed Kirpa Ram. The 
Prince knew little business, and the Shaikh acquired more power than 
ever, which he used more ruthlessly than before. The people cried out 
bitterly against his oppression, and, to add to their distress Kashmir 
was in 1832 visited by famine. The Shaikh was again recalled to Lahore 
and fined. He protested against the amount of the fine, which he said 
he could never pay; and the Maharaja directed Misar Rup Lai to con- 
fiscate his property at Hoshiarpur. There were found concealed no less 
than lakhs of rupees. Vainly the Shaikh swore that this was money 
accumulated by his father in the service of Sardar Bhup Singh, but 
Ranjit Singh well knew that the little Sardar had never seen a lakh of 
rupees in his life, and that the treasure had been wrung from the starv- 
ing Kashmiris. He confiscated the whole, and fined the Shaikh 
Rs. 25,000 besides. 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-din remained for some time out of employment, 
till Bhai Ram Singh, wishing to have a friend about the person of Hao 
Nihal Singh with ability sufficient to counteract the infiuence of his 
enemy, Diwan Hakim Rai, placed him in the service of the Prince. 
Here he rapidly became a great favourite ; and he accompanied the Prince 
to Peshawar and became his chief fiscal minister. In 1839 he was made 
governor of the Jullundur Doab, and in the hot season of the next year 
was sent with General Ventura to subdue the Rajputs of Mandi. The 
progress of the troops was slow and, in September, 1840, Sardar Ajit 
Singh Sindhanwalia was sent to their assistance with an additional force. 

When STao Mhal Singh was killed on the 5th November, the Shaikh 
was still in the hills; but he quickly returned to Lahore and espoused. 
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the caxise of Mai Ohand £axir, mother of the deceased Prince. When 
Sher Singh ascended the throne, the Shaikh excused his opposition to 
hi-m on the ground of fidelity to his late master, and so convinced Sher 
Singh of his sincerity that, on the arrival of the news of the murder of 
General Mihan Singh, Governor of Kashmir, by his own men on the 17th 
^pril, 1841, the Shaikh was appointed to succeed him. He immediately 
left for Kashmir, and his son, Imam-ud-din Khan, was suu^oned from 
Mandi to take charge of the Jullundur Doab. 

Kaja Gulab Singh was sent with Ghulam Muhi-ud-din to restore 
order in Kashmir. The former had his hill troops; the latter the Jul- 
lundur levies, chiefly Muhammadan. The Hazara troops and the 
Afghans of Pakhli and Dhamtaur who had 'revolted were, after some* 
fighting, reduced to submission, and lastly the Kashmir mutineers were 
defeated and disbanded. The Shaikh, who was governor more on the 
part of Baja Gulab Singh than of the Lahore State, raised new regiments, 
consisting partly of hill Eajputs, subjects of Ghilab Singh, and partly of 
Muhammadans. Being himself a Muhammadan, the Sikh authority 
in Kashmir depended thenceforward very much on the fidelity of Baja 
Gulab Singh. 

The leading man in the hill country was Sultan Zabardast Khan, 
Baja of Muzaffarabad. His capital, at which a small Sikh garrison was 
stationed, was on the road from Hazara into Kashmir. He was a man 
well disposed to the Lahore Government, in favour with Sher Singh, and 
-had done good service in putting down the mutiny in Kashmir. This 
chief, about two months after Sher Singh’s death, was treacherously 
seized while at prayers in a mosque by Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, imprisoned 
and his jagivs confiscated. 

At the same time disputes arose between Gulab Singh and his nephew, 
Hira Singh, and the former used every means to attach the people of 
Kashmir and the hills to himself. In this he partially succeeded; and 
at all events he showed the hill chiefs and Muhammadan population their 
own strength and the Sikh weakness so clearly that they determined to 
make a stand on their own account. Accordingly, in August, 1844, 
Habibulah Khan of Pakhli attacked the Sikh garrison of Khori; but 
Ghifiam Muhi-ud-din sent five hundred men to its relief, who defeated 
•the insurgents and slew their leader. Soon after this, Baja Sultan 
of Khon, jomed by a son of HabibuUah Khan and other hiU chiefs, 
-attacked and reduced Khori, and in October marched to Muzaffarabad 
and attacked the forts. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din sent nearly all his Sikh 
taroops to the relief of the garrison; but they were attacked and defeated 
•by the insurgents, who burnt the town and killed such of their Sikh 
pnsoners who would not adopt the Muhammadan faith. The son of 
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-Baja Zabardast Kban and tbe Eajas of Doblieta and TJri now joined the 
-insurgents, who became so strong that, in IsToyember, they seized Bara- 
anula and occupied tbe pargana of Saupiir, within a short march of the 
capital. 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-din now first informed the Court of Lahore of the 
insurrection. General Gulab Singh Povindia, then on Lis way to 
Peshawar, was ordered to advance into Eashmir with his troops. Re- 
inforcements were also sent by way of Poonch and Jammu, but those sent 
by Raja Gulab Singh soon halted, the depth of the snow being the excuse; 
but the real reason was that the Raja did not wish to co-operate heartily 
till he had secured some advantages for himself; a retention of the salt 
mine leases; the re-possession of Hazara; and the restoration to favour 
of chiefs like Chatar Singh Atariwala, who in the late quarrel had 
espoused his cause. 

The troops that marched by way of Poonch were commanded by Imam- 
ud-din Khan, son of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din. This young man, though 
he had served in the Deraj at under Prince Hao luhal Singh, had never 
been in action, and had no military reputation. He joined the Kashmir 
expedition with the greatest reluctance, and only consented to go on the 
understanding that no Sikh troops were to accompany him, for he was 
hated by them as the murderer •' of Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Misar Beli 
Ram. 

In the meantime Kashmir had been entirely overrun by the insur- 
. gents, and Ghulam Muhi-ud-din was shut up in the fort of Hari Parbat. 
The Muhammadan troops had revolted, the hill Rajas were all up in 
arms and the Sikhs found they had their most difficult conquest to make 
over again. 

Among the Tusufzais of Pakhli and Dhamtaur, and the tribes of 
Kaka and Bhamba, the insurrection was a religious one, and a man came 
■forward calling himself the Khalifa or vicar of the Sayad,t and was 
joined by all the fierce population in the attack upon Hazara and Kash- 
mir. 


♦After the destruction of the Sindhanwalias, Raja Hira Singh arrested Bhai Giunnukh 
Singh, Misar Beli Ram and his brother Ram Kishan, and made them over to Imam-ud-Din 
Khan, who confined them in the stables adjoining his house, and here, a few days later, they 
were all three murdered. 

Bhai Gurmukh Singh was an inveterate enemy of Raja Bhian Singh, and no surprise can 
be felt at Raja Hira Singh desiring his death; but Misar Beli Ram and his brother, though 
opposed in policy to Dhian Singh, were harmless men, and very generally beloved. Their death 
was barbarous and unnecessary. Misar Rup Lai who had been employed in 1832 to confiscate 
the property of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din* was brother of Misar Beli Ram. By the murder of the 
•latter it was supposed that the revenge of the Shaikhs, rather than that of Raja Hira Singh, 
vp'as satisfied. 

tSayad Ahmad, who was defeated and slain by Sher Singh and General Ventura in 1831. 
His followers (who were numerous aU over India) asserted that the river shrank back to aid 
Jus escape and : closed upon Jhis pursuers, and that he would reappear and lead them to 
'Victory. His last stand was made in Pakhli and Dhamtaur. 
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The force of Grulab Singh Povindia and Diwan Mul at length l 
advanced to MnzafEarabad and relieved the garrison. It then marched 
into the valley, and after some severe fighting the insurgents were defeat- 
ed. Raja Zabardast Khan was reinstated at MnzafEarabad, and the 
neighbonring Rajas were made subordinate to him. In February, 1845, 
Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din tried to open negotiations with the English 
Government, to which he tendered his allegiance and that of Raja . 
Rahim-ullah Khan of Rajaori. His proposals were rejected, and soon 
afterwards he died, it is believed, from poison, and his son, Imam-ud- 
din Khan, who was in Kashmir at the time, succeeded him as governor. 

The Shaikhs (as the father and son were called) had neither family 
nor influence, and were useful to the Lahore State, chiefly as being un- 
scrupulous collectors of revenue. Their names are not remembered with 
any afEection either in Kashmir or in the Jullundur Doab. They were 
hated by the Sikhs, and this was considered as a guarantee for their 
fidelity; but both father and son had a natural genius for treason and 
intrigue, which no considerations of prudence could overcome. 

Imam-ud-din Khan was governor of Kashmir when that province 
was made over to Maharaja Gulab Singh by the treaty of 16th March, 
1846. This transfer was not popular at Lahore, and to Raja Lai Singh, 
the minister, it was especially distasteful, for Gulab Singh had always 
been his rival and enemy. He accordingly sent instructions to Imam-ud- 
din Khan to oppose the Maharaja, and directed the troops to obey the 
Shaikh implicitly. Imam-ud-din Khan was willing enough to comply. 
He was very rich, and he understood that the success of the Maharaja 
signified not only the end of his exactions, but also the rigid scrutiny 
of his accounts by his declared enemies. It was popularly reported at 
this time that the family possessed from seventy lakhs to two crores of 
rupees ; and although this was doubtless an exaggeration, yet it is certain 
that the father and son had amassed an immense fortune during their 
occupation of Kashmir and Jullundur. 

It is possible that Imam-ud-din Khan, misapprehending the motives 
of the British Government, imagined that by the payment of a large 
sum of ready money he might be allowed to retain Kashmir as viceroy, 
and with this object was ready to carry out the instructions of Raja Lai 
Singh and make a prolonged resistance to show his own power and 


♦Diwaai Mul Raj was Governor of Hazara, and must not be confased with Diwan Mul * 
Raj, Governor of Mnltan. 



resources. But, wliatever were tlie reasons for liis conduct, lie disre- 
-garded tlie peremptory orders of the Darbar to evacuate the province; 
he induced by bribes many of the Maharajahs troops to join his standard ; 
.and with the assistance of Fakir-ullah Khan, son of Raja Rahim-ullah 
Khan of Rajaori and other hill chiefs, he retained possession of the 
greater part of the country until a large force was sent from Lahore 
against him. 

It was not until the army had reached the border of the Kashmir 
valley that the Shaikh, seeing further opposition to be useless, came into 
'Colonel Lawrence’s camp at Thana and surrendered himself. He then 
gave up two letters and an address to the troops serving under him, which 
'he stated contained the instructions of Raja Lai Singh, and in obedience 
to which he had acted. Although the sentiments of the minister towards 
Gulab Singh were notorious, it was thought hardly conceivable that he 
should have been foolish enough to put his signature to these treasonable 
‘documents; but on the return of the force to Lahore he was brought to 
trial. The authenticity of both the letters and the address to th-e troops 
was fully proved, and Lai Singh, convicted of deliberate treason, was 
deposed from the Wazarat and banished to Agra. Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
Khan, though a willing party to the treason, was pardoned, and his 
Lahore estates, which with his other property in that city had been 
confiscated were restored to him. 

The generous treatment he received seems to have made a favourable 
impression upon Imam-ud-din, and in 1848, when almost all were traitors 
to their Government, he remained faithful, though great efforts were 
made by the leaders of the rebellion to gain him to their side. In June, 
1848, with two thousand newly-raised troops, he marched to Multan to 
co-operate with the force of Lieutenant (the late Sir Herbert) Edwardes. 
Both he and his men behaved well, and distinguished themselves in 
several actions with the rebels. When peace was restored he received, 
as a reward for his services, the title of Kawab and a life cash pension of 
Rs. 11,600; and his jagir of Rs. 8,400 was confirmed to him. In 1857 
he raised, under the orders of Government, two troops of cavalry for 
service at Delhi. He died in March, 1859, aged 40, leaving one son, 
Shaikh Ghulam'Mahbub Subhani. 

In 1862, at the recommendation of the Punjab Government, the 
Supreme Government, sanctioned Rs. 6,600 of the jagir of Ghulam 
Mahbub Subhani being upheld in perpetuity and Rs. 2,800 to 
lapse at his death. After living the greater part of his life in Lahore, 
where he took no part in public affairs, the Shaikh died at Delhi in 1908 
•during the Coronation Darbar, which he was attending on the invitation 
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of Government. He left no direct heir, as both his sons died in infancy.. 
His daughter survived and received a pension of Rs. 1,200 per fl-TiTn^rn 
His jagir lapsed to Government, hut his cousin, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din,. 
inherited all his private property and became the head of the family. 

Shaikh Hasir-ud-din was an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the 
Punjab and for nearly three years Prime Minister of the Bahawalpur- 
State, a post his father, Firoz-ud-din,' had held before him. In 1910- 
he retired from the post of District and Sessions Judge and soon after 
was granted the family seat in the Provincial Darhars, which he held 
till his death in 1920. He had received the title of Eihan Bahadur in 
1909. Firoz-ud-din was appointed a Tahsildar in 1866. Five years later- 
his services were transferred to Bahawalpur State and he was appointed 
Collector of Minchinahad. He became a Sessions Judge in a few years, 
and in 1878 was selected for the high post of Wazir. In recognition of 
his eminent services in the Bahawalpur State, the Punjab Government 
conferred on him in 1878 the title of Honorary Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. He died in 1880. 

Mention may be made of Shaikh Sandhe Khan, second cousin of 
Nawab Imam-ud-din Khan, under whom he acted as Lieutenant in the 
Multan war, doing excellent service which was duly recognized by Gov- 
ernment. Shaikh Sandhe Kh a n was appointed an Honorary Magistrate- 
of Lahore in 1873, and performed the duties of his office till his death 
in 1888. In 1885 he received a grant of two thousand acres of land in. 
Tahsil Pakpattan, Montgomery, which was gradually brought under 
cultivation. After his death his son. Shaikh Muhammad Hussain, suc- 
ceeded to his property, as well as to his seat in Divisional Darbars. In 
1899 Muhammad Hussain was granted six squares of land in the Lyallpur 
district. He died in 1908. 


Shaikh Kasir-ud-din was succeeded by his only son, Riaz-ud-din, as 
the head of the family. Shaikh Riaz-ud-din was recruited directly as 
an Inspector of Police in the Punjab and was promoted to the rank of 
Deputy' Superintendent in 1918. For some time he served as Super- 
intendent of Police in the Kangra district. He succeeded to his 


father’s seat in the Provincial Darbar. He died in 1934. The only 
daughter of Shaikh Muhammad Hussain had been married to Shaikh 
Riaz-ud-din. From this marriage there are two sons ; Shaikh Gbias-nd- 
dm, the present head of the family and Shaikh Muin-ud-din. These two 
gentlemen have mhented by a will of their mother’s father his property 
also. After studying in the Aitchison College, Lahore, both of them. 
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Trent to England to complete their education. Shaikli Ghias-ud-Din, 
on Ids return, engaged himaelf in managing the family property. He 
is a member of the Indian Legislatiye Assembly since 1934. Shaikh 
Muin-ud-Din, took his B.A. degree from the Oxford University in 1928 
and entered the Indian Civil Service as the result of a competitive 
examination a year later. He is serving as Deputy Commissioner in 
the Punjab. 
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THE KAMLA FAMILY. 


bxjl^k:i. 

1 


crutazn Sizisl^ 

<died 1808). 


Ghodb Singflx S^ana]*. 


* 3 Pwo^tlier 

BOZLS. 


Tai Singli K-axula 
(died 1827). 


SizLsli 

(died 1821). 


Jalmal Singb. 
(died 1862). 


^xnar Sinsli 
(dead). 

L— 


isrifaa .1 Siusb 
(dead). 

1 

Two generaliioxia. 


KlLUBlial SioglL 
(dead). 


IPal Siosl^. 


O-yaia. Sizieii. 


Hial ^izisZi 
(dead). 


BarfeisharL 

Slash. 

Two sous. 


Bao-iodh Siogli 
(died ISOtt). 


TJjaseJP Siaelx 
(died 1002). 

Two geoeiratioxia. 


Sazii> Slosh 
(de ad). 


r 


lodai? Siogli 
(died 1018). 


Bisbao Siosh 
(boro 18T3). 


GurbalcliBli 
SiosrfaL 
(died 1903). 


Bassora 

Slosh 

(boro 1892). 
XTour aoiui. 


Teja Siosh 
(boro 1804). 


EToldip Siogh 
(boro 1024). 


Cbabarpal 

Siogh 

(boro 1800). 

Baljit Siogb 
(boro 1920). 


J3'oor 

ol»ber 


'V'lr 9^o| 
(died 18£ 


Cbogabra Siogb 
(died 1830 i. 


Besar Sioeh 
(dead). 


Bbexo Siogb 
(died 1862). 


Sardar Babador 
Sardar Shav 
Siogb (died 
1871). 


Boba Siogb 
(died 1876). 

Sardar Bal Siogb 
(dead). 


-A.jaib Siogb 
(died 1900). 


Two genera> 
tioos. 


Babb Siogb 
(dead ). 


Two oliber 
BOOS. 


Baf>ba Siogb 
(boro lOOl). 


BTartat* siogb 
(boro 1900). 


Sardar Sucbe1» 
Siogb 

(died 1872). 

Sardar B bagel 
Siogb (died 1024). 

Two genera- 
idooa. 


Baz Siogb 
(dead). 

Two geoe- 
ra^iODS 


Sardar Tara Singb 
(died 1016). 


Ghvao Singb 
(born 1876). 

Four sons. 


Bam Cbarao Slagb 
(died 1026). 

J 


Bagbbir Singb 
(dead). 


Baojib Siogb. 


Tarlob Siogb. 




GodL Singt, son o£ a Chaudhri of Manikala, was a follower of Sardar 
Hari SingK Bliangi, and tecame possessed of estates worth Rs. 40,000. 
On one occasion he and his brother, Uttam Singh, were besieged in a. 
small fort near Sialkot by some three hundred irregulars of Raja Ran jit 
Deo of Jammu. The horses belonging to the besieged were stabled with- 
out the walls, and Godh Singh, fearing that they might fall into th© 
hands of the enemy made a sally and disabled them all. The Rajputs, 
thinking they were about to be attacked, and frightened by the appa- 
rent audacity of the besieged, fled, and Sardar Hari Singh, when he 
heard of this needless destruction of the horses, said : “ This Godh 
Singh is a perfect Kamla (idiot) This uncomplimentary cognomen 
has since remained attached to the family. 

Godh Singh and his brother fought under the Bhangi chiefs against 
Ranjit Deo, Sansar Ghand Ratoch and the Sukarchakias, and on the 
death of Godh Singh, without issue, tTttam Singh succeeded to the 
estate; but both he and his two elder sons died soon afterwards, and Jai 
Singh became the head of the family. His jagirs were increased by 
Sardar Gulab Singh Bhangi to Rs. 50,000 ; and when that chief died in 
1800, J ai Singh joined Ranjit Singh, then lately master of Lahore. He 
was a good soldier and fought bravely in many campaigns, and received 
additional jagirs worth Rs. 40,000 in Sheikhupura, Sidhni and Bhaowal. 
In 1817, becoming too old for active service, the Maharaja appointed him 
a Judge at Amritsar, resuming all but Rs. 16,000 of his jagir, and.' 
granting him a cash allowance of Rs. 8,000. Jai Singh died in 1827. 
Of his sons, Mangal Singh had been killed at Mankera in 1821, and his 
jagirs of Rs. 9,000 had been continued to his son, Vir Singh. Jaimal 
Singh, the second son, had also acquired a separate estate of Rs. 8,000;. 
but on his father’s death both his and the jagirs of hie nephew were 
resumed, and in their stead the Maharaja granted Jai Singh’s estate, 
less the village of Rasulpur in the Cis-Sutlej States, which was worth 
Rs. 8,000. Amar Singh, the third son of Jai Singh, received an annuity 
of Rs. 800, while the three younger sons of Mangal Singh were provided 
for; Chugatra Singh being made Risaldar in General Tentura’s Brigade, 
and Khem Singh and Sher Singh receiving the village of Patti in 
Kasur, with a cash allowance. When Vir Singh died in 1838 half his 
estate was resumed, and the remainder divided between his brother and 
his sou, Buta Singh. Jaimal Singh was commandant in the Charyari 
Horse, and served under Raja Suchet Singh on the frontier and else- 
where. At annexation Rs. 2,000 of his jagir were maintained for his 
life. Sher Singh and Buta Singh joined the rebels in 1848 and lost 
everything; and the Rs. 4,000 jagi/r of Ehem Singh, whose conduct 
was suspicious, was reduced to Rs. 1,000. The latter’s two widows were 
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alive in 1909 and were in receipt of small pensions. On tlie death, of 
Jaimal Singi, Lis sons received a pension of Es. 666. Lai Singh., tLe 
Qjily surviving son enjoyed Lis sLare until Lis deatL, NiLal SingL s was 
inLerited by Lis two sons, Amr SingL and Gan da SingL, and ELnsLal 
SingL’ s descended to Lis son. Pal SingL. 

Snta SingL was in receipt of an annual pension of Es. 240 until Lis 
deatL in 1875. He was a Zaildar in Lis ilaqa. A grant of Es. 50 per 
annum was made to Lis widow. His son, Lai SingL, obtained a direct 
oommission as a Jamadar in tLe ‘^^tL Punjab Infantry, in wLicL Le 
served until Lis retirement with tLe i of Subedar in 1907 . He was a 
member of tLe Order of BritisL India of tLe second class witL tLe title 
of BaLadur ”, Laving served witL distinction in many campaigns, 
and was tLe Lead of tLe senior brancL of tLe family. He lived at 
ManiLala and was a member of tLe Xasur Local Board. His son, 
Balwant SingL, was a Subedar in tLe 35tL SikLs. 

Sardar SLer SingL took service in 1857 as a Naib-Eisaldar under 
Colonel Yoyle in tLe Hyderabad Contingent. He beLaved witL great 
gallantry tLrougbout tLe disturbances in OudL and was made Eisaldar 
and Sardar BaLadur. He also received a jagir valued at Es. 3,000 per 
au-niTm in tLe district of BLaraicL. On tLe return of peace Le resigned 
service and died in 1871. His son, Tara SingL, served as J amadar with 
tLe 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, tLrougbout tLe Afghan War. 
He was a Divisional Darbari and for some years an Honorary Magistrate 
at Patti. He owned about 1,500 highas of land in tLe Lahore district 
and 3,000 bighas in OudL. He resided at Kulla in the Lahore district 
until Lis death in 1915. His eldest son, Gyan SingL, served for a time 
as a Dafadar in the 30tL Cavalry; but at present, is leading a retired 
life on a part of Lis landed property situated in the SLeikLupura dis- 
trict, and is extremely reduced in circumstances. 

Sardar BagLel SingL, son of SucLet SingL, was an Honorary Magis- 
trate at BLaraicL in OudL, where Le owned a large amount of land, and 
Lad a seat in Divisional Darbars, higher than that of Lis uncle, the late 
Sardar Tara Singh. He Lad also purchased some land in TaLsil Chunian, 
Lahore. He died in 1924, leaving behind two sons, Avtar Singh, and 
Sangat SingL. TLe former’s son, Sardar Joginder SingL, is a member of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. Of the other members of the family 
Indar SingL, son of EanjodL SingL, was a Eisaldar in the 30tL Lancers. 
He died in 1918. Sant SingL, son of Amar SingL, was a Deputy 
Inspector of Police, and is now dead. MeLr SingL and JawaLir SingL, 
sons of IJjagar SingL, were Dafadars. Of these the first named is dead. 
Pal SingL, son of KLusLal SingL, was a Dafadar in the 30tL Lancers. 
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Hira Singh and Qurbahhsh Singh, sons of Baz Singh, inherited a con« 
siderable portion of the Bharaich estate and also a share in the KuUa 
property. The latter is now dead. Sardar Hira Singh is a Darbari in 
Ondh. 

Several branches of this rather large family have been reduced in 
circumstances in recent years. Not many have any record of personal 
services to show. Historically, however, the family is of some interest. 
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CAPTAIN SARDAR AUTAR SlNGH OF THETHAR. 


CHue srNOH. 
PREM? SINGH. 


LaJcha, f^insix 
Cdied 1807). 

Xlxree genera., 
tions. 


r 


Slia.z]xir Single 
(died 1824= j. 


I 


Eesar 'Wa.claan 
Singh Singh 
(died (died 
1863). 1807). 

Xhree gener- 
ations. 


Halwant 
Singh 
(died 1842). 


Amir Singh 
(died 
1807). 

Guieb 

Singh. 

Gurdit Singh. 


Sabib Singh 
(died 1807). 


Nihal Singh 
(died 1890). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1025). 

I 

Peshawra 

Sir.gh 

(died 10 24). 
Pour sons. 


Ram Singh 
(died 1912). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1862). 


Xiahora Singh Rashmiri. Singh Tara'singh 

(born 1882). (born 1884). (born 1888). 

I Two eons- 


Narayan Singh 
(born 100o)« 


Gurdayal Singh 
(born. 1017). 


Resham Singh 
^died 1931). 


Gurmej Singh 
(born 1022) 


Tawand Singh 
(died 1844). 

Ajit tingb 
(died 1840). 


Jwala Singh Rajendra Singn 
(died 1870). (died 1881). 

Bakhshish 
Singh 

(died 1884). 


Indar Singh 
(died 1901). 


Balip Singh 
(died , 1013). 


Sardar ^'eja Singh 
(died 1929). 

J 


k 


Sardar !j^ahadur Xanmeja 
Singh (bom 1807). 

s 


Sukhbans 

Singh 

(born lOOO). 


Ral want 
Singb 

(born IglO). 


B hnpindar 
Singh 

(born 1023). 


Iqba^ Singh 
(died 1907). 

I 

Two 

generations. 


Far tap 
Singh 
(born 1887). 

Two sons. 


Gurbakhsh 

Singb 

(born 1894). 
Four sons. 


caftain 

ATJTAR 

SINGH 

(bom 

1887). 

Gnrpuran 

Singb 

(born 1908). 


Raghbir 

Singh 

(born 

1894). 


I i 

Randbir G nrc haran 
Singh Singh 

(bom 1897). (bom 1903). 

Sar jit Singb Two sons, 

(bom 1923). 


1 

Amrik 

Sxngh 

(bom 1009). 

Harjot 
(horzx lo3&)* 


Xjal Singh Rhushal Singh 
(died 1903). (died 1882). 

Two 

gsKwrationii. 


Oopal Singh 
(died 1926} 

Three sons. 


Annp Singh 
(born 1871). 

Tbree sons. 


Saroop Singh 
(born 1878). 


Mitarpal Singh 
(bom 1010). 


Janp^ Singh. 
Cborzx 1934). 
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Clmr Singh, a Sindhu J at and Chaudhri of the village Thethar near 
Lahore, was the first of the family to adopt the Sikh faith, about 1740. 
His grandson, Lakha Singh, joined Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia as- 
a sowar, and obtained ilaka Eanjitgarh in jagir; also four villages in the 
Gujranwala district. He, with his three brothers, fought for his master 
in his long struggle with the Bhangi Misal. He also distinguished him- 
self against Dharam Singh, better known as Pritasha, who on Charat 
Singh's death, trusting to the youth and weakness of his successor,, 
attempted to seize the chief power in the Misal. Shamir Singh, Lakha 
Singh's brother, first came into notice in a battle against the warlike 
Chhatas, who had been expelled from Ramnagar by Mahan Singh, and. 
who nearly defeated Eanjit Singh at Manchar in the vicinity of the city. 
The Maharaja had a fancy that swords were more effective than fire-arms^ 
and directed his soldiers only to use the former in the battle. Shamir 
Singh retained his musket, and at a critical time, when the Maharaja's 
troops were wavering, shot the leader of the Chhatas dead. Shamir 
Singh was a celebrated shot ; but he pref ered the bow to the musket, and 
in his hands the bow was a deadly weapon. In 1808, by direction of the 
Maharaja, he built the fort of Gobindgarh at Amritsar. There had 
before been a fort on the same spot, built by Sardar Gujar Singh Bhangi, 
but it was of no great strength. Shamir Singh was appointed Thanadar 
of the new fort, and held the post for some years. He was succeeded 
by Fakir Imam-ud-din. He served in many campaigns; and at Hot 
Budhe Khan, during the war against the Pathans of Kasur, was almost 
killed by a spearman of the enemy, who rushed upon him from behind 
when he was engaged with his favourite bow, which he did not find of 
much use at close quarters. In this Kasur campaign, Lakha Singh was- 
killed; and in the same year, too, were killed the two other brothers 
Amir Singh and Sahib Singh, the former in the Kangra hills, the latter 
before Sujanpur. In 1819 Shamir Singh was transferred as Thanadar 
to Hurpur. He died in 1824, and was succeeded in his jagir by his 
second son, Wachan Singh, who served at Peshawar, Kashmir, Teri and 
many other places with credit. In 1848 Wachan Singh was sent with 
his sowars to Multan under the command of Sardar Lai Singh Kalian- 
wala, but joined the rebels and fought against the British at Eamnagar 
and Gujrat. After annexation his jagir was resumed, and he received a 
cash pension of Rs. 100. He was also proprietor of half the village of 
Thethar in the Lahore district. He died in 1867. His brother, Kesar 
Singh, who enjoyed a pension of Rs. 120, died in 1863. Several mem- 
bers of the family took service in 1857; Rajendar Singh was a Dafadar 
in Hodson’s Horse, and Indar Singh his brother, at one time Aide-de- 
Camp to the Lieutenant-Governor, and Kamr Singh and Milkha Singh 



eiiterecl the Guide crops, the former as Jamadar and the latter as 
Dafadar. 

After Wachan Singh’s death, the most prominent member of the 
fimiily was Sardar Indar Singh, Inspector of Police, who acted as orderly 
officer to every Lieutenant-Governor of the Province from Sir John 
Lawrence’s time until his retirement, when he was made Honorary 
Attache to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. He held the highest 
testimonials from Lord Lawrence, Sir Eobert Montgomery, Sir Henry 
Davies, Sir Eobert Egerton, and Sir Charles Aitchison. It may be noted 
that his grandfather. Sahib Singh, was always about the person of Ean- 
jit Singh in the Maharaja’s younger daysi, and instructed him in sword 
exercise and horsemanship. He was present with the Maharaja in most 
of his earlier campaigns. Indar Singh’s father, Sher Singh, received 
the title of uatad, or master, for his proficiency as a swordsman, and was 
a respected official at Eanjit Singh’s court, also taking part in many 
expeditions on the Bannu and Peshawar frontiers. On one occasion, 
before Attock, he received a bad gun-shot wound in the thigh.* 

Sardar Indar Singh died in 1901 and was succeeded by his eldest 
‘SOU, Teja Singh, who with his younger brother, Janmeja Singh, inherit- 
ed the father’s property in equal shares. This property consisted of 700 
bighas in rakh Ladhar, 600 bighas in rakh Dhalla, 1,860 bighas in 
the village of Thethar and six squares in the Ly allpur district. The 
proprietary rights in the laud in rakhs Ladhar and Dhalla were pur- 
chased by Sardar Indar Singh. Sardar Teja Singh in addition to his 
half share of the above had a jagir of Es. 45 per annum. He was a first 
grade Inspector of Police, a Provincial Darbari and was for ten years 
the Native Aide-de-Camp to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, until the appointment was abolished. He was awarded a certi- 
ficate and the title of Sardar Sahib in recognition of the excellent services 
rendered by him on January 9th, 1908, in the capture of three desperate 
men, who were shot after firing on the police in the Ferozepore district. 
He retired in 1913 and died in 1929. Sardar Sahib Sardar Teja Singh 
left behind five sons. His eldest son, Autar Singh, succeeded him as a 
Provincial Darbari. He was educated at the Aitchison College and was 
given a direct commission as Jamadar in the 22nd Cavalry in 1905. He 
was promoted to the rank of a Eisaldar in 1915. During the Great War 

♦His services in this capacity are thus modestly described by his father : “ He suffered 
greatly from dust-storms on the river Hamun while pitching up tents of his European officers 
dropped down by the gale. On Ohashma Sabaz, while taking provisions for his European 
officers amidst the falling snow, he, being exposed to severe cold and chilled to the bone became 
half dead. With the due care of his noble-minded European officers and his native companions 
he was restored to life again.” For these and other services he was promoted to a Deputy 
Inspectorship of Police on his return to the Punjab. 
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Jie assisted in recruiting work. In 1916 lie joined tlie Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, stowed great initiative as a troop commander, 
was brought to the notice of the authorities for gallantry in action and 
awarded the Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous gallantry and 
devotion to duty on the 27th September, 1917. . . In 1918 he was 
selected for admission to the cadet college at Indore and was granted 
the King’s Commission a year later. For bis services in the field he was 
awarded two squares of land in the Montgomery district. He al-io re- 
K*.ei\ed IJ squares of land for lavibanlarsldp. During the Akali trouble 
of 1924 he gave considerable help to the General Officer Commanding of 
the Jullimdur Brigade, and the Commissioner of Jullundur also tliauked 
him for liis assistance. He retired after nearly 30 years’ meritorious ser- 
vice in 1934 on the maximum pension of £500 a year enjoyed by a per- 
manent Captain. His son, Gurpuran Singh, was also educated at the 
J\iicbison College from where he received his diploma in 1926. Gur- 
puran Singh joined the Indian Reserve of Officers as a Second Lieu- 
leuant in 1931, and was later promoted to be a Lieutenant. In 1933 
he was taken in the police as an Inspector and is at present posted at 
GujraL Captain Autar Singh’s younger brother. Colonel Sardar Raghbir 
Singh, after being educated at the Aitchison College, joined the Patiala 
State service as Superintendent of Police in 1915. In 1927 he became an 
officiating Inspector-General of Police in the State and was later con- 
finned in that post* He holds the King’s Police Medal for gallantry 
exhibited in rounding up a gang of notorious dacoits. In 1933 he was 
granled the honorary rank of a Colonel by His Highness the Maharaja 
and was also appointed as Sardar Sahih Deorhi-i-Mualla. In 1935 he 
rose to be the Deputy Revenue Minister which post he at present holds 
together with that of Inspector-General of Police. Captain Autar 
Singh’s youngest brother, Captain Sardar Amrik Singh, was likewise 
educated at the Aitchison College and was appointed as an Aide-de-Camp 
io His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 1930- 

Sardar Teja Singh’s younger brother, Janmeja Singh, was given a 
direct commission in the 21st Cavalry in 1886, and rose to be its Risaldar- 
Major. He served with the squadron of his regiment in the Zhob valley 
in 1888 under Sir Robert Sandeman and with the Tochi Field Force in 
189/ -98. He rendered great assistance to Major (later Major-General ') 
Sir James Willcocks in capturing a band of Waziris. He also took i)art 
in the operations against the Darwesh Khel Waziris in 1902. He retired 
as an Honorary Captain in 1913 and became Honorary Magistrate of the 
First Class and Civil Judge at his native village Thethar. In 1930 
he was nominated as a member of the Punjab Legislative Council, which 
position he held until recently. In the words of one of the recent 
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Governor’s (Sir Geoffery deMontmorency) “ Janmeja Singh, had a dis- 
tinguished Career in the 21st Cavalry and got the Order of British India, 
Since his retirement he has been of great assistance to the civil authori- 
ties. He got the recruiting badge during the War, and was very useful 
in connection with the returned revolutionary emigrants in 1915. He. 
did vpry well in the Martial Law days. He was very helpful in the Akali 
agilation and was plaintiff in the case against the Shromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee for rendition of accounts. He was one of the 

earliest members of the Sudhar Committee ” He was awarded. 

two sQuares of land as a military g'rant, and another six sq.uares for his* 
political services. He holds many certificates and scmads and also 
several medals including the Coronation and t^he Silver Jubilee Medals. 
Of his three sons, Sardar Sukhbans Singh, a graduate of the Punjab 
University, and a well-known athlete, has recently been nominated as a 
Tahsildar. The second, Lieutenant Sardar Kalwant Singh, studied at 
the Aitchison College, the Prince of Wales Hoyal Military College,. 
Dehra Dun, and at Sandhurst in England and is now in the 5 /8th Punj- 
ab Infantry. The third, Bhupinder Singh, is a minor. The old Cap- 
tain Janmeja Singh is closely related to several chiefs’ families of the 
Punjab. His four daughters are married, respectively, to Lieutenant 
Sard'ir Naonihal Singh Man, of Mananwala, Sardar Jagjit Singh Man of 
Mananwala, Captain Mohindar Singh of Atari and Sardar Bhupindar* 
Singh, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Punjab. , 

Indar Singh’s brother, Rajendra Singh, rendered valuable service 
at liucknow during the Mutiny, being present at the first relief and tak- 
ing part in many of the dangerous episodes of the campaign. He served 
also in Abyssinia, in the first Black Mountain expedition and in the Af- 
ghan war, dying shortly after his return from Kabul in 1881. His 
family were granted a special pension of Rs. 312 per annum in recogni- 
tion of the Sardar’s splendid services. One of his sons, Khushal Singh, 
died while serving in the 10th Bengal Lancers. Another son, Lai 
Singh, was a Risaldar in that regiment till his death in 1903. Indar 
Singh’s younger brother, Dalip Singh, served as Risaldar-Major in the 
Bahawalpur State cavalry till his retirement on pension, and was pre- 
sent throughout the Afghan campaign. Kirpal Singh, son of Kamr 
Singh, was a Dafadar in the Guides. Lai Singh, grandson of Wachan 
Singh, obtained a direct commission as Jamadar in the 28th Punjabis, 
and became a Subedar in the 30th Punjabis. Bishan Singh, great 
grandson of Amir Singh, fought in the Mutiny at Lucknow and else- 
where and subsequently did good service with Pane’s Horse in China. 
He was awarded two squares of land and seven decorations. His son,. 
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Peshaura Singh, received a direct commission as Jamadar in’ that regi- 
ment, later known as the 19th Lancers. He was granted two squares 
of land and five medals. His son, Antar Singh, is a Eisaldar in the 
19th K.G.O. Lancers and is the recipient of four medals. Sardar 
Onrbakhsh Singh, son of Eisaldar Lachhman Singh, is a EisaMar- 
Major in Sam Browne’s Cavalry. The younger members of the fiunily 
continue to follow soldiering as a profession, and many of them are 
•serving in cavalry regiments, while many of the older members are now 
at home enjo 3 dng pensions, well earned after 3 ^ears of hard service s:*t 
over India. 
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MALIK GHUL AM MUHAMMAD KHAN OF BETU. 


Ehewa Khan 
(died 1866). 


JivaEban. 


MANSUB KHAN. 

I 


NisiraEhan. 
Three generations. 


Jalal-ni-Din Eban 
(dead). 

Fir BaJhsh Khan 
(died 1888). 

Three generations. 


Kaku Kban 
(dead). 


Bela 


Khan. 


Jahan^ Khan.- 


Four generations. 


Shadi Khan 
(died 1848). 

Fateh Din Khan 
(died 1904). 


r 


Mauj Din Khan. Khair Din Khan Kale Khan 
I (died 1866). (died 1923). 

Kamal-ud-Din Khan | | 

(died 1881). MALIK (JHITLAM Two generations. 
I MUHAMMAD 

Three generations. KHAN 

(born 1866). 


Kadir Bakhsh Khan 
(died 1932). 

Two generations. 


Asad TJllah Khan 
(bom 1890). 




Karamat Ullah 
Khan 

(born 1896). 
Fight sons. 


Babmat Ullah 
Khan 

(born 1898). 


Hidayab Ullah 
Khan 

(bom 1903). 

Absan Ullab 
Khan 

(bom 1931). 




Fakir Hassain 
Khan 

(born 1922). 


Muiid Hussain Muhammad Anwar Muhammad Ghulam 

Khan Khan Sarwar Hussain 

(born 1923). (born 1927). (born 1933), (born 1935). 


The ancestors of Malik Ghulam Muhammad Khan were Bhat+i Raj- 
puts, resident in the Sirsa district. About the j^ear 1520 Gagu and Naulu, 
two members of the family, obtained from Ibrahim, the last of the Lodi 
dynasty, a grant of thirty thousand acres of waste land in the Kasur 
district. Thither the brothers proceeded with their families, and found- 
ed several villages, Harike, Beta and the two Nauls. About this time 
also, whether from conviction, or influenced by the grant of land, they 
became converts to Islam. When the Sikhs became powerful, about 
the middle of the eighteenth* century, Kasur with its large Muham- 
madan population, consisting partly of Pathan colonists and partly of 
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Hindu converts, fell into tlie hands of the Bhangi chiefs, who held it 
till 1794, when ISTizam-ud-din Khan, the Pathan leader, drove out the 
Sikhs, and contrived for some years to hold his own against all opposition* 
Ifizam-ud-din Khan was assassinated by some of his relations in 1802, 
and his brother, Kutub-ud-din Khan, became chief in Kasur. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Khewa Khan, and bestowed upon his father-in-law 
an estate worth Rs. 10,000 in addition to his ancestral villages. In 1807 
Kasnr was conquered by Ranjit Singh, and Kutab-ud-din Khan was 
permitted to retain Mamdot to the south of the Sutlej, whither he retired, 
accompanied by Khewa Khan, who received a jagi'^ in Mamdot of the 
same value as that he had lost in Kasur, subject to the service of a con- 
tingent of horse. For many years, under Kutab-ud-din and his succe.ssor* 
Jamal-ud-din, Malik Khewa performed military service; and when he 
grew old, his son, Khair-ud-din, headed the contingent on activ-e ser- 
vice. Khair-ud-din Khan during the first Afghan War was stationed at 
Peshawar with the one hundred horsemen of the Mamdot contingent; 
and after its disastrous termination he accompanied the second army 
under General Pollock to Kabul with the Mamdot horse and one biunlred 
men from the Mokal and Attariwala contingents. His services, at the 
time when the Sikh brigade was notoriously hostile and refused to ad- 
vance, were very valuable, and on his return to the Punjab both Genera) 
Pollock and Major Mackeson recommended him to the kindness of 
Maharaja Slier Singh, who promised to increase his jagiT, but 
was assassinated before he was able to carry out his intention*. 
At this time Jamal-ud-din Khan, Chief of Mamdot, confiscated 
the jagir of Khewa Khan, who retired to the village of Betu, 
an ancestral possession, where he died at a very advanced ago, 
in 1856. Maharaja Dalip Singh, in compensation for this loss 
of the Mamdot jagir, gave to Khair-ud-din Khan in 1844, six villages 
near Kasur, worth Rs. 6,000. During the latter part of the Sutlej War 
he fought on the side of the British, crossing the river with his whole 
family and joining the camp soon after the battle of Ferozeshah. During 
tile retrenchments that followed the deposition of Raja Lai Singh his 
jagir was reduced to Rs. 4,000, and shortly afterwards two more villages 
were taken away; the Kardars affirming that the revenue of the two re- 
maining ones, Betu and Matran, was fully Rs. 4,000. At the time of the 
Multan outbreak, Khair-ud-din was at Dera Ismail Khan under the 
orders of Captain Taylor. He was sent to Bannu to relieve Fateh Khan 
Tiwana, who was besieged in Dalipgarh; but Fateh Khan was slain and 
tbe fort reduced before he reached it. He was afterwards sent from Isa- 
khel witli two hundred horse and five hundred foot into the Pindigheb 
country to harass Gauhar Singh, the rebel Kardar of Sardar Chatar 
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Singh., and to encourage the Attock garrison. He performed the duty 
most satisfactorily. Ganhar Singh was routed in two or three encounters, 
and was forced to fly the country; and while the Sikh army remained 
on the left hank of the Jhelum, Khair-ud-din held his ground to the 
north of the Salt Hange. In 1857, at the requisition of the Chief Com- 
missioner, he raised one hundred horsemen, and with his nephew pro- 
ceeded to Hissar under General Van-Cortlandt. 

In this expedition Kamal-ud-din Hhan, his nephew and adopted 
son, was made Risaldar, and distinguished hi -mself highly. Khair-ud- 
din Khan also did good service at Gugera against the rebel Ahmad Khan, 
chief of the Kharals. He died in 1866, having served the British Gov- 
ernment faithfully in five campaigns, proving himself a man upon whom 
reliance might he confidently placed. His jagir valued at Es. 2,500, 
but later, owing to river action, worth considerably less, passed in equal 
shares to his nephew, Kamal-ud-din, and his son, Ghulam Muhanun.id 
Khan. Kamal-ud-din died in 1881 and was succeeded by his eldest son. 
Sahib Khan, who was a Divisional Darbari and at one timfl a member 
of the Local Board at Kasur. He and his three brothers resided at Betu 
and jointly held one-half of the family jagir. They received in addition 
an income of about Rs. 2,600 as proprietary dues in five villages in the 
Lahore and Ferozepore districts. The other half of the jagir is enjoyed 
by Ghulam Muhammad Khan. Malik Sahib Khan died in 1933. Malik 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan gave some recruits during the Great War and 
in appreciation of his work was granted a sanad by His Excellency the 
Comm^der-in-Chief. He has been a member of the District Board and 
takes interest in horse-breeding. No member of the family has been in 
Government service for the last quarter of a century or more. 
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SADO K3AN. 
I 


Khizap Khan 
(from whom 
descended Ahmad 
Shah Du ram and 
the Ehizar Khels). 


Sultan Wahdud. 


Kamran Khan 
(from \i7hom 
descended the 
Kamran Khels). 


J^ahadur Khan 
(from whom 
descended the 
Bahadur Khel?). 


□_ 


Zafar Khan 
(from whom 
descended the 
Zafran Khels). 


imast Sultan 
Khan. 

aulat Khan. 

am an Khan. 

.bmai Shah 
Abdali. 

aimur Shah* 

L 


Shahzada 

Hiahmud 

Shah. 


Sultan l^hudadad 
Khan. 

_J 


Shah Hussain 
Khan. 


Sultan 

Kalandnr 

Khan. 


JL 


Sultan 

Inayat 

Ullah 

Khan. 


Sultan 

Hayat 

Khan. 


luayat Khan. 
Slier 

Muhammad 

Khan. 


r 


AllahdacL Khan. 

J 


Zaman 

Shah. 


Shah 

Shuja-ul- 

Mulk. 


Nawab Shakur 
Khan. 

u 


Abid Khan. 

Nawab 
Zahid Khan 
(died ^1749). 


Lasbkar Khan. 


JL 


Nawab Shuja 
Khan 

(died 1774). 


Hassan 

Khan. 


Hussain 

Khan. 


r — 

1 

1 

1 


{ 

Shahzada 

Shahzada 

Shahzada 

Shahzada 

Nawab 

4bdullah 

Baqur 

Mukarrab 

Abdul 

MuzafCar 

Khan. 

Khan. 

Khan. 

Ajsiz 

Khan 


1 


Khan. 

(died 1818). 

Three generations. 




hahzada 

Shahzada 

1 

Shahzada 

Shahzada 



jhammad 

Muhammad 

Mubazar- 

Azdar 



Babram 

Zargham 

ud-Din 

Ali Khan 



Khan 

Khan 

Khan 

(died 1892). 



ed 1878). 

(died 1888). 

(died 1886). 

! 



1 

1 

1 

Two 




Ghazantar 

Khan. 


Sanjur 

Khan. 


Three 


Two 


enerations* generations. 


Three 

generations 


generations. 


Sikandar 

Khan. 

!^han 

Bahadur 

Khan. 

Jalian 

Khan 

Five 

sous. 


Nawab 

Sarfr:2LZ 
Khan 
died 1831). 


Zulfiqar 

Khan 

(died 

1847), 


Shah 

Nawaz 

Khan 

(died 1818). 

Nawab 

Abdul 

Majid 

Khan, 

0 . 8 . 1 . 

(died 

1890), 


I 

Mumtaz 

Khan 

(died 

1818). 


Azaz 

Khan 

(died 

1818 ). 

Bahmat 

Dllah 

Khan 

(died 

1861). 


I 

Haq 

Nawaz 

Khan 

(died 1818). 

E*ab 

Niwaz 

Khan. 

Wazir 

Khan 

(died 

1898). 

Two 

sons. 


Shahbaz 

Khan 

(dead) 


Amirbaz 

Khan 

(died 

1870). 

Muhammad 

Ah 

Khan 

(died 1883). 


Abdul 

Jahangir 

Muhammad 

1 

Hulzar 

Khan 

Khaliq 

Khan 

Khan. 

Khan 

ahmad 

Khan 

(dead). 

1 

(dead . 

! 

Yar 

(died 


Muhammad 

Khan 

1845). 


YusaC Ah 

1 

(died 


Khan 

i 

1899). 

1 

Abdul 


(died 

1 

Hamid 


1907). 


Four 

(died 

1879). 


Five 


generations. 


Two 

other 

sous 


Hroz ud-din 
Khan 
(died 
1865). 


ShU 
Wall 
Ali Khan 
(died 
1840). 


Mansur 
Ali Khan 
(dead) 


Ahmad 
Ali Khan 
(d^ed 1885). 

J Two 
generations. 


A^bar 
Ali Khan 
(died 
1862), 


Kasim A[i Khan 
(died 1881). 

Three generaidons. 


Three o^er sons. 
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Sado Khan, the ancestor of the Sadozai tribe of Afghans, the 
hTawabs of Mnltan and Ahmad Shah Abdali, was a resident of Kand- 
har, where he was bom in 1568. He succeeded his father as chief of 
the Habibzai tribe; but was a man of such bravery and ability that he 
was selected by the Abdali tribes, living between Kandhar and Herat, 
to be their leader. This was in 1598. 


Shadi Khan, the governor of the Emperor Akbar at Kandhar, was 
hostile to Sado Khan, so he went over to the interests of Shah Abbas, 
King of Persia, who had lost Kandhar in 1694 and was intriguing for 
its recovery. This he effected in 1621, after Akbar’s death, with the 
assistance of the Abdalis. Sado Khan died in 1626, leaving five sons, 
from whom have descended several well-known Afghan tribes. The 
descendants of Sado Khan are known as Sadozai,* and one branch of 
the family, to which Ahmad ShaU,t Timur Shah, Zaman Shah and 
Shah Shxija belonged, reigned for many years in Kabul. 


Khizar Khan, eldest son of Sado Khan, who succeeded his father in 
the chiefship, was of a mild disi>osiUon, unsuited to rule over a wild 
Afghan tribe. His authority was set at defiance ; and at length seeing 
that he could not compel obedience to his order, he made over the un- 
easy honour of chiefship to his brother, Malidud Khan, who was of a 
determined character and held the Abdalis in terror. 


Khizar Khan died in 1626, and Mahdud Khan held rule for 
seventeen years after his death. He resided' at Safa, some fifty miles 
north-east of Kandhar where Ali Mardan Khan was governor; and 
with this able and enlightened man Mahdud Khan always maintained 
friendship. In 1637 Ali Mardan Khan, who was no favourite of his 
master, the Shah of Persia, gave up Kandhar to Muhammad Said Khan, 
ae Governor of Kabul, for the Emperor Shah Jahan, and retired to 
Delhi, where he was received with great honour. Mahdud Khan was 
assas-sinated in a domestic brawl sis years later. His son, Shah Hussain 
Khan, succeeded him, but was opposed by Khudadad Khan, who claimed 
the chiefship in right of his father, Khizar Khan. A battle was fought 
beWeen the cousins near Safa, in which Hussain Khan was defeated; 
but he fled to Kandhar and being aided by its governor Khas Khan 
again took the field with a considerable force. Khudadad Khan, unable 
fled to Isphahan, where he was well received by Shah 

Tre 

been^ia^^o^ bM.tribe in 1747. Tt had formerly 

Drek, TaiL, Rawavai Afghan tradition. Uaman^ 

Ahmad, whom he had for aomr^e 
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Abbas II; and he accompanied that monarch in 1648 against Kand- 
ixar, which was taken before the army of Shah Jahan could arrive tor 
its defence. The Shah then retired to Herat, leaving Mahrab Khan 
-Qizilbash, Governor of Kandhar, and Khudadad Khan in command 
of tlie country without the walls. 

The enemy of Hussaia Khan was now in power; and it was with 
.^reat joy that the lattei saw, some months after the capture of the 
^ity, the Indian army under Aurangzeb and Said-Ullah approach. He 
joined the invaders; but Kandhar was so well arid bravely defended by 
■the Persian garrison that at the beginning of the cold weather of 1G49 
Aurangzeb was compelled to raise the siege and retire to Hindustan. 
With him went Shah Hussain Khan and all his family, for they could 
jsio longer remain in Afghanistan with safety. 

Shah Hussain first obtained the pargana of Sialkot in jagir, and 
•jsoon afterwards, in exchange for it, Bangpur, on the right bank of the 
*Chenab ten miles below the junction of that river vrith the Ravi. In 
1653 he accompanied Prince Dara Shikoh, eldest son of Shah Jahan, on 
•his unsriccessful expedition against Kandhar, the last attempt on that 
^city made by the Mughals, The next year he accompanied Prince 
Aurangzeb to the Deccan, of which he was Viceroy; but in 1655 he 
returned to Delhi and, through the interest of AH Mardan Khan, ob- 
tained permission to raise seven hundred horse, and his brother two 
hundred. 

When Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1658, Hussain Khan re- 
'Ceived an accession to his jagir ; but his hot temper soon after brought 
him into disgrace. On one unlucky day the Emperor was looking at 
some horses which had been presented to liim, and, pointing to one of 
them, he asked Hussain Khan its breed. The chief hesitated; and a fine 
looking Pathan, who stood by, answered the question. ** Slave,” said 
Hussain Khan in a fury, "" wlien the Emperor addresses me, why do 
you speak ‘‘ Slaves are known by their mean appearance,” was the 
reply. Hussain Khan, who was short in stature and very swarthy in 
-complexion, was so much irritated at this that he drew his dagger and 
stabbed the too bold speaker to the heart. For this offence, committed 
in the very presence of the Emperor, Hussain Khan was imprisoned 
and, though after a time released, was banished for life from the court. 
His services under the Emperor alone saved him from execution. 
Shortly after his return to Rangpur he died without issue. His brother, 
AJlalidad Khan, had died a few months previously leaving six sons, of 
whom Inayat Khan, the eldest, succeeded to his uncle’s estate. When 
Huhammad Mauz-ud-din Bahadur, son of Prince Muhammad Muazam 
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and grandson of Anrangzeb, arrived at Multan, on his way to Shikar- 
pnr and Sind, Inayat Kban joined him and fought throughout the- 
campaign. Bakhtim- Ehan, the chief Afghan rebel, submitted and 
was, on tlie entreaty of Inayat Kian, forgiven. 

Inayat Khan Tras succeeded by kis eldest son, Slier Muhammad 
Khan, who was almost an inabecile, and his uncle, Abid Khan, adminis- 
tered affairs and possessed all real BOwer. On the death of Abid Khan- 
great dissensions arose in tbe family. Lashhar Khan, brother of Ahid. 
Khan, claimed the chief ship from his seniority, while Asghar Khan, 
brother of Sher Muhammad Khan, claimed through his father and his 
brother. The Afghans ranged themselves, some on one side, some on 
the otlier; and it was only the influence of Hayat Khan, the governor,, 
that prevented bloodshed. Having induced all to promise to abide by 
his decision, he appointed Zahid Khan chief. His choice was a good 
one, and was unanimously approved. 

Zahid Khan was an able man, of gentle manners and considerable- 
learning. He was a great friend of Kamr-ud-din, Minister at Delhi, 
and when Kadir Shah invaded India, and the Mughal power was be- 
coming weak in the distant provinces, he was summoned to Delhi and 
through the interest of Kamr-ud-din appointed Nawab of Multan. This 
was in 1738. Zahid Khan, immediately on his nomination, wrote to 
his son, Shakar Khan, to assume the Nawabship; hut Ishak Khan, the 
governor in possession, would not submit, and was only ousted after 
a severe struggle. In 1747 Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded India and,, 
after having put to flight Shah Nawaz Khan, the Governor of Lahore, 
moved down to Multan, where he confirmed Zahid Khan in liis appoint- 
ment. This led the Delhi court to believe that Zahid Khan had 
betrayed them and gone over to the enemy, and Shah Nawaz 
Kluni was appointed to supersede him as governor, while Mir Manu,. 
son of Wazir Kamr-ud-din, was made Viceroy at liahore. Zahid Khan 
did not at first oppose the new governor; hut during the Baisakhi 
festival a soldier in the service of Shab Nawaz Khan insulted an Afghan 
woman in a village near the city. This caused a general riot, in which 
a relative of Diwan Lakhpat Rai lost his hand. Zahid Khan then- 
assembled his Afghans and attacked the force? of Shah Nawaz Khan,, 
who was worsted and compelled to send to Lahore to beg assistance from 
Mir Manu. The Lahore governor was the last man to give assistance 
to Shah Nawaz Khan, whom he hated as a rival, and sent instead a 
force against him under Kaura Mai, whom he appointed his deputy at 
Multan, and created a Baja. Shah Nawaz Khan met the force about 
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forty miles from Multan; but after an engagement, wbicb is said to 
have lasted several days, he was defeated and slain. 

H'tija Kaura Mai then entered Multan as governor. He had before- 
served in the province as Diwan; and Zahid Khan, thinking it beneath 
his dignity to render obedience to the new ruler, retired to Sitpur. 
KauTd Mai was about to compel his submission by force of arms ; but a 
new invasion of Ahmad Shah obliged him to proceed to Lahore, leaving 
Multan in the hands of Shakar Khan, son of Zahid Khan. Mir Manu 
and Kaura Mai met the Abdah chief, near Ijahore on the 12th April, 
1752, and gave him battle, but were defeated, and Kaura Mai was slain.. 
Mir Manu made his peace and was confirmed in his viceroyalty, and 
under him Ali Muhammad Khan, an Afghan officer, was appointed 
Governor of Multan. Zahid Khan had died in 1749, and his son, 
Shakar Khan, gave over charge and remained on good terms with the- 
new’ governor 

In 1757 the Mahrattas overran the Punjab. Eaghoba, brother of 
the Peshwa, captured Lahore, and two Mahratta chiefs, Saleh Beg and. 
Sanjli Beg, were sent against Multan, which they captured almost 
without opposition, Ali Muhammad Khan taking to flight. The Mah- 
rattap, w’hose rule was most oppressive, did not remain long; and the 
next governor appointed by Ahmad Shah was Khwaja Yakub. Ali 
Muhammad Khan, who had at first obeyed the royal order, after a 
little while, finding the Khwaja a feeble governor, expelled him and. 
again took possession of the Kawabship. 

Shakar Khan had died, and his eldest son was a man of no ability;' 
so Ahmad Shah w’rote to Sluija Khan, the second son of Zahid Khan, 
directing him to assume the Naw’abship. Shuja Khan collected his 
Afghans, ahd Ali Muhammad having no force capable of opposing 
ilieiu submitted. Shuja Khan then became governor, and built the- 
fortress of Shujabad, twenty-three miles south of Multan. The turbu- 
lent Ali Muhammad Khan ^oon took up arms against him, and Shuja 
Khan, who had grown unpopular, was defeated and thrown into prison, 
while Ali Muhammad re-assumed the government. This proceeding 
irritated the Durrani monarch in the highest degree, and w’hen he- 
reached Multan in 1767 he ordered the arrest of Ali Muhammad, who 
was bold enough to attend the Darbar. Both the offender and his son 
were by order of Ahmad Shah ripped up, and their bodies paraded on 
camels through the city, with a proclamation to the effect that this 
should be the fate of any one who should insult a Sadozai. Shuja Khan 
was then re-invested with the Government of Multan, and Ahmad ShahJ 
' left for Kabul. 
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In 1771 the Sikhs, who were becoming very powerful, and vho 
had in 1766 overrun the Multan country under Jhanda Singh, attacked 
Multan, and for a month and a half besieged the fort; but Jahan Khan 
■marched to its relief, and compelled them to retire. After this, Haji 
Sharif Khan Sadozai was nominated governor by Timur Shall, and 
Shuja Khan again retired to his fort of Shujabad, but when called upon 
'to give up to Government all the proceeds of his zamindaH estates, he 
refused and came to an open rupture with the governor. On this, 
•another Haji Sharif Khan Taklu, otherwise known as Mirza Sharif 
.Beg, was appointed, in conjunction with a merchant named Dliaram 
Das; and contrived to keep on good terms with Shuja Khan. But 
.Abdul Karim Khan Bamazai invaded Multan, and the Mirza called in 
the Sikhs to his assistance. Taimur Shah, hearing that the Mirza had 
Hihosen allies from among his bitter enemies, superseded him and sent 
Madat Khan to fill the post. Sharif Beg resisted the new g^overnor; 
but Shuja Khan supported him, and they together besieged Sharif Beg 
un the citadel. They could not take it, however, and Madat Khan was 
Tecalled to Kandhar. Taimur Shah now directed the Bahawalpur 
-chief to reduce the rebellious governor to obedience. He accordingly 
miarched to Multan with his Daudpotras accompanied by MuzafEar Khan, 
son of Shuja Khan. The fort was besieged and taken in eighteen days ; 
but the triumph was a short one. Sharif Beg had called to his assist- 
ance Sardars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi chiefs, and 
-they now appeared with a large force. They defeated the Bahawalpur 
“troops and stormed the fort, which they kept for themselves. The 
Mirza on this fled to Talamba, and from thence to Khairpur Tanwein, 
“where he died not long afterwards. 

The Sikhs then attacked and captured Shujabad, w’hither Shuja 
IKhan had fled, and he only escaped with difiaculty, and took refuge at 
Bahawa;lpur. Sardar Jhanda Singh then left Multan in charge of 
-Diwaii Singh Chachowalia, one of his misaldarsy and returned to Am- 
ritsar. This was in 1772. Some time after this Shuja Khan 
‘died, and in 1777 his son, Muzaffar Khan, persuaded Bahawal Khan, 
Cliief of Bahawalpur, to make another effort to recover the city. He 
.accordingly attacked the fort, and was at first successful; but after a 
.siege of twenty-three days was repulsed with loss, and Miizaffar Khan 
then applied for aid to Kabul. Sardar Madat Khan w^as again des- 
patched with a considerable force, but he did not reach Multan till 
^arly in the following year. Kabul politics had then changed, and his 
.services were required at home, and he was recalled without having 
^effected anything, Muzaffar Khan then retired to Hch, where he lived 
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under tJie protection of the famous Makhdum Sahib Shaikh Hamid 
till 1779, when Timur Shah, King of Kabul, marched to Multan with 
a large army, and recovered it from the Sikhs after a siege of forty days.. 
The Sikhs were allowed to retire unmolested, and Muzaffar Khan was- 
appointed governor with the title of Nawab Rukanud-Duula (Pillar of 
the State) . The new governor was an energetic and able man, and very 
much improved the province during his long ruile. He had not, how- 
ever, much time to bestow on works of peace, for from 1779 till his death, 
in 1818 he was engaged in constant war. The Sikhs of the Bhangi 
Misal attacked him first, and then Sahib Khan Sial and Sardar Karam. 
Singh Bhangi made a joint attack, which was only repulsed with 
difficulty. 

In 1790 Muzahar Klian, leaving Multan in charge of Muhammad. 
Khan Bahadurkhel, journeyed to Kabul, and remained absent 
for two years. When Zaman Shah ascended the throne MuzafEar Khan, 
was confirmed in his governorship, and in 1797, when that Prince in-* 
vaded India, and the Sikhs lost for a time their ascendancy, he drove* 
them out of Kot Kamalia, which he made over to its hereditary Rais,. 
Saadat Yar Khan Kharal. 

The great enemy of Muzafiar Khan at Multan was Abdus Samad. 
Khan, one of the Sadozai chiefs, who did all he could to injure the 
Nawab at the courts of Lahore and Kabul and who was at one time- 
appointed governor by Shah Zaman; but at last he was defeated, his 
fort taken and his jagirs confiscated. 

In 1802 MuzafEar Khan first saw the young chief Eanjit Singh, 
who had marched towards Multan to spy out the land. The Nawab came 
out to meet him thirty miles from the city, and the chiefs, having 
interchanged valuable presents, separated very good friends. Again 
in 1806, after having reduced Jhang, Eanjit Singh marched towards 
Multan, and reached Mahtam, twenty miles north of the city, when 
the Nawab, who had no wish to fight with the Sikh Chief, gave him. 
Es. 70,000 to retire. Eanjit Singh bestowed valuable khilats on the 
Nawab and took his departure. Ahmad Khan Sial, the chief of Jhang, 
who had just been ousted by Eanjit Singh, took refuge at Multan, and 
MuzafEar Khan gave him men and money, with which he contrived to 
recover considerable portion of his territory, though he was unable to 
oust entirely Fateh Singh Kalianwala, the Sardar in possession. 
Abd-us-Samad Khan, the defeated Sadozai chief, who had taken refuge 
at Lahore, persuaded Eanjit Singh in 1807 to attack Multan in force. 
The town was in part captured, but the fort held out against all the- 
Sikh efforts; and an agreement was concluded, through Fateh Singh- 
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Jiaiianwala^ by which the Maharaja retired on receiving a large sum 
•of money. 

In this year MuzafEar Khan, tired of constant war, made over the 
Nawabship to his son, Sarafraz Khan, and set out on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He met with many difficulties on the journey. The Arabs, 
.attracted by the splendour of his cavalcade, attacked it in great nuin- 
.bers, and were only bought off with great difficulty. Muzaffar Khan 
was absent fourteen months; and at the close of 1808, soon after his 
.return as a Haji (one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca), Mr. 
Filphinstone visited Multan on his way to the court of Shah Shuja-ul- 
Mulk at Peshawar. He was hospitably received, and the Nawab wished 
to place himself under British protection; but the British Envoy had 
no authority to accept his allegiance, and Muzaffar Khan opened a cor- 
respondence with the Governor-General in Calcutta, expressing his 
desire to be on good terms with the English. 

At the beginning of 1810 Maharaja Ran jit vSingh again marched 
.against Multan. He had just met Shah Shuja at Kliiishab, and the 
exiled monarch wished the Sikhs to take Multan and make it over to 
him. Muzaffar Khan had in 1803 repulsed an attack of the Shah’s 
troops, and, in the hope of conciliating him, had more than once offered 
him an asylum at Multan; but Shah Shuja wished to obtain the city 
and province as his own by conquest. The Maharaja treated the weak- 
minded Prince with great respect, but, failing to obtain any money 
from him, determined to take Multan on his own account. On the 
24th February, 1810, he arrived before the walls, and next day took 
possession of the city. 

The neighbouring chiefs were much alarmed at the proceedings 
of the Maharaja. Muhammad Khan, chief of l^iah and Bhakkar, 
paid Es. 1,20,000 as the ransom of his country, and Sadik Muhammad 
Khan of Bahawalpur offered a lakh with the same object, but it was 
not accepted. He, however, though Muzaffar Khan was his friend, 
was compelled to send five hundred horsemen as a reinforcement to the 
Sikhs. For some time the fort was bombarded without effect, and 
mining was then resorted to ; but the besieged countermined with success, 
and blew up the battery of Atar Singh Dhari, killing him with twelve 
men and seriously wounding others, among whom were Sardar Nihal 
Singh Atariwala and the young Hari Singh Nalwa. The battery was 
so near the fort that the Sikhs were unable to carry off their dead ; and 
these were sent in by the besieged, the body of Atar Singh being covered 
with a pair of shawls. 

Diwan Mohkam Chand was sent to reduce Shujabad ; but this fort 
was of considerable strength and could not be taken. On the 21st 
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.Marcli a general u»»anlt was ordered ; but tlie Sikhs were repulsed with 
igreat loss, and they now grew disheartened, for provisions had become 
very dear in tho oamp ; Diwan Mokham Chand w^'as dangerously ill, and 
several leaders had been slain, while scarcely any impression had been 
made on the citadel. On the 25th another assault was made, with the 
same result. It was necessary to raise the siege; and Eanjit Singh to 
his intense mortification, had to accept from MuzafEar Khan the terms 
ho had many times rejected, namely, two and a half lakhs of rupees, 
twenty war horses, and a contingent in time of war. Having received 
Es. 30,000 in earnest of the ransom, the Maharaja retired from Multan 
on the 14th of April. Seeing that his own strength was insufficient for 
the capture of Multan, Eanjit Singh addressed the Governor-Greneral 
requesting the co-operation of British troops. His proposition was not 
well received, the more so as he proposed that the force, instead of march- 
ing through the Punjab, should pass through the sterile country south 
<of the Sutlej. Shah Shuja even prepared for an independent attack 
on Multan;' but he was wise enough to relinquish the idea, which could 
have had no chance of success. 

The Nawab now quarrelled with Sadik Khan of Bahawalpur, who 
had assisted his enemies in the late war. There was a strong party in 
Bahawalpur, headed by Fateh Muhammad Gori and Ahmad Khan, 
opposed to the Khan ; and these, having failed in an attempt to assassin- 
ate their master, took refuge in Multan territory. The Khan remon- 
strated with the Hawab for allowing them an asylum; but Muzafliar 
Khan, whose wrath was by no means appeased, supported the rebels, 
and when he saw that they were about to be overpowered declared war 
against the Khan. He proceeded to Shujabad himself in person, and 
sent forward his army against Yaqub Muhammad Khan, the Bahawal- 
pur General. An action ensued, in which’ the Daudpotras, being the 
more numerous and better supplied with artillery, were the victors, 
and the Afghan force retreated to Shujabad. In 1811 Muzaffar Khan 
was engaged in conflict with Mehr Eajab of the Eajbana tribe, a rebel- 
lious dependant of his own. He defeated him and destroyed his fort, 
upon the site of which he built Firozgarh. 

In February, 1816, an irregular attack was made upon Multan by 
the Sikhs. A strong force had been sent to Bahawalpur and Multan 
to collect the tribute; and there being some delay in MuzafEar Khan’s 
payment, Phula Singh Akali, mad and drunk with bhang, led a 
storming party of fanatics like himself against the town, and with such 
impetuosity did they make the attack that they gained possession of 
some of the outworks of the citadel. But Fakir Aziz-ud-din made due 
.apologies; the Nawab paid his tribute quicker than he would otherwise 
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tave done, and tlie Sikli army proceeded towards Mankera. In 1817 a 
Sikj. army under Diwan Chand marclied against Multan and attacked 
tke iort, but was repulsed, and retired on payment of Es. 10,000. These 
attac ks, however, were not made in earnest Tlie Maharaja was collect-, 
ing Lis strength for a gTeat effort; and he had hworn that Mtdtan, which 
had so often defied him, should yet be his. During the cold weather 
of 1817 he was collecting supplies and men from all quarters, and in 
January, 1818, an army of twenty-five thousand men under the nominal 
command of Prince EJiarak Singh, but in reality commanded by Misai- 
Diwan Chand, marched from Lahore. On the way to Multan the forts- 
of Ehangarh and Muzaffargarh were taken, the city was invested and 
captured early in February, and the bombardment of the fort commenced.. 
The Nawab had a garrison of only two thousand men, and the citadel 
was not provisioned for a siege ; but he made a defence the like of which 
the Sikhs had never before seen. Till the 2nd June the bombardment 
went on, and two large breaches had been made in the walls; for the- 
great Bhangi gun, the Zam Zama of Ahmad Shah Durrani, had been 
brought from Lahore and had been four times fired with effect. More 
than one assault was made by the Sikhs, but they were repulsed on one 
occasion with the loss of one thousand and eight hundred men. The 
gates were blown in, but the garrison raised behind them mounds of earth 
on which they fought hand to hand with the Sikhs. The defenders- 
of the fort were at length reduced to two or three hundred fighting- 
men, most of them of the tribe or family of Muzaffar Ehan. The rest 
had either been killed, or had gone over to the enemy; for they had 
been heavily bribed to desert their master, and many of them were un- 
able to resist the temptation. At length, on the 2nd June, an Akali, 
by name Sadhu Singh, determined to surpass what Phula Singh had 
done in 1816, rushed with a few desperate followers into an outwork 
of the fort and taking the Afghans by surprise, captured it. The Sikh 
forces, seeing this success, advanced to the assault and mounted the 
breach at Ehizri gate. Here the old Nawab, with his eight sons and 
all that remained of the garrison, stood, sword in hand, resolved to fight 
to death. So many fell beneath the keen Afghan swords that the Sikhs 
drew back and opened fire on the little party with their matchlocks. 

Come on like men,’' shouted the Afghan, “ and let us fall in fair 
fight.” But this was an invitation the Sikhs did not care to accept. 
There died the white-bearded Muzaffar Khan, scorning to accept 
quarter; and there died his five sons, Shah Nawaz Khan, Mumtaz Khan,. 
Azaz Khan, Haq Nawaz Elhan and Shah Baz Khan, Zulfiqar Khan, 
his second son, was also wounded severely in the face; and the two 
others, Sarafraz Khan and Amir Beg Khan, accepted quarter and were 
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fiaved. Diwan Bam Dayal took Sarafraz Kliaii upon liis elephant and 
conducted jnm with, all honour to his own tent. Few of the garrison 
escaped with their liyes^, and the whole city was given up to plunder • 
The fort of Shujabad was also reduced and five guns taken from it. 
After this the walls of Multan were repaired, and a garrison of six hum 
dred men under the command of Sardars Jodh Singh Kalsia and Dal 
Singh Xaherna being left in the fort, the Sikh army returned to Lahore. 

Multan was supposed to be very wealthy; and, the share of the 
.Maharaja amounting to only two lakhs of rupees, he issued an order 
that all officers and soldiers should restore their plunder, and that if 
any was found with them after a certain date the penality would be 
certain death. This order brought in some five lakhs to the State 
treasury; but the plunder of Multan was estimated at two millions 
sterling, t 

Nawab Muzaffar Elan was buried with honour by the shrine of 
Baha-ud-din with his son Shah Nawaz Khan. The grave of Muzaffar 
Khan is of blue tiles and it bears the following fine inscription (now 
nearly obliterated) : — 

Shuja ^ wa ibn-us-Shuja ’ wa Haji 
Amir-i-Multan zahe Muzaffar, 

Ba roz-i-maidan ba tegh o bazu 
Che Hamla award Chun G-hazanfar, 

Chun surkhru shud ba sue jannat 

Baguft Rizwan ‘ Biya Muzaffar \ (i.e., A. H. 1233). 

Of which the following (though missing some of the points of the 
original) may be given as a translation : — 

The brave, son of the brave, and Haji, 

Amir of Multan, 0 brave Muzaffar 

In the day of battle — ^with arm and sword — 

How lion-like was his onslaught. 

When, with face aflame, he set out for paradise 

The porter of Heaven’s gate cried, ^ Come, 0 Muzaffar.’ 

Sarafraz Khan, his eldest son, had been for some years Nawab, 
lis father having procured the confirmation of his succession from the 
Kabul court. He was carried prisoner to Lahore by Diwan Ohand, 
and was well received by the Maharaja, who gave him a jagir at 
SharakpuT and Naulakha, afterwards commuted to a cash pension. 

*Mr. Moorcrofb was told by Maharaja Banjit Singh that five hundred of the garrison snr- 
rived and received quarter. ^ This was false. At the time of the last assault there were not 
three hundred fighti^ men in the fort» and most of these fell at the breach. 

tMany are the stories told about the loot of Multan. It never brou^t happiness or good 
-fortune to the possessors, who were killed in battle, or died childless or in poverty. 
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Zulfikar Khan also received a pension. Sarafraz Khan was at first 
rigorously guarded in Lahore; but when the Maharajas power was 
secure in Multan he was allowed perfect freedom, and was always 
treated with respect and friendship by Ranjit Singh. In 1848 his in- 
fluence was useful to the British Government in inducing the Multani 
Pathans to abandon the cause of Mul Raj which, hovrever, they did not 
want much pressing to do. At annexation the TTawab had a jagir of 
Rs. 1,100, the village of Chamusa and a cash pension of Rs. 14,720. 
The pension was maintained for his life, and the jagir was to descend 
to bis son, Piroz-ud-din Elan. Sarafraz Khan died on the 12th March, 
1851, leaving eight sons and seven daughters, and Piroze-ud-din Khan 
in 1855. The jagir accordingly lapsed to Government. 

Abdul Majid Khan was the only son of Shah Nawaz Khan. His* 
mother was a Bamazai lady, a daughter of Abdul Karim Khan, some 
time governor of the Derajat, and brother of Wazir Shah Wali Khan, 
minister of Ahmad Shah Durrani. Abdul Majid Khan was much 
respected in Lahore, where he was a member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee and an Honorary Magistrate. He was a man of considerable- 
learning and was well versed in medicine. He was created a Nawab* 
by the Supreme Government in 1864, and in 1869 became a Pellow 
of the Punjab University, being also for several years Vice-President 
of the Lahore Municipal Committee. In 1877 he was given the hono- 
rary rank of Assistant Commissioner, and the Companionship of the- 
Star of India was conferred on him in 1887. Nawab Abdul Majid Khan 
throughout his whole career proved himself a loyal subject of the 
British Government. He was a fast friend of Raja Randhir Singh^ 
an ancestor of the present Ruler of Kapurthala, in whose State he held 
ofiice for a short time, his services being of great value during the pro- 
tracted illness of the late Raja Kharak Singh. He was for many years 
the recipient of an annual allowance of Rs. 3,600 from the Kapurthala- 
Darbar. Nawab Abdul Majid Khan died in 1890, leaving no issue. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, son of Nawab Sarafraz Khan, died in 1884. 
He had been in receipt of a pension of Rs. 1,200 from the British Gov- 
ernment; and the Kapurthala State made him an allowance of Rs. 480* 
per annum. He was a half owner with his grand-nephew, Azam All 
Khan, in some well-plots in the village of Baghbanpura, near Lahore,, 
nominally set apart as a muaji for the maintenance of his father’s tomb ;* 
and he held over 300 lighas in the village of Chaure, Tahsil Sharak- 
pur, Lahore. Ahmad AH Khan died in 1885, leaving two sons, Saadat 
AH Khan and MuzafEar AH Khan, who were educated at the Aitchison 
College. The former is a Tahsildar who rendered meritorious services 
to Government during the Civil Disobedience movement. His son^. 
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Sultan Humayan Kban, B.A., is a famous cricketer and belonged to His 
Excellency tbe Governor's eleven. Muzaffar Ali Khan served for several 
years in tbe office of tbe Commissioner of tbe Lahore Division. Amir- 
baz Kban, brother of Sarafraz Khan, was a pensioner of tbe Nawab of 
Babawalpur, who made him an allowance of Es. 1,800 per annum. 
His son, Muhammad AK Khan, who died in 1883, was allowed a similar 
sum by tbe JSTawab. 

Of tbe sons of Zulfikar Khan, Muhammad Jahangir Khan, who bad 
been in receipt of a pension of Es. 1,620, died in 1881. He was for 
some years a member of tbe Lahore Municipal Committee. Khan 
Ahmad Tar Khan was a Naib-Tabsildar in tbe Lahore Division. His 
second wife was a niece of tbe late Amir Dost Muhammad Khan of 
Kabul. He was in receipt of an allowance of Es. 1,000 per annum 
from tbe Amirs of Kabul down to 1876, when it ceasedln consequence 
of bis taking service under tbe British Government. He enjoyed a 
family pension of Es. 1,440 per annum and was a Provincial Darbari. 
He died in 1903. His grandson, Inayat-ullab Khan, was Sheriff of tbe 
Commissioner of Lahore, and enjoys a pension of Es. 600 per annum. 

Of Eiroz-ud-din Khan’s sons, Kasim Ali took service as a Eisaldar 
in tbe Babawalpur State. He bad a pension of Es. 1,200 from Gov- 
ernment. He died in 1881. His brother Hasbam Khan was also a 
servant of tbe Babawalpur Nawab, and a pensioner of tbe British Gov- 
ernment. He died in 1887. Sardar Muhammad Azam Ali Khan, son 
of Kasim Ali Khan, is the senior representative of tbe elder branch 
of tbe family, and may, therefore, be regarded as its bead. He was 
granted, in addition to bis property above mentioned, 125 acres of land 
by Government in 1930 in tbe Montgomery district. His son, Muham- 
mad Safdar Khan, B.A., represented tbe Afghan Government as a 
Counsel in London for about five years, at tbe end of which be died in 
1933 at tbe young age of 33 years. His other sons, namely, Sber 
Muhammad Khan, Hisar AK. Khan and Muhammad Afzal Khan, are in 
service in various Government departments ; and tbe youngest, Muham- 
mad Abdullah Khan, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B , is a clerk in tbe Punjab 
Civil Secretariat. 

The family has kept up its connection with tbe Babawalpur 
Ifawabs, and several of tbe descendants of Zulfikar Khan and Haq 
Hawaz Khan are employees or pensioners of tbe State. 

Mention may be here made of Nur Muhammad Khan of Multan,, 
Divisional Darbari and representative of tbe Kbizar Kbel branch. His. 
father, Mubazar-ud-din, died in 1886. Hur Muhammad Khan’s uncle, 
Muhammad Bebram Khan, bad a jagir from Maharaja Eanjit Singh of 
Es. 1,200 which was reduced by one half at annexation. He served for 
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some years as Tahsildar and behaved loyally in 1868 when the sepoy 
regiments mutinied at Multan. He ultimately took his abode at Mecca 
and died there in 1878. The cash inam enjoyed by him for Mutiny ser- 
vices was continued to his three sons. During the Great War Muh amm ad 
TThflu , the son of Muhammad Bahram Ehan, served in the field in 
Mesopotamia. Nur Muhammad Ehan and Hur Ahmad Eh.an, sons of 
Mubazar-ud-din Ehan, were infiuential men of their time. The former 
was a Divisional Darbari and a Sub-Eegistrar at Multan. In 1917 
he was granted sis squares as landed gentry grant and he died in the 
same year. His elder son, Ehudadad Ehan, who succeeded to his 
father’s chair, did good work during the Civil Disobedience movement. 
Another member of this branch, Abdul Eahim Ehan, was a Tahsildar 
in the Punjab. Abdul Aziz Ehan, the son of Hur Muhammad Ehan, 
was an assessor till his death in 1930. Among the surviving members 
of the family. Wall TJUah Ehan and Hafiz DTlah Ebau are known for 
their respectability, while Saleh Muhammad Ehan is a Divisional 
Darbari. 
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THE MALWAI FAME.Y OF LAHORE. 


Sardar Bachatar 
Singh 

(died 1840). 


Sardar Kirpal 
Singh 
(died 1859). 


MAL SINGH 

Sardar Bhana Singh 
(died 1843). 


Sardar Hukam 
Singh 

(died 1846). 


Sardar Sarup 
Singh 

(died 1904). 


Sardar Jhanda Singh 
(died 1930;. 

Sardar Shivdeo Singh 
(born 1913). 

Sukh Deo Singh 
(born 1936). 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Fateh Singh 
(born 1893). 

Sardar Surrindar Singh 
(born 1922). 


This family descends from a respectable stock of Man j ha Jats^ 
formerfy resident at Moran Kalan in the Nabha territory. Mai Singh, 
the first of the family to become a Sikh, is stated to have left Nabha 
about 1760 for the Punjab, where he entered the service of Sardar 
Charat Singh Sukarchakia as a sowar ^ and was killed after some years 
in the Dhani campaign. His son, Dhana Singh, about the year 1800, en- 
listed in the force of Sardar Fateh Singh Kalianwala as a trooper, and 
soon rose in the favour of that chief, obtaining an independent com- 
mand. He fought in the Xalianwala contingent in the Bhatti and 
Xasur campaigns. On the death of Sardar Fateh Singh at Narayan- 
garh in 1807, Dhana Singh entered the service of the Maharaja, who 
gave him a jagir at Bilasor, near Tarn Taran, worth Es. 2,000. He 
was one of the agents sent by Eanjit Singh to Wazir Fateh Khan of 
Kabul to arrange the interview which took place between them at 
Jhelum on the 1st December, 1812. About this time Dhana Singh 
received the jagir of Talagang in the Jhelum district, worth Es. 33,000. 
In the campaign of 1810 against Fateh Khan of Sahiwal, he received 
a wound in the face ; and in July, 1813, he fought in the battle of 
Attock, when Fateh Khan Barakzai was defeated by Diwan Mokham 
Chand, He accompanied the detachment of Earn Dyal and Dal Singh 
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Nalieriia in. the first tmsuccessfxd expedition against Kashmir, and re- 
ceived in a skirmish a sword-cut on the arm. The Sardar fought gal- 
lantly at the siege of Multan in 1818, and was one of the foremost in 
the assault. The jewelled sword and shield of Nawah Muzaffar Khan 
fell into his hands, and :were brought by him to the Maharaja, who gave 
him a jagir worth Es. 5,000, which was soon exchanged for another 
near Talagang. 

In 1819 he served in the second Kashmir expedition, and in 1821 
at the siege of Mankera, where he was again wounded. At this time 
Dhana Singh was much favoured by the Maharaja, and there were few 
Sardars whose infiuence was greater, or whose advice was more regarded. 
He was present at the capture of Jahangira and at the battle of Teri 
in 1823, and continued for some time in the Peshawar district under 
the command of Sardar Budh Singh Sindhanwalia and Prince Eharak 
Singh. Bachatar Singh, eldest son of Sardar Dhana Singh, entered 
the army about 1827, and his first service was at Bahawalpur, where 
he was sent to receive the tribute. In 1823 Dhana Singh accompanied 
the force sent to seize Kangra, when Eaja Anrodh Chand fl.ed across 
the Sutlej to avoid an alliance with Eaja Dhian Singh, minister at 
Lahore. When Peshawar was occupied by the Sikhs in force, Bachatar 
Singh was sent to Shabkadar, where a new cantonment had been laid 
out and a fort built by Sardar Ohatar Singh Atariwala. He was 
stationed there when the Afghan army attacked that post and the fort 
of Jamrud in April, 1837. Dhana Singh hea.rd of the defeat of the 
Sikh army and of the death of Hari Singh Kalwa as he was marching 
to Peshawar. He was ordered to join the relieving force of Eaja Dhian 
Singh, which advanced with all haste to the assistance of the army, 
which was surrounded by the Afghans and reduced to the last extremity. 

In January, 1839, Sardars Bachatar Singh and Hukam Singh were 
sent with the Sikh force escorting Shahzada Timur, son of Shah Shuja, 
to Peshawar ; and a few months later Hukam Singh returned to Lahore 
with Prince N’ao Nihal Singh, who started for the capital immediately 
after he had received news of the death of his grandfather, Eanjit Singh. 

In 1841, after Maharaja Sher Singh had ascended the throne, 
Hukam Singh was sent with Budh Singh Malal to Kulu to bring into 
Lahore Sardars Lehna Singh and Kahar Singh Sindhanwalia as 
prisoners. This duty he performed, and received an increase to his 
jagirs of Es. 8,000 and a grant of Es. 2,000 from the Kashmir customs. 
Bachatar Singh died in 1840, and his father, Dhana Singh, in May, 
1843. The death of the latter was the cause of some ill feeling on the 
part of the Sikh Government towards the British, in the following 
manner: — ^The native village of Dhana Singh was, as has been already 
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:8tated, Moran in tlie Nabha territory. After tbe Multan campaign, 
^ben he was in high power with Eanjit Singh, he begged that Moran 
might be obtained for him in jagir. The Maharaja accordingly applied 
to the Raja of Nabha, who, in May, 1819, made him a grant of the vil- 
lage in exchange for certain villages which the Maharaja gave to the 
sister of the Nabha Chief for her life. Ranjit Singh, on obtaining 
Moran, gave it in jagir to Sardar Dhana Singh, who held it till his 
death, and, although residing himself at court, kept there his family 
and much of his property. The Raja of Nabha had for some time 
before Dhana Singh^s death desired to resume the village ; for the Sardar 
never obeyed his orders or tendered him any allegiance ; but the British 
authorities, who had a regard for the fine old chief, interposed in his 
behalf. But when Dhana Singh died. Raja Davendra Singh of Nabha, 
•armed with a letter admitting his right from Sir George Clerk, and a 
letter from Maharaja Kharak Singh permitting him to resume the vil- 
lage, marched troops against it and took possession by force, killing 
u,nd wounding some of the Malwai retainers and seizing the property 
of Hukam Singh, the son of the deceased Sardar. Hukam Singh loudly 
protested against this treatment; but before any action had been taken 
by either Government in the matter, Maharaja Sher Singh was assassin- 
.ated, and every one at Lahore was too busy in looking after his own 
interests to remember the village of Moran. 

When, however, tranquillity had been restored, the Lahore Govern- 
ment made a demand for the restoration of Moran, an estate given b;^ 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Ifabha to Ranjit Singh. To the British autho- 
rities this was a new view of the matter. General Ochterlony, Sir 
George Clerk and Colonel Richmond had never known that the village 
had been given to the Maharaja, but imagined that it had been a jagir 
grant from ISTabha to Dhana Singh. The grant to Lahore was in itself 
invalid, for a dependent State had no power to transfer a village to an 
independent one without the consent of the paramount power. The 
letter, too, which the Raja of Nabha stated he had received from Maha- 
raja Kharak Singh allowing him to resume the village, turned out to 
be no more than a copy of a copy. The weak-minded Maharaja may 
have drafted such a letter, and the Raja may have obtained, through 
secret influence, a copy of it, but Raja Dhian Singh, the minister at 
Lahore, had never sanctioned it, and its authenticity was doubtful in 
the extreme. The result was that Moran was restored neither to the 
Lahore State nor to Hukam Singh; and the Raja of Nabha received 
i;he sharpest reprimand for his unstraightforward conduct. This incident 
would have been unworthy of so much notice in this place, had not the 
decision of the British Government irritated, in no small degree, the 
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Sikh, nation. There can be no possible donbt but that the conduct of 
the British Government was just and necessary; but the Sikhs were at 
this time in a feverish and excited state. Every precaution, which 
the lawlessness of the Sikh army forced upon the British, they con- 
sidered as hostile to themselves ; and the refusal to make over the village- 
of Moran to Lahore, although its first transfer was clandestine and 
invalid, they considered as a deliberate insult. 

To the other jagirs of his father, Hukam Singh succeeded, and with 
the grants of Maharaja Sher Singh, persona^l to himself, his estates^ 
amounted to Es. 75,000 per annum. He was present in the garden 
of Shah Bilawal when the Maharaja was assassinated by the Sindhan- 
walias, and in the subsequent struggle was severely wounded in the 
shoulder. Little is known of Hukam Singh during the two following 
years, when he appears to have lived a retired life. He was killed at 
the battle of Sobraon in February, 1846, and soon after his death 
Eaja Lai Singh reduced the jagirs to Es. 25,000, which were continued 
to Sardar Kirpal Singh, subject to the service of sixty horse. 

Kirpal Singh was with Eaja Sher Singh at Multan in 1848. When 
the Eaja’s force rebelled, Kirpal Singh separated himself from it, and 
with a few of his sowars came into the camp of Major Edwardes, with 
whom he had previously served in Bannu. His personal jagir of 
Es. 11,000, was on annexation confirmed to him for life, and a new 
jagir of Es. 5,000, for loyalt 5 " ^.t Multan, granted in perpetuity. The 
jagir was subject to the payment of a pension of Es. 1,500 per annum, 
to Chand Kaur, widow of Saidar Hukam Singh. This lady died in 
1863. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh enlisted sepoys and showed himself well 
affected to Government in 1857, and received a lihilat of Es. 500 and a 
sanad of approbation. He died in 1859, leaving an only son, Sarup 
Singh, who was educated at the Lahore Government School, to succeed 
him. Sarup Singh died in 1904 leaving two sons, Jhanda Singh and 
Fateh Singh, who inherited his jagir and property in equal shares. The 
jagir held by Sarup Singh, which descended to his children, yielded 
in 1909 Es. 10,000 per annum and included the revenues of eleven vil- 
lages in the Tahsils of Sharakpur, Chunian and Lahore. Sarup Singh 
also owned some lands in the village of Bhikawal, Lahore and Hur 
Manabad in Ferozepore. 

The widow of Sardar Kirpal Singh received an allowance of 
Es. 1,200 per annum until her death in 1892, and Sardar Sarup Singh’s* 
widow drew Es. 150 per annum from the Court of Wards, under whos^ 
management the estate passed at Sarup Singh’s death. 
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Jlianda SingL. was educated at the Khalsa College, Amritsar, and 
was married in the well-known Kamla family of the Lahore district. 
Later in life he developed extravagant habits, as the result of which 
a large portion of his property was mortgaged. He died in 1930, leav- 
ing behind one son, Shivdeo Singh, who received education at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. Shivdeo Singh is married in the Chahil 
family of Patiala and is at present looking after his inheritance the 
annual income of which is about Es. 12,000. Fateh Singh, the younger 
brother of Sardar Jhanda Singh, was educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore, from where he obtained the diploma in 1912 and also won the 
Eivaz Gold Hedal for having been, during the previous year, the best 
all round boy in the College. He also proved a sportsman and captain- 
ed various College teams such as cricket, hockey, football and tent- 
pegging. For three years Sardar Fateh Singh studied at the G-overn- 
ment College, Lahore. He is married to the grand-daughter of Eaja 
Badan Singh, C.I.E., of Halaudh and has one son and three daughters. 
He later became the Private Secretary to the Euler of Faridkot. Soon 
after this appointment the Punjab Government selected him as an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, but the Sardar preferred to continue in the 
former post. On the death of the Eaja of I’aridkot in 1918, Sardar 
Fateh Singh was appointed, according to the late ruler’s will. Finance 
and Military Member of the Council of Administration. During the 
long minority of the present ruler, the Sardars’ devoted work continued 
and won him in 1931 the title of Sardar Bahadur from the Punjab 
Government. At the concession of His Highness Eaja Harindar Singh in 
1934, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh became his Home Secretary. 
He has been recentl3’’ granted a life jagir, worth Es. 4,100 per annum by 
the Eaja. The Sardar is exempt from the operation of certain pro- 
visions of the Arms Act, and holds the seat in the Provincial Darbar 
which at one time belonged to his father. 
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SARDAS DHIAN SINGH THEPURIA. 


SARDAR MILK A SINGH 
(died 1804). 

Sardar Jiwan Singh 
(died 1815). 


Sardar Anand Singh 
(died 1831). 

1 

Sardar Rateh Singh 
(died 1886). 


Gurmukh Singh 
(died 1840). 


Ram Singh 
(died 1816). 


^ 

Sardar Sher Sardar Anup SARDAR HHIAN Kehr S^gh 

Singh Singh (horn 1886). 

(died 1900). (adopted) (born 1884) . 

I ^ (born 1878). 

Raiendra Singh | 

(died 1928). | 


Gurdayal 

Singh 

(born 1908). 


Hardyal 

Singh 

(born 

19*.i6). 


1 

Three sons. 


Jagjit Singh 
(born 1921), 


Narendra 

Singh 

(born 

1913^. 


Sarup 

Singh 

(born 

1921). 


Bilbinder Singh 
(born 1927). 


Jatindar Singh Brijindar Singh Hat indar Singh 

(born 1909). (born IQIS). (born 1916). 

Sardar Milka Singh was one of the most powerful of the Sikh chiefs 
■who Kved during the latter half of the eighteenth century. His native 
place was Kaleke near Kasur, hut leaving this he founded the village of 
fThepur (Lahore district) and took possession of Narwar, Jandhir, Dalen 
and other villages, some in the neighbourhood of Thepur and others in 
the Gujranwala and Gujrat districts. Not content with these posses- 
sions, he marched northward and seized Eawalpindi, then an insignificant 
place inhabited by Eawal mendicants. Milka Singh perceived how 
admirably Rawalpindi was situated, and fixed his headquarters there, 
building new houses and in some measure fortifying the town. Rawal- 
pindi was at this time' an undesirable possession. It was on the highway 
into India, exposed to the attacks of Aighan invaders, and the surround- 
ing country was held by fierce and warlike tribes. But Milka Singh 
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lield Ms own. He conquered a tract of country around Eawalpindi wortli 
^ihree lakbs a year; and even the tribes of Hazara bad respect for bis 
name and power. He bad adopted tbe cognomen of Tbepuria, from the 
Tillage be bad founded; but in tbe north be was known as Milka Singh 
Eindiwala, and tMs name still belongs to tbe family. 

He died in 1804. Ran jit Singh, whom Milka Singh bad joined 
in several expeditions, did not feel strong enough to seize tbe estates 
of bis old friend, whom be used to call Baba or grandfather, and was 
compelled to confirm them to Jiwan Singh, bis only son. Of this 
Sardar there is little to record. He fought during tbe first Kashmir 
•campaign of 1814, and died tbe next year. 

Anand Singh, tbe eldest of Jiwan Singb^s three sons, succeeded to 
a portion of bis father’s jagir. Tbe Maharaja resumed Rs. 2,92,000, 
and left only Rs. 8,000 of tbe old estate, granting new jagirs to tbe value 
•of Rs. 42,000 in tbe Terozepore district near Zafarwal, subject to tbe 
service of one hundred horsemen. Ram Singh, who survived bis father 
•only one year, bad a jagir assigned to him in Hazara, and Gurmukb 
Singli received Sultani and Kalri, worth Rs. 2,000, in tbe Ghirdaspur 
district. Tbe force which Sardars Milka Singh and Jiwan Singh bad 
kept up was transferred to tbe service of tbe State and placed under 
Sardar Atar Singh Sindbanwalia, bearing tbe name of Dera Pindiwala, 
and Gurmukb Singh received an appointment in it. In December, 1840, 
shortly after General Yentura bad taken tbe fort of Kamlagarb in Mandi, 
tbe people of Kulu rose in revolt, cut off and annihilated four companies 
of tbe Pindiwala, and killed Gurmukb Singh who was in command. 
Anand Singh died in 1831. His only son, Fateh Singh, was then a boy 
of eight years of age, and in 1836 tbe Maharaja reduced bis jagir to 
Rs. 13,000, subject to tbe service of twenty horse. Tbe villages which 
were left were ten in number : — Tbepur, Kila Sardar Daloki and Kaleka 
in tbe Lahore district; Kebli and Raja Tal in Amritsar; Loli, Lobri 
and Duni in Sialkot; and Kasoki and Samobala in Gujranwala. On 
tbe annexation of tbe Punjab, tbe personal jagir of Fateh Singh, worth 
Rs. 3,000, was confirmed to him for life, one-quarter to descend to bis 
sons. Rs. 5,100 were also confirmed to tbe two widows of Anand Singh 
and tbe widows of Gurmukb Singh and Jiwan Singh. On the death of 
"these ladies their jagir holdings were resumed, 

Sardar Fateh Singh died in 1886. One-fourth of the jagir was 
continued to Ms three sons : Sher Singh, Dhian Singh and Kehr Singh. 
Sardar Sher Singh, who was a Divisional Darbari, died in 1900. Sardar 
'Sher Singh^s son, Anup Singh, and his brother, Kehr Singh, were re- 
•^cruited as Jamadars and, in 1909, were serving in the 11th Lancers 
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The former was granted the Coronation Medal at the time of tiie Darbar 
of 1911. Anup Singh rose to be a Bisaldai and in 1914 was appointed 
an Inspector of Police. He won the King’s Police Medal and also tho 
recruiting badge for his work in the Great War. His son, Qnrdial 
Singh, is a Captain in the cavalry of the Patiala State. Kehr Singh 
died in 1924. He had a distinguished record of service in the Great 
War and served in France from 1914 — 17. He earned two medals and 
a special certificate from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for 
supplying recruits to the army. His eldest sen, Narinder Singh, joined 
l/12th F. F. Eegiment as a T cadet but resigned after serving for over 
three years. 

Sardar Fateh Singh’s third son, Sardar Dhian Singh, is now the 
head of the family. He was recruited as Haib-Tahsildar in 1904 and 
rose to be an Extra Assistant Comnoissioner by 1926. During the Great 
War he worked as an Assistant Eeoruiting Officer at Amritsar and 
earned a special so/nad for recruiting muleteers and sorwans. He is now 
■working as Eevenue Assistant at Jhang. He has been granted the 
Divisional Darbar seat of the family. His eldest son, Sardar Jatinder 
Singh is an elected member of the Lahore District Board, and the other 
"two sons, Brijinder Singh and Harinder Singh, have recently obtained 
the Master’s degrees of the Punjab TJniversitj 
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MESAR BISHAMBAR DAS 


DIWAN CHAND 


Misar Bap Lai 
(died i866). 


Misar Bell Bam 
(died 1843). 


Bai Bahadac 
Misac Megh 
Baj 

(died 1864). 


Bam Eisha-i 
(died 1843). 


Bam Das 
(dead). 


Thakur 

Das 

(dead). 


— T 

Khurram 

Rai 

(dead). 


Shio Das 
(died 1876). 


Resho 

Ram 

(b^rn 

1867). 


Sak^ Raj 
(died 1842). 


Sundar Das 
(died 1894). 


Ram 

Labhaya 

(bora 

1876). 

Vishva Nafch 
(born 1898). 


Kishan 

Das 

(dead). 


Jata 

Shankar 

(died 

1876). 


Lachhmaa 

Narayan 

(died 

1927). 


Two generations* 


Laohhtnaa Dass 
(died 1905). 

Jagan Nath 
(died 1904). 

Ram Nath 
(dead). 


Ganri Shankar 
(died 1884). 


Amar Nath 
(born 1887). 


TZ 

I 

Sohan 

Lai. 


Ram Labhaya 
(born 1863). 


Shambhu 

Nath 


<laiLe8h Das 
(died 1866). 


Hahesh Das 
(died 1882). 


Misar Sawan Mai 
(died 1904). 


Gobind Ram 
(died 1838). 


Rishan Das 
(died 1899). 


Kirpa Ram 
(died 1861). 


IshwOT Das MISAR BISH A MBAR DAS 
(died 1899). (bom 1864). 


Mathra Das 
(bom 1856). 

Two generations. 


Hari Chand 
(bom i860}. 

Three sons. 


Salig Ram 
(died 1901). 

BaJikkam 
(born 1890). 


The family of Misar Bishambar Das is of the Brahman caste, ana 
'Oame originally from tuq/uzcz Dalwal in the Jhelitm distnot. Diwan 
(/hand came with his sons to Lahore about the year 1809, and through 
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the interest of his uncle, Basti Earn, who was the treasurer of Eanjit 
Singh and held by h'm in great esteem, obtained a jagir of Es. 1,000 
for himself at Kahun, Jhelum, and places at court for his two eldest 
sons, Eup Lai and Beli Earn, who were made assistants to their great- 
uncle in the treasury. Beli Earn soon became a great favourite with 
the Maharaja, and on the death of Basti Earn in 1816 was appointed 
his successor, in spite of the opposition and ill-wiU of the minister 
Eaja Dhian Singh, who wished Jasa Misar,* a 'protege of his own, and 
father of Lai Singh (afterwards Eaja) to obtain the vacant post of 
tasTiaJchania, or treasurer. Misar Megh Eaj received about the same 
time charge of the treasure in the Gobindgarh fort at Amritsar, and 
he held this office during the remainder of the Maharaja's reign. In 
1826 Earn Kishan entered the Maharaja's service, and was made 
Chamberlain to Eanjit Singh, who always treated him with special 
kindness. 

In 1832 Misar Eup Lai was appointed Nazim or Governor of the 
Jullundur Doab. This rich district had been ever since its first con- 
quest by Eanjit Singh entrusted to Diwan Mohkam Ohand, Moti Earn 
his son, and Kirpa Earn, his grandson. In 1831, when Diwan Moti 
Earn was recalled. Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, a follower of Diwan 
Kirpa Earn, and a tyrannical and grasping man, was sent as Governor 
of Hoshiarpur and the neighbouring districts. The people of the Doab 
complained so bitterly of his oppression that in 1832 he was recalled, 
and Misar Eup Lai sent in his place. The new governor was of a very 
different character from his predecessor. Possessing considerable 
wealth himself he had no inducement to oppress the people, and being- 
connected with a Jullundur family he had an interest in the prosperity 
of the district. His assessment was so light and equitable that, even 
in the famine year of 1833, there were very few unpaid balances. He 
would never accept the smallest present and kept a close watch upon 
the conduct of his subordinates. It is refreshing, among the many 
Sikh governors, who have considered the people under them as created 
for their private profit, to meet with a man like Misar Eup Lai, upright 
and just, whose name is remembered to this day by the people with 
respect and affection. Eup Lai held the Jullundur governorship till 
1839, when, some months after the death of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, 
he was recalled, and the old oppressor of the Doab, Ghulam Muhi-ud- 
din, restored. Prince Nao Nihal Singh, indignant with Misar Beli 
Earn for having supported his father's favourite Chet Singh, threw 


employed by Basti Ram as a wnter on five rupees a month in the 
^ department, and the post of custodian of the KaAmir 
treasury, which Dhian Singh procured for him, attached hiii to the Do^arty. , 
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Mm and Ms brothers into prison, where they remained six months till, 
at the intercession of Maharaja Eharak Singh, they were released. Beli 
£am was a zealous supporter of Prince Sher Singh who, when he 
ascended the throne, restored the Misar to Ms old post of toshaJchania, 
Bup Lai he made Governor of Kalanaur and the lands of the Lahore 
State south of the Sutlej, with orders to resume the fort and domaia 
of Bhartpur from Jamadar Khushhal Singh. Misar Megh Eaj return- 
ed to Gobindgarh as treasurer. Beli Ram was much in the confidence 
of Maharaja Sher Singh and, in conjunction with his friend, Bhai Gur- 
mukh Singh, tried to form a party at Lahore against Raja Dhian 
Singh, the obnoxious Dogra minister. His intrigues cost him his life ; 
for when Raja Hira Singh succeeded his murdered father as minister, 
one of his first acts was to arrest Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Beli Ram and 
his brothers. Misar Megh Raj and Rup Lai were placed in charge 
of Misar Lai Singh, their old enemy; and Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Beli 
Ram and Ram Kishan were made over to Shaikh Imam-ud-din Ehan, 
who imprisoned them in the stables attached to his house. For a long 
time their fate was uncertain ; but it at length transpired that all three 
were secretly murdered* by the Shaikh, acting under Raja Hira Singh s 
order. Rup Lai and Megh Raj, more fortunate, remained in confine- 
ment till the fall of Raja Hira Singh in December, 1844, when they 
were released, and Rup Lai was made by the noiimster Jawahir Singh, 
Governor of Jasrota. The sons of Beli Ram, who escaped to Ludhiana, 
at the time of their father’s arrest, remained under British protection 
till 1845, when they returned to the Punjab. 

Rup Lai was at Jasrota in 1846 when that country was made over- 
to Raja Gulab Singh by the Treaty of the 16th March. The Raja 
vehemently accused him of treason in not yielding up the hill forests 
in accordance with the terms of the Treaty. He was accordingly 
removed by the Darbar from Jasrota and placed in charge of Rohtas. 
and Jhelum and was there when the rebellion broke out. He joined 
Sardar Chatar Singh’s camp through compulsion, he himself asserted; 
but his s3mipathies were certainly with the insurgents, and there is- 
every reason to believe that he supplied them with money. His sons- 
also left Lahore at this critical time and joined their father. For this- 
conduct Ms jagirs and property in Lahore were confiscated. He died 
in September, 1866, upwards of eighty years of age, at Dalwal in the* 
Jhelum district. His son, Sawan Mai, was a Risaldar in the 1st Sikh 
Cavalry, and afterwards in the 11th Bengal I^ancers. He served with 
great credit in Oudh during the Mutiny, being present at the final capture- 
of Lucknow, and also in the China campaign of 1860 and the IJmbeyla 
campaign of 1863. He earned the Order of Merit and the Order of * 
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British India. In 1861 he received a jagir of Rs.- 400^ of which one- 
half was to descend to his heirs for one generation. The revenue of 
these jagir lands (situated in the villages of Jaloh, Kara Dogra and 
Yakipui* in the Lahore Tahsil) afterwards rose in value to Es. 817 per 
anil urn. He was also granted one thousand givumaons of land in Tahsil 
Hafizahad, Gujranwala, on payment of a nazrana of Rs. 2,750. As 
eldest surviving son of the late Misar Rup Lai he was regarded as the 
leading member of the family and held a seat in Darbars. One of his 
sons, Bishan Das, was for a short time a Dafadar in his father’s regi- 
ment, but pre-deceased his father in 1899. Misar Bishambar Das, 
Sawan Mail’s only surviving grandson, succeeded to his grandfather’s 
jagir and other property, and is now looked upon as head of the family. 

Misar Sundar Das, who was for two years Keeper of the Privy 
Purse to Maharaja Dalip Singh, received after annexation a donation 
of Rs. 1,000, his jagir of Rs. 1,500, which was a recent grant of Raja 
-Xal Singh, being resumed. He was a Provincial Darbari and died in 
1894. His son, Kesho Das, served for some time in the Punjab 
Secretariat. 

• 

Misar Mahesli Das, elder brotker of Sawan Mai, was for some years 
.« Naib-Tatsildax, and died childless in Lahore in 1882. Gobind Bam, 
his yonnger brother, was the district treasurer of Shahpnr and Gnjrat. 
He resigned owing to defalcations on the part of his agent, all of which 
he made good. He was afterwards granted five squares of land on the 
Jhelum Canal. Gobind Barn’s eldest son, Mathra Das, was a clerk 
■in the English Office of the Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, and his 
younger son, Hari Chand, was in the police. His grandson, Baghu- 
nath, was a Haib-Tahsildar in the Gujrat district. 

Misar Bam Das, the eldest son of Beli Bais. was also on the Pro- 
"vincial Darbar List and enjoyed a life pension of Bs. 2,000 per annum. 
He died in 1892. His brother, Thakur Das, was Government treasurer 
for the districts of Bawalpindi, Jhelum, Qujranwala, Lahore, Amritsar, 
^ialkot and Gurdaspur. He held a jagir valued at Bs. 1,387, which 
passed to his three sons on his death in 1879. The eldest, 

Das, held the treasuries of Bawalpindi and tihelum until 1882. He 
and his brother, Bam Labhaya, held in lease a plot of 2,588 gJiAtmaons 
•of land in Chak Hot Miana, Tahsil Bhera, Shahpur, and Lachhman 
Das owned in addition five squares of land in the Chenab Colony. He 
died in 1905 and his share in his father’s jagir was resumed. The 
share of Thakur Das’ son, Gauri Shankar, in the joint family jagir 
WM rested at his death in 1884. A pension of Bs. 1,387, granted to 
Misrani Gulab Devi, widow of Beli Bam, was in like manner resumed 
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in 1875. Misrani Begam, the second widow of Bell Bam, enjoyed a 
similar pension until her death in 1890. 

Misar Megh Baj was after the Sutlej campaign appointed treasurer 
to the Darbar, and on the occasion of a visit of the Governor-General 
to Lahore he received the title of Eai Bahadur. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Lahore Division, a post which he held till his 
death on the 1st August, 1864. Misar Megh Eaj was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate in 1862; and there were few in Lahore more 
deservedly respected. At the time of his death he was in enjoyment 
of jagirs to the value of Es. 3,825, of which Es. 405 have descended 
to his grandson, Lachhman Narayan. His son, Sher Bahadur Singh, 
was a head constable in the Police at Earachi and has recently retired. 

This family, which had such a distinguished record in the past, 
has now sunk very low. None of its living members has ofEered any 
new account worth mentioning. 
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SARDAR GURBAKHSH SINGH POVINDIA 


KAKAM SINOH. 


Sardar Oalab Singb 
(died 1864). 

r * 

Ala Singh 
(died 1864:). 


Kiahan Singh Hardit Singh Gopal Singh 

(died 1887). aliaa (dead). 

' Ghulam Muhi<ud-Bin 

(dead). 

I ^ 


Muhammad Said 
(born 1888). 


Lehua Singh 
(died 1856). 


Ishar Singh 
(dead). 


Ahm2l Said 
(bora 1896). 


Ba^r Ahmad. 


Three sons. 


Suohet Singh Amar Singh SABDAB GI7B- Hamam Singh Balwant 

(dead). (dead). BAKHSH SINGH (dead). Singh 

I (dead). 


Gurwary^i^aL Singh. 


Gurdatar Singh Gur Sohindar Pal Singh. 

Gur Bir l!ndar Singh 
(bom 1936). 


Autar Singh. 


1 

I 

Mohindar Singh 
(bom 1929). 


Jasindar Singh 
(born 1930). 


Karam Singh and his three brothers were among the Sikhs who 
overran and took possession of the Jullundur Doab in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. They secured an estate at Saranpur worth 
Bs. 8,000, which they held during their lifetime. All the brothers, 
with the exception of Karam Singh, died without issue, and in 1806, soon 
after Gulab Singh had succeeded to the estate, Eanjit Singh conquered 
the plain country of the Doab, and Qulab Singh retired to his native 
village of Povind. He then entered Eanjit Singh^s service, and re- 
■ceived this village in jagir, with the rank of Adjutant. He served 
with distinction under Misar Diwan Ohand at ISTurpur and in 
Kashmir, and on the termination of the latter campaign was made 
Dommandant and received the village of Sidhu in jagir. After the 
•capture of Multan in 1818 he was promoted to the rank of Colonel; 



did such good service the next year at Mankera, that he received 
the grant of Akharpur, near Gugera, worth Es. 500, with an elephant 
,and valuable khilats. Gulab Singh was stationed at Peshawar for 
some years, and fought in most of the battles against Ali Akbar Khan 
■and Dost Miihammad Khan. In the first Peshawar campaign he dis- 
covered a ford on the Indus, and led his troops over in the van of the 
army, to Eanjit Singh^s great satisfaction. 

In 1826, he received command of three infantry and two cavalry 
Tegiments, with a troop of horse artillery; and the same year his son, 

Ala Singh, entered the service and was made commandant under his 
■father, with an independent jagir. When the regular army was first 
formed into brigades, Gulab Singh was made General, and held his rank 
and brigade throughout the following reign of Kharak Singh. 

In 1837 Gulab Singh was sent to Gujranwala with orders to con- 
fiscate the property of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, who had been killed 
•at Peshawar, and whose four sons were fighting about the succession. 

He drove Arjun Singh and Punjab Singh out of their fortified house; 
threatened to hang the former, and took possession of all the property 
.and estates. Arjun Singh determined on revenge; and when Sher 
Singh became King, and everyone had license to avenge his real or 
fancied wrongs, he attacked and burnt Povind, where Gulab Singh 
resided. The General, fearing for his life, fled to Jammu, where he 
remained for some time under the protection of Eaja Gulab Singh, till 
the Maharaja, by advice of Dhian Singh, recalled him and placed him 
in command of the contingent which was to support the British army 
•during the Kabul campaign. He accompanied Colonel Lawrence to 
Kabul ; and his services and knowledge of the country were of consider- 
able value. Eaja Hira Singh, whose family had always befriended 
‘Gulab Singh, gave him, on the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, new 
jagirs to the value of Es. 7,625; and Colonel Ala Singh received new 
allowances, in jagirs and cash, to the value of Es. 2,000. 

Gulab Singh took no part in the Sutlej campaign, his troops re- 
maining in Lahore to protect the Maharaja ; and in April, 1847, he was 
•at the recommendation of the Eesident, appointed Governor of Peshar 
war and, being at this time the senior General, placed in command of 
all the troops at that station. The elevation of Ghilab Singh to this im- 
portant post was a great source of gratification to the Khalsa army, for 
the brave old man was much loved and respected by the troops. He 
was created a Sardar; and in a Darbar held at Lahore on the 26th 
November, 1847, received the honorary title of Bahadur. Sardar Gulab 
Singh fulfilled the duties of his new appointment with ability and 
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judgment; and when the Multan rebellion broke out he gave his most 
cordial assistance to Major G. Lawrence, then in charge at Peshawar, 
in preserving the peace of the district. For six months, while the 
insurrectionary movement was spreading more and more widely over 
the country, the influence of Gulab Singh and his son and deputy, . 
Colonel Ala Singh, kept the excited Sikh soldiery to their allegiance ^ 
but when Sardar Chatar Singh approached Peshawar the troops could 
no longer be restrained and broke into open mutiny. Major Lawrence* 
held his post till all was hopelessly lost, and then retired to Kohat, 
Gulab Singh and Ala Singh would have accompanied him, but the Gener- 
al w'as too infirm to move quickly; and it was finally decided that he 
should retire to the fort of Shamirgarh, where he might make terms 
with the rebels. But this gaJllant ofldcer refused any terms that would 
compromise his honour. Both he and his son remained loyal; and the 
Sikh army, finding that they could not be seduced by bribes or terrified' 
by threats, kept them under restraint till the close of the campaign, 
when the victory of the British restored them to liberty. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, the whole of Sardar Ghilab 
SingPs personal jagirs, to the value of Es. 17,600, were confirmed to 
him for life, as were those of his two sons, Ala Singh and Ijehna Singh, 
worth Es. 3,000 and Es. 1,050, respectively. Gulab Singh and Ala 
Singh died in 1854 and Lehna Singh in 1856. The descendants of Ala 
Singh held neither jagirs nor pensions. 

In 1857 Hari Singh, a servant of the late Sardar, gave information^ 
to Government that Es. 55,000 would be found buried in a house which 
had belonged to Gulab Singh, and on search being made the money 
was found and placed in the treasury. It was claimed by Nand Kaur, 
the widow of Gulab Singh, and the widows of Lehna Singh, who ob- 
tained a decree for the interest of the money in equal shares. This 
money afterwards passed to Kishan Singh, who squandered it. Eishen 
Singh was a Viceregal Darbari and died in 1887. His son, Suchet 
Singh, served for a short time in the 11th Lancers, and afterwards lived 
in comparative obscurity in Povind of which village he was Zaildar and 
Lamharda/r until his death, 

Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, third and only surviving son of Eishan 
Singh, succeeded his brother as Zaildar and Lambardar and may be 
regarded as the head of the family. He is a Divisional Darbari. During 
the Great War he gave considerable assistance in recruitment. He owns^ 
some 2,725 acres of land and pays more than 3,500 rupees as annual 
revenue. His eldest son, Sardar Qurwaryam Singh, was educated at the 
Aitchison College, from where he took the diploma. He is at present* 
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ra member of the Lahore District Board, and is supervising his father’s 
property sitoated in the districts of Lahore, P'erozepore, Montgomery 
and Amntsar. Mnhammad Said, the ^dest son of Sardar Hardit 
Singh (alias Ghnlam Mnhi-ud-din) is also a Lambardar, a member of 
the Montgomery District Board amd a District Darbari. He and his 
brother, Ahmed Said, jointly hold over 1,100 acres of land in the Lahore, 
Montgomery and P'erozepore districts and pay over Bs. 1,500 as revenue 
io Government. 
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The Mokal family, of the Sindhu Jat caste, rose to coasiderahle 
power dtiring the reign of Maharaja Banjit Singh. Even among the 
Sikh nobility the family is considered a new one, and it was more by 
their strength and prowess in battle than by their cleverness that lt» 
members gained lands and wealth. 

Sonda Singh was a Jat villager, father of seven sons, of whom only 
the genealogy of two is given here, as the descendants of these alone 
became distinguished. His only daughter, Kauran, he married to Sar- 
dar Lai Singh, a Jagirdar in the vicinity of Fakpattan, who took his 
brothers-in-law into his service, and they rode behind binn in all his 
marauding expeditions till their sister, jealous for the influence of her 
husband, induced him to turn them adrift. Jawand Singh with his 
cousins came to Lahore and entered the service of Banjit Singh. For 
some time they remained rmnoticed; but at the bloody battle of Baisah, 
fought near Attock in July, 1813, by Diwan Mohkam Chand against the 
Afghan Wazir, the cousins, six of whom were engaged in the flght, were 
so conspicuous for bravery and strength that the Maharaja gave them 
the jagir of Bangilpur, worth Be. 2,500, and to Jawand Singh, who had 
specially distinguished himself, flve villages in the Ghijrat district, 
valued at Bs. 30,000, subject to the service of one hundred and tifty 
swwars; and his brothers were placed under his command. In 1818 he 
served at Multan, and the next year in Kashmir where he was severely 
wounded in the side by a spear. For this wound he received an assign- 
ment of Bs. 2,500 per annum out of the Kashmir revenue. The family 
jagir at one time reached Bs. 1,35,000 including Bs. 2,000 from the 
estate of their inhospitable connection, Sardar Lai Singh. 

After the death of Maharaja Banjit Singh in 1839, and of Jawand' 
Singh in 1840, the jagirs of the Mokal family remained in tact; those 
which had been specially assigned to Jawand Singh descending to his. 
two sons, Bela Singh and Gunnukh Singh, for the estate had been, 
divided in 1836. Their contingent of two hundred and fifty horsemen 
was, however, raised to three hundred, and the brothers were placed 
under the command of Prince Kao Nihal Singh. They did not get on. 
well together; the elder suspecting the younger of a desire to obtain uot 
only the larger portion of the jagir, but the Sardarship itself. Baja 
Hira Singh was minister at the time, and on a nazrana of Bs. 20,000 
being paid by Sardar Bela Singh he confirmed him in the chiefship and 
jagir, which Gurmukh Singh took so much to heart that he died of 
vexation shortly afterwards, in 1844. When the first Punjab War 
broke out, Sardars Bela Singh and Surjan Singh with two hundred 
horsemen joined the army, and formed part of the detachment which. 
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advanced to Mndki and Ferozesliali. Ttey were both present at Sob- 
raon; and Bela Singh, severely wounded in the battle, was drowned in 
the Sutlej in the vain attempt to ford the river after the bridge of boats 
had been broken down. ‘For several days his servants searched for his 
body, but it was never found. When Baja Lai Singh was confirmed as 
minister at Lahore, nearly half of Sardar Bela Singh^s jagirs were re- 
sumed; but there was still left to Surjan Singh estates worth Rs. 63,800, 
of which Es. 49,800 were subject to the service of one hundred and 
sixty-three sowars, Surjan Singh enjoyed this estate up to 1849, 
when, having with his cousin, Khazan Singh, joined the national party, 
it was resumed, with the exception of Eangilupr, worth Es. 1,00<), 
which had been assigned on the death of Sardar Gurmukh Singh as a 
provision for his widow and daughter. This was upheld to the widov 
Ind Eaur. Khazan Singh received a pension of Es. 450, and Mukaddam 
Singh one of Es. 72. Sardar Surjan Singh’s pension of Es. 1,200 
lapsed at his death in March, 1864. His son, Chatai* Singh, who suc- 
ceeded him as chief Lamhardary embraced the Muslim faith in 1879 and 
changed his name to that of Fateh Din. He died in 1914, leaving three 
sons, Karam Hahi, who is a Lambardar, Barkat AH and Akbar Ali. 

In 1858 Mana Singh was made a Eisaldar in the Banda Military 
Police, in which he remained tiU 1861. In September, 1859, he dis- 
tinguished himself by the manner in which he led his troop against very 
superior numbers of the enemy, and on this occasion he was wounded in 
the head, and his horse was wounded under him, but he mounted a fresh 
horse, and was again foremost in the fight and the pursuit. In 1861, 
when he was discharged on the reduction of the Police force, he was 
made Zaildar and Honorary Police Magistrate of twenty-eight villages 
in the neighbourhood of Mokal; and in 1862 he received a grant of 720 
acres of waste land in rakh Mudki near Chunian. Mana Singh died 
in 1884 and his son, Narayan Singh, succeeded him as Zaildar and Laia- 
bardar, dying in 1900. His other two sons, Partab Singh and Labh 
Singh, became Muslims. The' first, then called Bashir Ahmad Khan, 
owned about 2,200 acres of land in the Lahore and Hissar districts, as 
well as a grant of 560 acres on the Chenab canal. He was in the 
Punjab Irrigation Department and retired as a Deputy Collector after 
30 years’ service on a pension of Es. 200 per mensem. He was the author 
•of several Urdu books on agriculture and of a history of the Mokal 
family. He died in 1924, leaving one son, Hafi^Ua, whose son, Eashid 
Ahmed, is at present studying in the Government College, Lahore. Labh 
8ingh, who took up the name of Muhammad Pmar, was a Zaildar and 
died in 1914, leaving two sons. The elder is Khan Bahadur Sardar 
Habibullah, Barrister-at-Law. He has been a member of the Punjab 
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legislative Council and was at one time its Deputy President, the Presi- 
dent of the Lahore District Board and a Municipal Commissioner of 
Lahore. In 1931 he attended the session of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. He is a member for the Punjab of the Indian Central Cotton 
Conunittee, Vice-President of the Punjab Branch of Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce and General Secretary of Zimindars^ Union. He re- 
ceived a grant of squares of land and Lambardari in the Lyallpur 
district. His younger brother, Karamatulloh, is an M.A*. of the Cam- 
bridge University and its Tennis Blue. He is now Principal, deMooi- 
morency College, Shahpur. Sardar Habibullah has three sons; the 
elder, Hamid Umar, is studying in the Military Academy at Dehro- 
duj' and Ehalid Umar and Saleem Umar are at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

On the death of Muhammad Umar, the Zaildari passed to 
Arjun Singh, the son of Narain Singh. Godar Singh was a 
Risaldar in Hodson’s Horse, in which regiment he served with credit 
for over two years. He was discharged when his troop was disbanded 
in March, 1860. When the Chinese War broke out, Godar Singh 
volunteered his services, but there was no vacancy in Fane's Horse at 
the time, and they were declined. He received a grant of 50 acres of 
land in mkh Mudki at the same time as his cousin Mana Singh. He 
was Zaildar of Thata Jaloki, Chunian, Lahore. On Mana Singh's 
death he was granted his seat in Divisional Darbars and being the head 
of the senior branch was looked upon as the representative of the family. 
He died in 1893 His son, Teja Singh, also changed his religion and was 
called Abdur Rahman. He was a Deputy Collector in the Punjab Irri- 
gation Department, in which he served for over thirty years. In L907 
he was granted the title of Ehan Bahadur in recognition of his long and 
approved services and general integrity. From 1914 to 1919 he was an 
Honorary Magistrate of the first class at Lahore. He was a Provin- 
cial Darbari and as the representative of the senior branch was regarded 
as head of the family. He owned about 268 acres of land in Mokal, 
where he was a Lawharddr, In 1916 he was granted 13 squares in the 
Lower Bari Doab colony at Montgomery. His eldest son, Jamil Ullah, 
retired in 1927 from the post of Deputy Collector in the Irrigation De- 
pai*tment of the N.-W. F. Province, on a pension of Rs. 250 per mensem. 
He died in 1935. His eldest son, Majid Ullah, is in the Indian Service 
of Engineers; the second, Amir Ullah, died early in life and his son, 
Azmat Ullah, is a Zilladar in the Irrigation Department; the third, 
Faqir Ullah, B.A., LL.B., is an Advocate in Lahore and owns three 
squares in the Lower Bari Doab colony. The fourth son, Nur Muham- 
imad, is a Lambardar at Montgomery where he owns 10 squares of land. 
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The fifth son of Khan Baiadur Sardar Ahdur llehman is Wali Muham- 
mad, who is a Deputy Collector in the Punjab Irrigation Department. 
Mukaddam Singh was a Risaldar, and on his retirement receiyed a grant 
of 100 acres of land and was appointed as Zaildar of Sultanki in the 
Lahore district. One of his sons, Kishen Singh, was a Dafadar in the- 
11th Bengal Lancers. Kishen Singh’s grandson, Chanan Singh, a head 
constable in the Lahore police, was murdered in 1938, while gallantry 
pursuing, even though wounded by bullet, the murderer of Mr. Saunders 
of the Indian Police. C|ianan Singh’s widow and infant daughter were- 
granted one square of land each as a reward for this devoted service. 

Budha Singh, the brother of Mana Singh, was a Daffadar in the- 
Banda police, which he left in 1861 when the force was reduced. His. 
sou, Sunder Singh, in addition to other landed property, holds a grant of 
11 squares of land in the Chenab colony. The family reside at Mokal 
in the Lahore district. They hold half the village in proprietary 
light, besides three shares in Kila Jaswant Singh, and considerable 
land in Sultanki. 
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THE KAUL FAMILY OF LAHORE 


MADHO KAI3L 
22 generations 
Har Ssiaul 
Bulla kaul 
Lai Kaal (kied 1849) 

Bai Bahadur Baja Suraj Kaul (died 1901). 


Bai Bahadur 
Dr* Balkishau Eaul 
(died 1936). 


Baja Haii Kishan E!aul» 
C.S.L, O.I.B. 

(born 1869). 


Baja Sir Baya Eiahan 
Kauh E.B.E., 0 l.E. 
(born 1872). 


Pandit Avatar 
Kishan Kaut 
died 1932). 

L 


Pandit Baldev 
Kishan Kaul 
(born 1917). 


Pandit Sri Kishan 
Kaul 

(died 1918). 


Pandit Sarup 
Kishan Kaul 
(born 1919)* 


Pandii Bajendra 
Khhan Kaul 
(died 192 7). 


Pandit Ijpendra 
Kishan Kauai 
(born 1909)> 

Pandit Manmohan^ 
Kishan Kaul 
(born 1936). 


Pandit Shiv 
Kishan Kaul 
(born 1892). 


Pandit Mahendra 
Ksihan Kaul 
(bom 1905). 


Pandit Jatindra 
Kishan Kaul 
(born 1922). 

This family claims to he one of the oldest Brahman families of 
Kashmir. Pandit Lai Kaul was confirmed by Maharaja Eanjit Singh 
in the enjoyment of a jagir of the annual value of Es. 17,000, situated 
in Kashmir, which had been conferred on his ancestors by the Mughal 
emperors and continued to them by the Kabul Amirs. Pandit, Lai 
Kaul married the only daughter and heiress of Pandit Prakash Kakru, 
who was joint governor of Kashmir during the rule of the Kabul dy- 
nasty. He sent his son-in-law, according to the custom of the time, to 
Kabul as surety for his own good behaviour, and there Pandit Lai Kaul 
acted as one of the Amir’s ministers. After Prakash Kakru’s death, Lah 
Kaul came to Lahore and entered Eanjit Singh’s service. He accom- 
panied Misar Diwan Chand’s expedition to Kashmir in 1819 when that 
country was reduced by the Maharaja’s forces. After this he was for 
three years employed as Governor of Multan, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the command of the cavalry regiment known as the Pindi- 
wala Dera, which he led in many engagements, the last being the battle 
of Sohraon. On the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 he was granted 
a life-pension, which for a time he enjoyed together with the jagir iifc 
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Kashmir. The latter was, however, resumed with, other jagirt by Maha- 
raja Gulah Singh in 1849, the year of Pandit Lai Kaul’s death. 

Pandit Stiraj Kanl was only sixteen years old when his father died, 
but Sir John Lawrence interested himself in the boy and found him a 
place in the office of the Soard of Administration. His first important 
appointment was that of superintendent of the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Rawalpindi. From this he rose to be Tahsildar and subse- 
quently Extra Assistant Commissioner. In 1883 he was sent as Political 
Assistant to Baluchistan, where he did excellent service in connection 
with the development of the city and cantonment of Quetta. In re- 
cognition of his good work in Baluchistan he was given the title of Rai 
Bahadur and a grant of five hundred acres of waste land in the Khan- 
gah Dogran Tahsil of Gujranwala, rent-free for ten years. This grant 
is still in the possession of the family. At a later date Pandit Siu*aj 
Kaul was made a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. In 
1888 his services were lent to the Kashmir State, where he worked as 
Financial Minister and Revenue Member of Council till his retirement 
in 1896. In 1897 he was appointed an additional member of the 
Governor-General’s Legislative Council, and two years later was nomi- 
nated to the Provincial Legislative Council. In 1901 he was granted the 
title of Raja as a personal distinction. He died in December of the 
same year at the age of sixty-eight. 

Raja Suraj Kaul left three sons, all of whom have risen to distinc- 
"tion. The eldest. Pandit Bal Kishan Enul, was an Assistant Surgeon 
of the first grade and for a long time Lecturer in Medicine, Materia 
Mediea and Hygiene at the Lahore Medical School, and was Professor 
of Materia Mediea in the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, from 
1916 to 1919. He retired in the latter year and later gained considerable 
reputation as being one of the best physicians of the Punjab. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, London for over 30 years. 
He died in 1936. Of his two sons, the younger, Sri Kishan Kaul, died 
at the age of 23; and the elder. Pandit Avatar Kishan Kaul, B.A., was 
for many years a member of the Punjab Provincial Service. He was 
working as Under-Secretary to the Punjab Government in the Local 
Self-Government Department, when he died in 1932. He also left 
•behind two sons, Baldev Kishan Kaul and Sarup Kiaban Kaul. 

Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, the second son of Raja Suraj Kuul, took 
his M.A. degree from the Punjab University and was appointed as Assist- 
ant Comnussioner in the statutory civil service in 1890. He was Settle- 
ment Officer of Muzaffargarh from 1898 to 1903, and of Mianwali dur- 
the next five years. He was promoted to the rank of Deputy Com- 
xmssioner in 1908. From 1910-13 he was Census Superintendent of the 
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Punjab In 1911 be acted as the manager of the Badshahi Mela 
(People’s Pair) at the Coronation Darbar at Delhi. In 1914 he was 
deputed to prepare a report on the criminal tribes and later was engaged 
for three years in organising the department for the reformation of these 
tribes. Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul also organised the victory celebrations 
on the occasion of the armistice of 1918. In 1919 he was promoted to 
be a Commissioner and retired from that post in 1924. He served as a 
member on Lee Commission in 1923, and also on the Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee in 1925, and the Cotton Textile Tariff Board in 1926. 
In 1927 he w'tis appointed Diwan of Bharatpur and four years later he 
served for a year as Prime Minister of Kashmir. Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
was awarded the title of Eai Bahadur in 1908, the Order of the Companion 
of the Indian Empire in 1911, and of the Companion of the Star of India 
ill 1922. The title of Eaja as a personal distinction was conferred on 
him in 1926. 

Diwan Daya Kishan Kaul, the youngest son of Eaja Suraj Kaul, 
graduated from the Government College, Lahore, in 1893, and served as 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir from 1899 
to 1909. He was granted the title of Diwan by His Highness and that 
of Eai Sahib by the Government of India. In 1908 he received the 
Order of the Companion of the Indian Empire. Prom 1911 — 16 he 
was senior minister at Alwar, While there he received the title of 
Diwan Bahadur. For several years he was in the service of the Patiala 
State, which he entered in 1916 as Foreign and Financial Secretary. 
He later became Chief Secretary and ultimately Prime Minister, which 
office he held till the end of 1925. In 1919 he was created a Knight of 
the Order of the British Empire (Civil). Besides, the Maharaja of 
Patiala conferred on him the hereditary title of Eaja and an hereditary 
jagir in 1923. Sir Daya Kishan KauPs eldest son. Pandit .Eajinder 
Kishan Kaul, died of a motor accident in 1927 at the early age of 32 
years. After being educated at the Governmelit College, Lahore, he 
had passed the Extra Assistant Commissioner’s test in forestry at Dehra 
Dun, later studied pulp, paper and match manufacture in Europe, and 
built a match factory at Shahdara. 

The family is fairly prominent in the Punjab. They own large 
landed property in northern India. In addition to the grant of 600 
acres in Khangah Dogran, they possess over five hundred acres in 
Gujranwala, six hundred acres in Lyallpur, besides land, houses and 
gardens situated in Lahore, Amritsar, and Sillaiiwali, two thousand acres 
in the Kashmir State, and some property in the Bahawalpur State. 
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SARDAR SARDUL SINGH PAOHANIA. 


HIRA SINGH. 


Tilok Singh. 

Sakha Singh 
(died 1803). 


dhand Singh. 


Mit Singh 

1 

Sardar Jwala Singh 
(died 1835). 

Sardar Hariit Singh 
(died 1860). 

Sadhii SinghI 
(died 1868). 


Sahib Singh. 


Ganda Singh 

Bam iingh 
Kahan Singh 


Sardar Atma Singh 
(died 1897). 


Kirpa Singh 
(died I 9 OO). 


Fatehyab Singh alias Sardar 
Bfdiadur Sardar Jiwan 
.Singh, O.B.B. (died 1933). 


Badan Singh 
(died 1875). 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1882). 

L 


Lakha Singh 
(died 1906). 

Three generations. 


Narayan Singh 
(died 1932). 

Two generations. 


Harnand Singh 
(died 1916). 


Harcharan Singh 
(born 1880). 


Gurdayal Singh Umrao Man Harnam Har Dhian 

(bom 1908). Singh Singh Singh Singh (bom 

(born 1916'. (bom (born 1909). 1916). 

Baghbir Singh 1902 ). 

(died 1908). 


■sabdabsIbdttl smaH 

(bom 1896). 


Kartar Singh 
(died -1910). 


Maqbul Singh 
(died 1927). 


Tai-nl-Mnlk Singh 
aUas 

Shivcharan Singh 
(bom 1919). 


Iqbal Singh 

alias 

Diljit S^ngh 
(bom 1928). 


Sirjit Singh 
(bom 1932). 
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One of the principal Jat families of the Manjha is the Sindhu, and 
■to this family Sardar Sardnl Singh belongs. Its founder, Sindhu, 
appears to have been of Eajpnt origin, but during the thirteenth century 
emigrated from Ghazni in Afghanistan to the Manjha, where he settled 
with his family. How his ancestors became first resident in Afghanistan 
is uncertain; but in all probability they were ainong the numerous Hindu 
captives that Sultan Mahmud carried away with him after his Indian 
■expeditions, a large colony of whom he planted in his new and beautiful 
capital of Ghazni. Some of the Sindhu Jats assert that it was Ghazni 
in southern India from which their ancestor emigrated ; but this, story 
is improbable and entirely unsupported by proof. 

Changa, the thirteenth in descent from Sindhu, was an influential 
chmdhri^ and founded, some fifteen miles south-east of Lahore, the 
village of Padhana where the family still resides. He was the chief of 
the thirty J at chaudhris and headmen who went on a mission to the Em- 
peror Akbar to arrange the marriage of that monarch with a daughter 
of Mir Mita Dhariwal, a zamindar of Dowla Kangra, near Wadni, in 
the lerozepore district. The Emperor first saw the girl, who was very 
beautiful, at her village well. She had a pitcher of water on her head, 
yet contrived to place her foot upon the rope of a refractory and run- 
away heifer and held it captive till its owner came up. Akbar was so 
delighted with this feat of strength and skill that he wished to marry 
her; but her father declined the honour, without the consent of his 
caste. He assembled a committee of seventy-one LaTnbardars and 
chaudhris, thirty-five Jats and thirty-six Rajputs, to decide the ques- 
tion. The Eajputs considered the alliance disgraceful; but the Tats, 
with Changa at their head, approved of it, and the marriage took place 
accordingly. Akbar awarded the thirty-five with lands and honours; 
and these were the ancestors of all the Jat families in the Punjab of 
any consideration; so much so, that the chief Jat families are called 
'painU, thirty-five, and the chief Eajput families chhatti, thirty-six, at 
the present day. Changa, who from his antecedents might be expected 
to have been among the chhatti, was, on the contrary, found in the 
ranks of the Jats. His family had been so long Jat cultivators that 
their Rajput prejudices had died away. He was a man of considerable 
influence, and his son succeeded to his power ; but his grandson, Dibawas, 
during the reign of Jahangir, degraded from the office of chaudhri for 
murder. 

When the Sikhs rose to power, Sukha Singh, who was then the 
representative of the family, with his two sons, Mit Singh and Sahib 
Singh, Joined the popular faith. Mit Singh entered the service of 
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Sardar 'M'aliaTi Singh Snkarchakia, and Sabih Singh that of Sardar 
Gujar Singh of Lahore. From the Snkarchakia leader Mit Singh re- 
ceived an estate worth Rs. 12,000 and on Mahan Singh’s death he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the young Eanjit Singh, and was with him at 
the capture of Lahore in 1799. He later accompanied the Kasur ex- 
pedition and rose high in favour with his master who gave him many 
valuable estates. In 1814 he was in command of the rear-guard of the 
army during its retreat from Kashmir. The tribes came down in force, 
and handled Mit Singh’s division very severely and wounded the Sardar 
himself mortally. Ranjit Singh was much grieved at his loss, and 
swore to befriend his son, Jwala Singh, to whom, accordingly, all his 
.father’s possessions were confirmed; and in addition he received a new 
iagir worth Rs. 1,25,000 at Haripur Goler in Kangra. 


Sardar Jwala Singh was a brave and an able man. He was 
present at the capture of Multan in 1818, and distinguished himself at 
Mankera, Teri, Kot Kapura and Kashmir; and on one occasion, being 
in charge of the Attock fort, he gallantly held out, with a few hundred 
horsemen, against the whole Afghan army. In 1829 he was struck by 
paralysis; and though he lived till 1835 he was no longer able to serve 
in the field or to attend at Darbar. His illness is said to have been 
brought on in the following manner. The troops occupying the Kangra 
fort had mutinied; and the Maharaja sent Jwala Singh, who was very 
popular with the army, to induce them to return to their duty. The 
fort was too strong to reduce, and Jwala Singh was compelled to confine 
himself to arguments; and, at length, on solemn promises of full par- 
don, persuaded the mutineers to submit. But the Maharaja cared 
nothing for the pledged word of Jwala Singh. He put the ringleaders 
0 eath md £ned and degraded the other mutineers. This conduct 
so mortified Jwala Smgh, who considered his honour lost, that it brought 
on tJie illness from whicli he never recovered. 

There is no one of the Sikh Sardars whose name is more renowned 
for generosity and rnunmcence than Jawala Singh. The young daughter 
o is co^m, Kahm Singh, who had died in very embarrassed circum- 
stances, Jwa a Singh adopted as his own. He gave her a large dowry 
and IS said to have spent upwards of a lakh of rupees upon her mar- 

r^vlt! of his last illness he distributed' an 

qu^y large sum of money among the faJchs and Brahmans. Hot was 

r to his own family, as the following 

story will show. When Prince Sher Singh had failed so signally in hi! 
administration of Kashmir, the Maharaja looked about for victims upon 
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whom to avenge the failure. Among others, the principal agent of the 
Prince, Diwan Baisakha Singh Chamyariwala, was ordered to Lahore. 
His accounts were declared fraudulent, and he was fined Es. 1,25,005 
without enquiry into the proofs against him. There is no doubt the 
fine was deserved, for at that time Kashmir was considered by the Sikh 
officials as a sheep-fold under the protection of the wolves. But the 
Diwan proclaimed that he was unable to pay the fine. The Maharaja 
ordered him to be flogged until he should discover where his wealth was 
concealed. The unhappy wretch was dragged out of the presence, past 
the Deorhi or ante-chamber, where were seated Eaja Dhian Singh, 
Jwala Singh and many other chiefs. When Diwan Baisakha Singh 
saw them, he implored their intercession with the Maharaja, and threw 
himself before them, crying out I am your cow, save me But no- 
one took the slightest notice of him, except Sardar Jwala Singh. He 
listened to the whole story, and then had the courage to go before the 
Maharaja and beg for the remission of the punishment, offering himself 
to pay the whole fine. Eanjit Singh consented and, being utterly 
without the power of appreciating a noble and magnanimous action, 
recovered the fine to the last rupee from Jwala Singh, whom, as might 
have been supposed, the Diwan forgot ever to pay. As another instance 
of his generosity, it may be mentioned that in his ancestral village of 
Padhana he never took rent or revenue from any of his own, the Sindhu 
tribe. 

On the death of Jwala Singh, the Maharaja resumed the larger 
portion of his jagir, for Hardit Singh, the Sardar’s only son, was of 
weak intellect ; and although he used to attend at court, yet he was un- 
able to hold any independent command. He, however, retained estaies 
worth Es. 27,425, subject to the service of one hundred horsemen. In 
1848 this contingent was in Hazara with Sardar Chatar Singh Atariwala 
when he rebelled. Most of the men remained true to Government, and 
on the annexation of the Punjab, Hardit Singh and his mother were 
allowed to retain an estate worth Es. 9,000 per annum. 

In 1860 Hardit Singh died, leaving one son, Sadhu Singh, who 
died at the age of fifteen years while still a student in the Lahore Col- 
lege. On Sadhu Singh's death Sardar Atma Singh, son of Kahan 
Singh, was recognised as head of the family. He lived at Padhana and 
was an Honorary Magistrate with jurisdiction in fifty-two villages. He 
was created a Sardar and given a mnad under the hand of the Viceroy. 
The jagir allowances in the family ceased on Hardit Singh's death ; but 
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the Sardar liad proprieiary rights in four villages and was in flourish- 
ing circumstances. He died in 1897 and was succeeded by his only son, 
Jiwan Singh also called Fatehyab Singh. Sardar Jiwan Singh exer- 
cised the powers of an Honorary Magistrate and of a Civil Judge for a 
long period of 35 3 "ears and his jurisdiction extended over the whole of 
ihe Lahore district. He was granted the title of Sardar Bahadur in 
1915 and the O.B.E. in 1923. During the Great War he helped in the 
woik of recruitment and collecting subscriptions. In 1916 he w^as 
awarded a landed gentry grant of ten rectangles in the Montgomery 
district. For a time he was Vice-Chairman of the Lahore District 
Board. 

Sardar Bahadur Jiwan Singh, O.B.E. , died in 1933, leaving 
two sons, Sardul Singh and Maqbul Singh. Sardar Sardul vSingh suc- 
ceeded his father both as Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Judge at 
Padhana. He also rendered help during the Great War. He is now 
the head of the family. He contributed Es. 1,000 to the Silver Jubilee 
Fund in 1935. His son, Shivcharan Singh, is studying in the Prince of 
Wales Boyal Indian Military College, Deliia Dun. Sardar Sardul 
Singh's younger brother, Maqbul Singh, died in 1927. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, nephew of Sardar Alma Singh, a Naib-Tahsil- 
dar, died in 1882. His son, Hamand Singh, married a daughter of the 
late Sardar Ajit Singh Atariwala of Amritsar. The family have oeeri 
fortunate in securing good alliances for their sons and daughters by 
marriage, and have thus become connected with some of the best houses 
in the Manjha. Among the other members of the family Sardar Gur- 
dml Singh and Sardar Balwant Singh are serving as Lieutenant in 
the aimy and Snh-Inspector in the Punjab police, respectively. The 
latter s brother, Jasivant Singh, has been President of the Padhana 
Small Town Committee. Sardar Gurbachan Singh is an Honorary 
Lieutenant. 

Singh, son of Lakha Singh, was a Zaildar and died in 
19oo. He was awarded two squares of land and the Silver Jubilee Medal. 
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THE LATE SARDAR SHER SINGH OF MARAKE. 


BURSIJNGH 

Jafiaa Singb. 

Nadhan Singh 
(died 1860). 


Gurbakhsh Singh Sar iar Bahadur Jodh Singh 

(died 1853). SardarFatteh (died 1855). 

Singh I 

(died 1875). Sa^dul Siogh 

I (died 1899). 


SHFR SINGH 
(died 1932). 


Gurdit Singlj 
(died 1901 


I 


Partab Singh 
(died 1903). 


Hardifc Singh 
(died 1861). 


Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Har Rishan Singh 
(bom 1878). 


Rai Shiv Singh 
(died 1916). 

Jahangir Singh 
(born 1916), 

Davinder Singh 
(born 1930). 


Sohan Singh 
(born 1898). 


Harbans Singh 
(born 1900). 


Raghbir Singh 
(born 1902). 


Harbhajan Siugh 
(born 1932), 


Two sous. 


Tlie little village of Marake, situated a few miles below Laliore on 
ilie Bavi, was founded b^’’ an ancestor of tbe late Sardar Sber Singii, 
^^kc£t^ descendants resided there for many generations. When Ahmad 
Shah DniTani invaded the Punjab for the third time in 1762, Bur Singh 
was chaudhri of Marake and the surrounding villages. But reports 
reached Lahore that Marake was little better than a nest of robbers, 
^ind the monarch sent a force to destroy the village. The work was 
\vell done. Marake was burnt to the ground; men, women and children 
were put to the sword; and Bur Singh and his son, Jassa Singh, who 
were absent from the village, were almost the only ones that escaped 
^Yhether the reputation of Bur Singh’s village was deserved or not, it 
is certain that after its destruction he joined a band of robbers, and in 
one of their marauding expeditions was killed. Jassa Singh followed his 
father’s profession, and became of some importance at the head of an 
organized body of horse. He obtained possession of Daska in the Sial- 
kot district, and took up his residence there. He was engaged in con- 
stant conflicts with Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia, and with the 
residents of the neighbouring town of Eminabad. On one occasion the 
latter had assembled in force and, taking the town of Daska by surprise, 
carried ofF a large quantity of booty. Jassa Singh pursued them with 
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his horsemen and, after a severe fight, the booty was recovered, but the- 
chief fell mortally wounded. His son, ITadhen Singh, was of a bold and 
enterprising disposition, and acquii’ed a large increase of territory. The- 
surrounding chiefs, Mahan Singh of Gujranwala, Sahib Singh of Guj- 
rat, Punjab Singh of Sialkot and Jodli Singh of Wazirabad, became 
jealous of his power, and were so continually engaged in hostilities, 
with him that TTadhau Singh used to say that there was not a rood of 
ground in his territories on which men and horses had not fallen. 


In 179T, when Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab, one of the few 
Sikh chiefs who welcomed him was Sardar Nadhan Singh, who much 
felt the need of a powerful ally. He met the Kabul monarch on the- 
banks of the Chenab, and was most graciously received, being confirmed 
in all his estates, and appointed to keep open communications between 
Lahore and Wazirabad. Soon after this Eanjit Singh, rising to power, 
summoned Nadhan Singh to attend him, but the high-spirited chief re- 
fused; and it was not till 1810 that he with two hundred and ftt'ty 
horsemen consented to accompany the Maharaja on his Multan expedi- 
tion. At the close of the cami)aign, Nadhan Singh returned to Daska, 
contrary to the orders of Hanjit Singh, who determined to punish the 
contumacious chief. He laid siege to the fort of Daska, bringing 
against it the great Bhangi gun, which was only used on important 
occasions. After a month’s siege Hadhan Singh was forced to surren- 
der; and, on the promise of protection given to him by the Maharaja 
through Baba Mulak Raj and Bedi Jamiat Singh, he came into camp,, 
where m violation of the promise, he was arrested and put in irons. 
Ihe priests were very indignant at this breach of faith, and, it is said 
sat d/™ on Ranjit Singh until he released Nadhan Singh, who forth- 
^th fled to Kashmir and took service with Ata Muhammad Khan. 
He was, however, soon recalled, and a great portion of his estate was- 
restored to him subject to the service of one hundred horsemen. In 
1822, after t^fall of Mankera, he received the grant of Baharpur near 

to ih, Nadlan Smgl, rec.i™a m a teg, 

'totoded, i» begged to be re- 
la troublesome cbarge, and was accordingly, in 1824 ulaced 

iTa Gb ™ 

afterwards. ^**“*'’ *” "-lere be died five years 
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He was generally known as ISTadlian SingL. Hatu or Atu, and two 
derivations of the name are given. The first is, that Hatu is derived 
from the Punjabi Hat, meaning ‘ courage \ The second derives Atu 
from the Punjabi Ath, eight, from a tradition regarding a lady of the 
family who was so fortunate as to secure eight husbands. But there 
•does not appear any good authority for the latter derivation. 

Sardar Fateh Singh commenced his military career in his tather^a 
•contingent, in which he remained till 1827, when he was placed in the 
Ghorchara Kalan Regiment, and two years later in the Dhani Brigade 
under Misar Sukh Raj on Rs. 90 a month. In 1836 he accompanied 
the Maharaja to Peshawar, when Dost Muhammad Khan was so cleverly 
outmanoeuvred by Ranjit Singh; and in 1840 he was sent, under Arjiin 
.Singh Rangar Nanglia, to Kulu, which was in a disturbed state. He 
.accompanied Imam-ud-Din Khan to Kashmir, and after the death of 
Raja Hira Singh was ordered to Rajauri and Punch to put down an in- 
.surrection there. During the Sutlej campaign, Fateh Singh remaineil 
■under Sardar Gulab Singh P.ovindia to protect the Maharaja and the 
*capital, and on the restoration of peace he was appointed commandant 
»of the new corps, Suraj Mukhi. In 1847 he accompanied Lieutenant 
'(afterwards Sir S. B.) Edwardes to Bannu, and served throughout the 
Multan campaign. He was engaged with his corps at the battles of 
Kaneri and Sadusam ; and at both sieges of Multan his conduct and that 
•of his men was exceedingly good. In 1857 he was in command of the 
police battalion at Ambala, and did admirable service both there and 
at Delhi. In 1862 he received his discharge, with a pension of Rs. 250 
.and a grant of six hundred acres of waste land at Lakhuwal. He had, 
in addition, Rs. 300 of jagir at Marake, where he resided, as well as 
proprietary rights in the village, Sardar Fateh Singh died in 1875. 
His son, Gurdit Singh, was first employed as Jamadar in the Suraj 
Mukhi on Rs. 30 a month. He was successively promoted to the Suba- 
darship and Adjutancy in the 5th Police Battalion on Rs. 150; but in 
1862, at the time of the general police reductions, he was discharged 
with a gratuity of Rs. 1,500. He again took service in the police and 
became an Inspector in the Montgomery district on a salary of Rs. 200 
per mensem. His father’s life pension, of course, ceased, and of the 
jagir one-third was resumed. Gurdit Singh died in 1901 and his jagvr 
and olhei property were divided equally amongst his three sons. The 
eldest son, Sher Singh, who served for some years in the police as 
Deputy Inspector, was then regarded as the head of the family. He 
died childless in 1931. Partap Singh, the second son of Gurdit Singh, 
x'eceived a direct commission but died in 1903. There is nothing to 
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reoord aLout Partap Singh’s son, Eai Shiv Singh, who died in 1916. 
Eai Shiv Singh’s son, Jahangir Singh, is a J-amhardar. Harkishan 
Singh, the youngest son of Gurdit Singh, was at one time a Court 
Inspector at Multan, and later rose to the rank of Deputy Superinten- 
dent which he held until his retirement in 1933. During the Great 
War he rendered help and was rewarded with a sanad and the War 
Medal by His Excellency the Viceroy. Besides, the title of Sardar 
Sahib was confeixed on him in 1916. He built a charitable hospital at 
Marake, donating property worth 1^ lakhs for its maintenance under 
the control of the Punjab Government. Of his three sons, Sardar Sohan 
Singh is a Sub-Divisional Officer in the Punjab Forest Service, and is 
now' stationed at Chhangamanga; Sardar Harbans Singh is a mechanical 
engineer and is now managing his father’s lands in Bahawalpur; and 
Sardar Baghbir Singh, B.Sc., LL.B., is an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab. 

Jodh Singh, half-brother of Eateh Singh, changed his religion from 
inability to pay a debt. He took from a merchant at Bawalpindi a 
handsome and valuable horse, the price of which he was unable to pay. 
He applied to his father; but Nadhan Singh had no money to spare. 
At length, seeing no way of paying for the horse which he could not 
bring himself to give up, he rode off to Kabul, where he turned Mus- 
lim, and where he died in 1855. lie left one son, Sardul Singh, vho 
after serving for some years as a Subedar in the Frontier Force, retired 
on a pension and died in 1899. 

No representative of this family is on the Darbar list. 
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KHAN BAHADUR SARDAR MUHAMMAD SHAHBAZ KHAN 
KHALAFZAl OF KASUR. 


MUBABIE MUHAMMAD KHAN 
Amir Hasaan Khan 


Khan '(fir Ahmad 
Khan. 


Chalii 


Ehan Mir Dad 
Khan- 


tic 


Munawwar Ehan 
alias 

Madad Ehan. 


Khan. Three generations. 

Nawab G-hnlam 
Qasim Ehan. 


Ehan Dost Muham- 
mad Enan. 


Nawab Sultan 
Ahmad 
Ehan. 

generations. 


Nawab 
Shahbai 
Ehan. 

Three 

generationa 


Nawab Wali Dad 
Ehati. 


Sardar Shahdad Sardar Saleh 

Khan. Muhammad Khan. 


Four 

generations. 


Two 


generations. 


Sardar S^ahbaz 
Ehan. 


Sardar Game 
Ehan. 


Jan Baz 
Khan. 


Sardar Qamar- 
ud- Din Ehan. 


Khan ^izam- 
ud-Din Ehan. 

I 

Two generations. 


1 

Three sons. 


Sardar Nasir-ud- 
Din Ehan. 


Sardar T^asil Ehan. 


Sardar hia.TyiTnfl. d 
Zulliqar Ehan. 




KHAN Bahadur 

SAKDAU MUHAMMAD 
SHAHBAZ KHAN. 

i 


Mir ]^z Ehan 

Khan Bakadur Sardar 
Sher Baz Khan. 

Two generations. 


Sardar Muhammad Fatoh 
Baz Ehan 
(died 192b). 


NaairAfli Khan 
(died 1914;. 


Sultan Ali Adal 
Ehan 

(bom 1927). 


n. 


Sultan Ali* Hussain 
Ehan 

(born 1935). 


Sultan All Hjder 
Ehan 

(born I93d}« 
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Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad Shahbaz Khan Khalafzai 
is a scion of a distinguished family. When fraternal feuds and inter- 
necine wars led his ancestors, the Kheshgi Afghans, to come down to 
the Punjab from their native homes in Arghastan and Takatut in 
Afghanistan about the year 1525 A.D., chance brought about their 
meeting with the Emperor Babar who, seeing in them a large band of 
ismart swordsmen under the leadership of an able commander, Sultan 
Salim Klian Jummand, admitted them to his ranks on a promise of one- 
fouith of the revenues of Delhi for which a sanad^ is said to have been 
legally drawn. True to their promise, the Kheshgi Afghans made a 
gallant stand at Panipat, seven hundred of them laying their lives on 
the battle-field. It was for this truly faithful service that the Mughal 
emperors ever afterwards favoured the Kheshgi Afghans and elevated 
them to responsible positions. 

When Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir, was born to 
Akbar in 1569 A.D., the Kheshgi Tummandars were a little late in at- 
tending the Darbar that was held on the occasion, on account of their 
pre-occupation in the conquest of Bengal. This afforded an opportunity 
to Abul Eazal and Todar Mai to poison the Emperor^s mind against 
them and to attribute their delay to intentional wilfulness. Akbar, 
thereupon, made it a rule in future to reduce successively the jagirs of 
the Kheshgi Afghans who prepared to leave the country for their homes 
in Afghanistan on the pretence that the Indian climate "was uncongenial 
to them and even secured permission for doing so. The Emperor, how- 
ever, ordered as a better alternative that the Kheshgis might take up 
their abode anywhere they pleased away from the Metroplis. 

At last the whole tribe marched out of Delhi about the year 
1580 A.D., and came to a place where there still exist the ruins of old 
Shakarpur (now Kasur), accompanied by Abul Eazal who was cominis- 
■sioned to arrange for their commissariat. Raja Rai Singh who was 
then nazim of that part of the country invited their assistance against 
highwaymen and plunderers who would not allow him to collect reve- 
nues from the territories under his charge. They captured alive Pira 
Baloch of Chunian, the ringleader of the thieves and saved the Lakhi 
forest from incursions of these marauders. The Emperor in apprecia- 
tion of these splendid services called Raja Rai Singh back to Delhi and 
conferred the territory between the Sutlej and the Ravi worth forty 
lakhs of rupees as a perpetual jagir upon INTawab Ifazar Bahadur Khan 
Dtmanzai Kheshgi, the maternal ancestral head of this family. 

The Kheshgi Sardars are thereupon supposed to have laid the 
foundations of a new city. Kasar in Arabic means ‘ a palace ^ and by 
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its plural, ^Easur’ (palaces) the new city came to be known. After iiie 
demise of Nawab Nazar Bbadur Kban, Nawabs Sbams-ud-Din and 
Qutb-ud-Din were Faujdars in the Eangra valley and Junagarb, Surat 
.and Tbatba, respectively. They further acquired Hansi and Hissar in 
jagir for services rendered during tbe siege and subsequent fall of tbe 
■Cbitorgarb fort. Qutbuddin also did good service during tbe Deccan 
and Bijapur campaigns. Nawab Kbana Zad Kban beld the rank of 
JFaujdar at Dera Din Panab in tbe time of Aurangzeb. Several other 
Kbesbgis beld high mansabd^ri ranks such as shash hazari and haft 
hazarL 

When tbe Mughal Empire showed signs of decline, there grew up 
extrtme hostility between Nawab Hussain Kban Kbalafzai and Nawab 
Abdus Samad Kban, tbe Mughal governor at Lahore. Several en- 
counters took place between tbe two, in all of which tbe Kbesbgi Af- 
ghans proved victorious. When, however, tbe Robilla Afghans who 
carried on trade between India and Afghanistan were expelled from 
Kasur by the Kbesbgis, Abdus Samad Kban rallied them to his ranks 
and mobilising a force of 70,000 fell upon Sardar Eazil Kban, tbe Af- 
ghan nazim at Cbunian. Tbe Kbesbgis could muster only 10,000 men 
at tbe moment and despite their singularly small numbers put up a 
gallant opposition. Tbe tide, however, turned when their pious leader, 
Nawab Hussain Kban, suffered death at tbe bands of tbe enemy. This 
incident occurred about 1720 A.D., and the Kbesbgis were finally de- 
feated at Harcboki Cbunian where almost all prominent Kbesbgis and 
•the Eobillas laid down their lives. Nawabs Hussain Kban and Qutb- 
ud-Din Kban, who were related to tbe ancestors of tbe present bead of 
tbe family in tbe sixth degree, died issueless. 

When, however. Nadir Shah led an invasion to India, tbe 
Kbesbgis opposed bis advance at Tibara in consideration of their past 
loyalty to tbe Mughal throne. Nawab Sbabdad Kban Kbalafzai who 
bad defeated and killed Isa Kban Eajput and relieved tbe Babrar tribes 
from bis clutches, died in this contest and tbe tribe lost many of their 
brave commanders. Nawab Wali Dad Kban Kbalafzai, tbe direct bead 
of tbe family, later presented himself with a large body of soldiers be- 
fore Ahmad Shah Abdali when tbe latter arrived in tbe Punjab for ibe 
Mabratta War and served him gallantly at tbe historic battle-field of 
Panipat. Tbe Shah exalted him with tbe titles of Nawab and Saif-vd- 
Da'iila, and presented him an Ispbabanic sword and a costly 

After Nawab Wali Dad Khan’s death, Sardars Hard Singh Bbangi 
and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia invaded Kasur in 17f»4 and consigned tbe city 
■to flames and many valuable manuscripts and books were destroyed. 
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Many of the prominent Kheshgi Afghans died in this fight and those 
who remained, were reduced to misery and obscurity. Sardar Shahbaz 
Khan, son of Nawab Walidad Khan, tried to rally round him a number 
of relations and to secure the help of ISTawab Muzafiar Khan, the then 
Governor of Multan, but before he could proceed to recapture Kasur, 
Sardars G'anda Singh and Jhanda Singh Bhangis secured possession of 
the city. He, therefore, avenged himself by attacking and occupying 
Attari Dandianwali where he raised a fort and a thana. He also 
annexed some Cis and Trans-Sutlej villages, and, in league with Sheikh 
Subhan Chishti of Pakpattan, plundered the territories of the Nakai 
Misal, killing their leader, Sardar Hira Singh. When Sardar Gulab 
Singh Bhangi, however, reinstated him in Kasur as a jagirdar, he took 
possession of the ihana belonging to the Bhangi Sardars and the whole 
tribe became independent in 1804 A. I). 

When Shall Zainan invaded the Punjab and came to Kasur Sardar 
Shah Baz Khan was awarded a kJiilat, but later when Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh attacked the Bhangis and occupied Lahore in 1799, Shahbaz 
Khan joined hands against him at Bhasin and thus invited his wrath. 
Sardar Gulab Singh Bhangi died in intoxication as a result of which 
the Sikh misals lost heart. Sardar Shah Baz Khan next joined forces 
with Lord Lake and remained in attendance upon him till a treaty of 
peace had been signed v/ith Holkar. The Maharaja finally conquered 
Kasur in the year 1807-08 and granted Sardar Qutbuddin Hassanzai a 
jagir in Mamdot, but confiscated Sardar Shahbaz Khan’s jagir worth 
about 40,000 rupees extending from Kasur to Atari on the pretext that 
he had associated himself with his tribesmen against him (the Maha- 
raja) and helped the British General against Holkar. A few villages 
were, however, left to him for maintenance and two more were granted 
to Sardars Qutbuddin and Shahbaz Khan when they helped Sanjit 
Singii in coming to terms with Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan, but 
were confiscated when they refused to send horses in lieu of the jagir- 
dari. Maharaja Eanjit Singh also deprived Sardar Shahbaz Khan of 
the Isphahanic sword shortly before the latter’s death, giving only a. 
Jell Hat in return and a promise to restore the confiscated Kasur jagir. 

Sardar Kasir-ud-Din Khan, son of Sardar Qamar-ud-Din Klian. 
and Sardar Janbaz Khan, son of Sardar Jalal-ud-Din Khan joined 
Prince IsTau Mhal Singh’s cavalry and a jagir worth about Es. 8,000’ 
only was left to their family in Mamdot. When despite the opposition 
of the Sindhanwali Sardars Maharaja Sher Sing^h secured his father's 
Ihrone, the former sought protection ai Liidliiana and were presented 
ten excellent steed by Sardar Qamar-ud-I)ii?, Maharaja Sher Singh 
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confiscated tlieir jagir but when he himself suffered assassination at the 
liands of Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, the latter, on proclaiming" 
himself avS Prime Minister to the minor Prince Dalip Singh, not onh, 
resiored them to favour but also promised to restore the Kasur jagir 
back to them and invested them with a klvilat worth Rs. 4,000. 

Sardar Nasir-ud-Din Khan served the Sikh Darbar in quelling the 
insurrection in Kashmir and later defeated and killed Dewan Sura} 
Bhan, a Kardar of Dewan Sawan Mall, with the help of 500 horsemen, 
when the latter looted JBaboowala in the Deg. He was, for these ser- 
vices, granted the village of Sheikh XJmmad near Kasur in jagir. At 
the outbreak of the Multan revolt he was ordered by Sir Frederick 
Currie to proceed to Multan with Sheikh Imam-ud-Din. He served 
gallantly under Major Edwardes and sustained some wounds. For 
these services he received an increase of Rs. 600 in his salary. When 
Multan w’as besieged he further reduced the Chiniot fort and taking 
possession of the arms and ammunition stored there, passed them on to 
General Whish. 

On the annexation of the Punjab Sardar Kasir-ud-Din helped 
Majors Edwardes and Cocks in raising the 4th Punjab Cavalry by en- 
listing 150 sowars at Pind Dadan Khan including many from his own 
family, and the Board of Administration allowed to him the continu- 
ation of village Sheikh Hmmad in jagir. 

Sardars TTasir-ud-Din and Wasil Khan enlisted 135 sowars at the 
outbreak of the Mutiny and the former, besides supplying horses for 
the army, remained in attendance upon the Chief Commissioner. The 
latter also saw active service with the 4th Punjab Cavalry as did 
several of his other relations. Risaldar Janbaz Khan, a cousin of Sardar 
Wasil Khan, served during the Kharal revolt and another, Mir 
Ahmad Khan, was awarded the Order of Merit. Sardar Jalal-ud-Din 
saved the Government treasury at Kasur. Sardar Kasir-ud-Din was 
awarded a khilat worth Rs. 500 and a gun. He also offered his ser- 
vices in the Abyssinian War in 1867-68. His maternal uncle, Sardar 
Fateh Khan TJtmanzai, did excellent service in China with Probyn^s- 
Horst in 1858 and was granted land in rakh Katlohi as jagir, besides 
500 acres of land with proprietary rights in the Dipalpur Tahsil where- 
he founded the village of Kot Fateh Khan. 

Sardar Wasil Khan died at Rajanpur piematurely and Hasir-ud-Din 
who was the only Viceregal Darbari in Kasur died in 1875 leaving two 
sons, Sain Mir Baz Khan and Sardar Muhammad Zulfiqar Khan. The 
former was unable to do any kind of active work due to paralysis but 
purchased 200 acres of land in Kasur. The latter became President of 
the Kasur Municipality in 1886 and received a handsome kMlat at the 
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Jubilee Darbar of 1887. During the Tochi expedition of 1887 he offered 
his own son with a contingent of soioars for active service. He was a 
Viceregal Darbari and died in 1902. 

His son, Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad Shahbaz Khan, is the 
^present head of the family. He was born in 1878. He first offered his 
services during the political agitation in 1907. When the Great War 
broke out he provided as many recruits as were required for the llth 
Xiancers He also supplied a number of recruits subsequently besides 
•contributing liberally towards the St. J ohn Ambulance Association, the 
Aeroplane Kunds and the War loan. The whole family contributed 
about Rs. 60,000 without interest towards the War Loan. For these 
services he received a jagir worth Rs. 250 per annum, a sword of honour, 
the title of Khan Sahib and a War badge. 

In April, 1919, when the Hartal movement developed into a riot at 
Kasur and the mob besieged the Tahsil, set fire to the Railway Station, 
the Munsiff’s Court and the Post Office, Sardar Muhammad Shahbaz 
Khan saved Mrs. Sherwood and her husband and carried them to safety. 
'The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab bestowed upon him a khilat 
worth Rs. 200 and a jagir of Rs. 260 per annum. He was one of the 
< 5 hiefs selected for interview with His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in February, 1922. He has been exercising magisterial powers 
since 1914, and has continued to be a nominated member of the Kasur 
Municipality, of which he has been elected President for the fourth 
“time. 

The Khan Bahadur is an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner 
and is the only Provincial Darbari in Kasur. His seats in Provincial 
and Divisional Darbars have recently been made hereditary. He is a 
member of the District Board, the District Soldiers’ Board, the East 
India Association and a life member of the Sfc. John Ambulance Associ- 
ation, besides being President of the Anjuman-i-Ansar-ziUATnan at 
Kasur. He holds zamindari rights in Kot Nasir Khan and Kot Anderson 
in Tahsil Chunian, Chak Kasir Khan and Eund Nasir-ud-Din Khan in 
Tahsil Pakpattan, and in Abadi Sardar Fateh Khan, and jagirdari rights 
in Sheikh ITmmad and Kotli Afghans in the vicinity of Kasur. He has 
three sons who are yet minors. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Shahbaz Khan’s younger brother, 
Sardar Muhammad Fateh Baz Khan, was sent to Phillaur for training 

Sub-Inspector of Police, and was later commissioned in the army, 
but resigned owing to ill health. He died in 1926. 

Sardar Sher Baz Khan, son of Sain Mir Baz Khan, served as an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Civil Judge for many years and was made a 
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Companion of the Indian Empire and a Khan Bahadur. He served in the 
Burmese "War of 1886. He died in 1926 leaving four sons. The eldest, 
Gimlam Ahmad Khan, is a Municipal Comniissioner and a Kursi Nashin. 
The second, Muhammad Ahmad Khan, who served as a special constable 
in England during the General Strike of 1926, is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, a Municipal Commissioner, and President of the Lahore Horse 
Breeding Society. The youngest, Khan Alani Khan, received his educa- 
tion at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 

Another collateral of the family, Haji Ghulam Mohy-ud-Pins 
Khan, first cousin of Sardar Nasir-ud-Din Khan, was an Assistant Sup- 
erijitending Engineer in tht Irrigation Department and was granted seven 
squares of land in Tahsil Chunian on retirement. 
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This family, like that of Shahzada Saleh Muhammad, is descended 
froai Ahmad Shah Abdali whose account has been given in the narrative 
of that family. Timur Shah, eldest son of Ahmad Shah Abdali, had as 
many as thirty-two sons whose many descendants are now living in 
various parts of India. Ayub Shah, great grandfather of Shahzada 
Ahmad Ali, ascended the throne of Kabul in the absence of Shah Shuja- 
ul-Muk. His son, Shahzada Ismail, was assassinated during the rebellion 
that ensued and Ayub Shah, along with many other relatives, was com- 
pelled to seek refuge at the court of Maharaja Ran jit Singh after he had 
been finally overthrown by Dost Muhammad Khan in 1823. He died 
-a few years later. 

Ayub Shah’s fourth son, Shahzada Ali Ahmad Bahadur, stayed at 
Delhi with King Bahadur Shah until the out-break of the mutiny when 
lie returned to Lahore where he possessed some landed property Of his 
three sons the first and the second, Shahzadas ISTabi Ahmad and Ghulam 
Ali died childless and the third, Shahzada Hussain Ali, succeeded to the 
headship of the family and continued to stay in Lahore. After his death 
liis son, Shahzada Ahmad Ali, received his education in English and 
oriental languages and on an invitation from his cousin, the late King 
]Nadir Shah, went to Kabul where he is Director-General of the Afghan 
Academy. Shahzada Ahmad Ali is President of the Kabul Literary 
Society and the editor of its journal and that of the ‘Kabul Tear Book.” 
He visited India early in 1934 for ascertaining the feelings of the 
Afghans in India towards King Zahir Shah and has always been friendly 
to the British Legaton in Kabul and to the Government of India. 
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honorary lieutenant SARDAR RAGHBIR SINGH, 
SINDHANWALIA, O. B. E. 


BU33HA SINGH 
(died 1718). 


Chanda Singh. 


Naudh Singh 
(died 1763). 


r 


Gulab Singh. 


Sardap Hidap Singh 
(died 1784). 


Sardap^mir 
Singh 
(died 18:47). 


Ratan Singh. 


GuPmukh Singh. 

I 

Five genepations. 


Sapdap Chapafc 
Singh . 

Sapdar Mahan 
Singh. 

(died 1780). 

Mahapaja Ranj it 
Singh. 

(died ,1839), 


G nPbakhash 
Singh. 


KhazaiT Singh. 
Four generations. 


Nadhan Singh. 
Hasonda Singh. 


Sardar 

Hehna 

Singh. 


Sardar Rasawa 
Sin^h. 


-JL 


r 


Sardar Budh Sardap Atar 
Singh Singh 

(died 1827). (died 1844). 

J I 

I i 


Sardap J aimal 
Singh 
(dead). 


Partab Singh 
(died 1856). 

Gurbachan 
Singh 
(adopted) 
(born 1855) 


Thakup 
Singh 
(died 1887). 

Three 

generations. 


Sardar Shams her 
Singh 

(died 1871). 

Sardar Bakhshish Singh 
< adopted) 

(died 1907). 

honokaky lt. sabdar 

BAGHBIB SINGH. O.B.E. 
(born 1889) . 

Harindar Singh 
(born 19 17). 


K ah ar'kingh 
(died 1864) 


Ranjodh Singh 
(died 1864). 

Randhir Singh 
(born 1865). 

Balwant Singh 
(born 1886). 


A jit ^ingh 
(died 1843). 


^ I Singh 
(born 1915). 


_c 


Maharaja Kharak Maharaja Sher Prince kshawra Prinoi Hashmira Malaraja 

(died 1840). (died 1843). (di;d*f844). (dled“^8,. ®diS®8#^. 

Prince Nao Nihal Prince Partab ^ 

Singh Singh, 

(died 1840). (died 1848). 


Prince Victor BaJeep Singh 
(died 1918). 


Prince Fredrick Baleep Singh 
(died 1926). 
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At the time of the annexation of the Punjab by the British Govern- 
ment, the two principal families in the Punjab proper, highest in rank 
and possessing the widest influence, were the Ahluwalia and the 
Sindhanwalia. The possessions of the Ahluwalia chief were almost 
entirely situated in the Jullundur Doab; whilst of all Sikh families, 
between the Beas and the Indus, the Sindhanwalia chief was the 
acknowledged head. Nearly related to this family was the great Maha- 
raja himself; and it was in a great measure owing to their connection 
with him that the Sindhanwalia Sardars obtained so large a share of 
wealth and power. 

The Sindhanwalias are of the Jat Sansi tribe, like most Tats, claim 
' a Eajput origin, and state that their ancestor, a Bhatti Eajput, by name 
Shal, came from TJjjain to the Punjab, where he founded Sialkot. The 
Bhattis do not appear, however, to have settled so far south as TJjjain! 
and the Shal alluded to is doubtless Eaja Shal, or Salvahan, son of Raja 
Gaj of Jaisalmer, who, after his father’s death in battle with the King 
of Khorasan, came to the Punjab, where he destroyed Lahore and re- 
built the town of Sialkot,* which place he made his capital. 

Salvahan introduced a new era, called the Shaka, according to some, 
in memorial of a victory which he gained over Vikramaditya, near Sial- 
kot. But Salvahan was not a contemporary of Vikramaditya, who 
never came to the Punjab at all. The Shaka era was founded in the 
one hundred and forty-sixth year of the era of Vikramaditya. 

Eaja Salvahan had sixteen sons, all of whom became independent, 
and from whom many of the hill princes have descended. The chief of 
them were Baland, Puran, Eisala, Dharamgadh, Eupa and Sundar. 

The houses of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Malaudh, Bhadaur, Faridkot, 
Kaithal and Atari are descended from the eldest son of Jaudhar, tlie fifth 
from Eaja Salvahan or Shal ; while the Sindhanwalias pretend that they 
and the Muhammadan Bhattis are descended from the second son. 

The origin of the family name of Sansi is thus related by the 
Sindhanwalias. Sohanda , sixth in descent from Jaudhar, saw all his 

* Sialkot is one of the most ancient towns in the Punjab. It is said to have be^ 
found^ about 3400 B. 0. by Raja Shal, maternal uncle of the Pandus, whose descendants 
mgne there for many hundred years. It then was abandoned until Salvahan rebuilt 
It, according to Punjab chroniclers, about 90 A.D.; according to the Bhatti chroniclers of 
^pu ana 16 A.D. Supposing that Sialkot is miginal Salvahan, the capital of Salvahanas 
and the identity of the two places seems probable, Sialkot has been also known as Shalkot, 
Sattant and »isaJkot (from Eisala, the son of the Salvahan). TheSial Rajputs, who now 
i^abit the country about Jhang, claim to have founded Sialkot and to have given to 
the town their name. That they once settled there and built a fort seems certain, but, 
the town was founded many years before their arrival in the Punjab. 
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children die, one after another, within a few days of their birth* fie ac- 
cordingly consulted the Brahmans and astrologers, who told him that 
he must give his next child to the first person who should come to the 
house after its birth. In due time a son was born, and the first person to 
stop at Sohanda^s house, after the event, was a beggar of Sansi tribe, 
and to him, in spite of the niother’s entreaties, the new-born child was 
given. The old beggar would have preferred money or food; but he 
took the child away with him. However, by the next day he had liad 
quite enough of it, and brought it back to Sohanda, who after a second 
consultation with the Brahmans took the child, who was from this ad- 
venture called Sansipal or Sainsarpal (cherished by the Sansi) ; and the 
name has belonged to the family ever since. Another story states that 
the wife of Sohanda was taken in labour at a considerable distance 
from her home, and was compelled to take refuge in a Sansi village,, 
where she received every attention and remained till she had recovered. 
The son born under these circumstances was called Sansi. But, frjm 
a comparison of the SindhanwaKa genealogy with that of the Bhattis, 
it appears probable that vSans was the name of a son of Bhoni, fourth 
in descent from Jaudhar, and that from Sansi the Sindhanwalias and 
the Sansis have common descent. The Sansis are a thievish and de- 
graded tribe; and the house of Sindhanwala, naturally feeling ashamed 
of its Sansi name, have invented a romantic story to account for it. 
But the relationship between the nobles and the beggars does not seem 
the less certain ; and if the history of Maharaja Hanjit Singh be atten- 
tively considered, it will appear that much of his policy and many of 
his actions had the true Sansi complexion. 

Haja Sansi, the present residence of the Sindhanwalias, was found- 
ed about the year 1670 by Eaja and Kirtu; and Khokar, the great- 
grandson of Kirtu, settled in the Tam Taran waste, and founded there- 
several villages. From Wigah, gxandson of Khokhar, have descended, on 
one side the family of Sindhanwala and, on the other, that of Ladwa. 
The grandson of Wigah, by name Takht Mai, received from the Emperor 
Alamgir a farman, still in possession of the family, making him 
chaudhri, with power to collect revenue in the ilaqa of Tusafpur. This- 
farmam, however, is unattested, and may be a modem forgery. Bhara 
Mai, son of Takht Mai, seems to have been a Sikh of the unorthodox, 
sect called Sahaj Dhari; and although he never took the 'pauhal he 
wandered through the villages preaching the doctrines of Gkiru Gobind. 
fiis son, Budha Singh, an orthodox Sikh, was celebrated as a bold and' 
successful robber. In his days cattle-lifting was as honourable a profes- 
sion as it was on the Scottish border three hundred years ago; and 
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Budlia Singh, on his famous piebald mare, Desi, was the terror of the 
surrounding country. He was wounded some forty times by spear, 
matchlock or sword, and died at last in his bed, like an honest man, in 
the year 1718. His two sons, Chanda Singh and Waudh Singh, were 
as enterprising and successful as their father. About the year 1730 
they rebuilt the village of Sukarchak, which had been founded some 
time previously by the Gil Jats, but had fallen into ruin, and collect- 
ing round them a band of hard-riding Sikhs, seized several villages in 
its neighbourhood, and even made marauding expeditions across the 
Havi into the Ghijranwala district. Waudh Singh was killed in 1763 
in a fight with the Afghans at Majitha, where he had gone to celebrate 
his marriage in the family of Gulab Singh Gil. 

His son, Charat Singh, who was only five years old at the time of 
his father's death, became a very povrerful Sardar, and rose to the com- 
mand of the Sukarchakia Misal. Under him fought his cousin, Didar 
Singh, at Gujranwala, Find Dadan Khan and elsewhere. After Sardar 
Mahan Singh had succeeded his father, and had taken Basulnagar and 
Gujranwala, Sardar Didar Singh obtained, as his share of the spoil, 
Find Sawakha, Dalot and Sindhanwala, which last village has given its 
name to the family. He was killed in a skirmish on the banks of the 
Ghenab in 1784, and his cenotaph is still to be seen in the village of 
Daulat Nagar. 

Sardar Amir Singh, with his brothers, Gurbakhsh Singh and Eatan 
Singh, succeeded to all the estates of his father, and soon contrived to 
^enlarge them. He continued to follow the fortunes of his cousins, the 
Sukarchakia chiefs, and as they, Mahan Singh and Eanjit Singh, rose 
to power he seized with impunity Bal Sehchandar and other villages in 
the neighboxirhood of Eaja Sansi. In 1803, however, Amir Singh fell 
into deep disgrace at Court. The story is, that one morning as Eanjit 
Singh came out of the Saman Burj and was preparing to mount his 
horse, Amir Singh was seen to unsling his gun, prime it and blow the 
match. The bystanders accused him of seeking the life of his chief, 
and Eanjit Singh, who believed the charge, dismissed him from court. 
He took refuge with Baba Sahib Singh Bedi of Una, at whose inter- 
cession, after some time, Eanjit Singh again took him into favour, and 
placed him specially under the protection and in the force of Sardar 
Kateh Singh Kalianwala. 

Amir Singh accompanied the Maharaja in the Kasur campaign of 
1807, and in the expedition against the Muhammadan tribes between 
the Chenab and the Indus in 1810. In this expedition Taimal Singh, 
his youngest son, was killed in skirmish before Kila Khairabad. In 
1809, when on the death of Eaja Jai Singh of Jammu, Eanjit Singh 
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seized tliat couutrj'’, he made over to Amir Singh the ilaqas of Harnia, 
Nannar and Eata Abdal. Two years later Amir Singh introduced into 
the Maharajahs service his son, Budh Singh, who soon became a great 
favourite at court. 

The first independent command of Budh Singh was at Bahawalpur, 
whither he had been sent to enforce the payment of the stipulated tri- 
bute. In 1821, with his father and brother, Atar Singh, he captured 
the forts of Mojgarh and Jamgarh. For these services Amir Singh re- 
ceived Shakargarh in jagu, and Budh Singh, Kalar and Nirali, worth 
about a lakh of rupees. Previous to this the family jagif in Cbach and 
Attock had been exchanged, at their request, for the ilaqas of Saroh 
Taiwan, Khotar and Kathunangal, worth Es. 1,80,000. 

Sardar Budh Singh was after this sent to the J ammu hills in com- 
mand of two regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, and afterward? 
reduced the Thainawala country. He was in command of a portion of 
the Sikh army at the battle of Teri in 1823. Two battles were indeed 
fought at Teri, The Maharaja commanded in person on the left bank 
•of the Kabul river, and he defeated the Tusafzai fanatics, losing, how- 
ever, Phiila Singh Akali and some good officers. On the right bank of 
the river was the main body of the Sikh army commanded by Hari 
Singh Nalwa, Jamadar Khushal Singh, Sardar Budh Singh and 
others, and the opposing force of Afghans commanded by Muhammad 
Azim Khan, who was defeated with loss, and died of chagrin within a 
year. 

In 1826 the Maharaja was in the Eambagh at Amritsar dangerously 
ill. His life was despaired of, and he had become wholly unconscious. 
Sardar Budh Singh saw that on the death of Eanjit Singh the country 
would again be divided into separate chiefships, and supposing the 
Maharaja to be dying, determined to make provision for himself. He 
went at night with a force to the fort of Gobindgarh and demanded ad- 
mittance in the name of the Maharaja, The Jamadar of the gate, Daya 
Earn, would not admit him without orders. Budh Singh accordingly 
went back, and induced by large bribes the Keeper of the Seal to draw 
out an order for the fort to be given up to him; and to this the seal was 
affixed. Budh Singh returned to the fort ; but the J amadar was not to 
be deceived. He would not look at the order, and declared that so late 
at night he would not open the gates to the Maharaja himself. The 
Sardar had to retire discomfited; and in the morning Imam-ud-Din^ the 
Qiladar, told the Maharaja, who had in some measure recovered, the 
whole affair. The result was that Budh Singh was given the Peshawar 
command, and sent into the Tusafzai country against Khalifa Sayad 
Ahmad, a fanatic who was preaching a jahad, or holy war, affainst 
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the Sikhs, the Maharaja hoping- that he would leave his bones in Ihe* 
Tusafzai hills and never return to disturb him. 

Budh Singh crossed the Kabul river in advance of the main body 
and encamped at Akhora, where he threw entrenchments; but during 
the night he was attacked by the enemy, and only succeeded in beat- 
ing them off with a loss of five hundred killed and wounded. Sardar 
Atar Singh vSindhanwalia was present on this occasion and displayed 
much gallantry. The next day the Sikh army moved on nine miles ti> 
Jangirah, where it was joined by the Dogra chiefs and the Atari Sar- 
dar with their troops, which, together with those of Sardar Budh 
Singh, amounted to some ten thousand men with twelve guns. Their 
entrenchments were soon surrounded by the large but undisciplined 
army of the Khalifa, composed of Kabulis, Yusafzais and Afghani. 
For some days the Sikhs remained in their entrenchments exposed to 
the incessant assaults of the enemy, till at length, the supplies and the* 
patience of Budh Singh being exhausted, he led his men against the 
enemy, and after a severe fight defeated them with great slaughter* 
Sayad Ahmad took refuge in the Tusafzai hills; and it was two years, 
before he recovered his strength sufficiently to take the field again. 
After tliis success Sardar Budh Singh returned to Lahore, where he 
was received with all honour; but a few months later, at the close of 
1827, he died of cholera. The Maharaja wrote a letter to his family ex- 
pressing his grief at the Sardar’s death and his regret that so bravo a, 
man should have died in his bed like common mortals. Sardar Budh 
bingh was one of the bravest and most skilful of the Sikh generals. 
At the time of his death there was a rumour that the Dogras had poisoned 
him; but there is not the smallest foundation for the story. 

Amir Singh died before his son in the same year; but all the- 
jagirs amounting to upwards of six lakhs, were continued to Sardars 
Atar Singh, Lehna Singh, Basawa Singh and Shamsher Singh. Atar 
Singh succeeded his brother in the Darbar; and his strength and cour- 
age were so great that, after the death of Sardar Hari Singh Kalwa in- 
1837, he was considered the champion of the Khalsaji- 

In the same year Atar Singh was sent to Peshawar with his con- 
tingent, and Lehna Singh to Shabkadar. They did good service, and. 
were engaged in constant warfare with the wild tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood. Atar Singh obtained the title, as long as complimentary, 
of Ujal didaTy Nirmal budh, Sardar-i-‘bci^wakar, Ka^ir’^ul’-iktadar, 
SarwarA-garoh-i-^mmdar, Ali taha, Shuja-ud-d^ula, Sardar Atar Singh,. 
ShamsheT^i-'jang Bahadur; and Sardar Lehna Singh the title of UjdL 
didar, Nirmal budh, Sardar-^i-ha-wakar, Sardar Lehna Singh Sindhan- 
walia Bahadur. The jagirs and power of the family continually in- 
creased till the death of Maharaja E3iarak Singh, when though nomi- 
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aaally in possession of land worth, seven lakhs, their annual revenue was 
really between nine and ten. 

At this time Atar Singh was the head of the family, both by re- 
pute and ability; Lehna Singh was a man of energy, but illiterate and 
•debauched; Ajit Singh, his nephew, was brave enough, but headstrong 
and rash; whilst Shamsher Singh was averse to politics, and was ab- 
sent at Peshawar with his troops. 

^hen Prince Nao Nihal Singh was killed, by accident or design, 
the same day that his father died, two claimants appeared for the vacan 
throne. The first was Eani Chand Kaur, widow of Maharaja Kharak 
Singh; the second Prince Sher Singh, a reputed son of Maharaja Ean- 
jit Singh, a brave soldier and possessing some influence with the army. 
The claims of Chand Kaur were supported by the Sindhanwalia party, 
including Bhai Pam Singh, Sardar Tej Singh and his uncle, Jamadar 
Khushal Singh. Sher Singh was favoured by the Dogra party, at the 
Lead of which was Eaja Dhian Singh, and his brothers, Eajas Gulab 
Singh and Suchet Singh, with Misar (afterwards Eaja) Lai Singh and 
others. Between the Sindhanwalia and the Dogra parties the greatest 
enmity existed. Both had possessed great power and influence during 
the-latter years of Eanjit Singh’s reign, and each looked with jealousy 
and suspicion upon its rival. But the ambition of the Sindhanwalias 
Lad been united with attachment to the reigning family and devotion 
to the Stale; that of the Dogra biothers had ever been sel&sh. There 
are perhaps no characters in history more repulsive than Eajas Gulab 
Singh and Dhian Singh. Their splendid talents and their undoubted 
bravery count as nothing in the presence of their atrocious cruelty, 
their avarice, their treachery and their unscrupulous ambition. 

At the time of Prince ISTao Mhal Singh’s death, Atar Singh was at 
Ilardwar and Lehna Singh and Ajit Singh in Kulu. On the news 
reaching them, Atar Singh and Ajit Singh both hastened to Lahore. 

Eani Sahib Kaur, widow of Prince Nao Nihal Singh, was i)regiiant; 
nt the time of her husband’s death; and Eaja Dhian Singh, seeing 
t:.hat, in the temper of the Sikh people, it would be well to wait, agreed 
tint Sher Singh should retire to his estates, leaving his son, Partab 
Singh, in the Darbar, professedly for eight months, till it was seen 
whether a son would be born to Sabib Kaur or to any other of the 
Eanis; in reality till he, Dhian Singh, should gain over the troops to 
the side of Sher Singh. 

Early in January, Sher Singh, hearing that the army was well dis- 
posed towards him, and hoping to gain Lahore without the aid of 
Dhian Singh, whom he both hated and feared, appeared with his troops 
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tefore the city. Eaja Gulab Singh, however, determined that Sher 
Singh should not succeed without his brother’s aid, joined the Sindhan- 
walias and prepared to defend the fort. The history of the siege of 
Lahore is too well known to be repeated here. For seven days the 
garrison held out bravely against the whole Sikh army, which lost in 
the assault a great number of men; and it was not till Eaja Dhian 
Singh returned from Jammu that negotiations were opened, by which 
Sher Singh ascended the throne, and Eani Ghand Kaur resigned her 
claim. Gulab Singh laughing in his sleeve at the success of his and 

his brother’s plans, marched ofi to Jammu amidst the curses of the Sikh 
army, carrying with him a great part of the treasure, principally 

jewels, which Maharaja Eanjit Singh had stored in the fort, and 
which plunder, five years later, helped to purchase Kashmir. 

Sardar Atar Singh then went as an agent of Eani Ghand Kaur to- 
the Governor-General’s Agent at Ludhiana to try and induce him io 
support their party, but he was not successful; and Ajit Singh then 
tried his persuasive powers with equally bad success. He then travelled 
to Calcutta, but was not able to obtain audience of the Governor-Gener- 
al. The object of their absence was well understood at Lahore; and 
Sher Singh confiscated all the jagirs of the family, with the exception 
of those of Sardar Shamsher Singh, who had not joined in the intrigues 
of his relatives. He sent Budh Singh Mehra and Hukam Singh Mai- 
wai to Kulu, where Lehna Singh was in command, to bring him to- 
Lahore with his nephew, Kahar Singh ; and on their arrival threw them 
into prison. The other members of the family, except Shamsher Singh, 
then crossed the Sutlej and took refuge at Thanesar, in British terri- 
tories. But the exile of the Sindhanwalias occasioned Maharaja Sher 
Singh as much anxiety as their presence. They carried on tlieir in- 
trigues at Lahore; and the army, which they had often led lo battle, 
murmured at the severity with which they were treated. Sher Singh 
was accordingly ready to listen to the sinister advice of Bhai Earn 
Singh, who urged their recall; and in October, 1842, Sardars Ajit 
Singh and Lehna Singh, who had been some time before released from 
confinement, returned to Lahore, and all their jagirs were restored 
them. Atar Singh remained at Tina in the Hoshiarpur district, in 
sanctuary with Bedi Bikram Singh. He had no faith in Maharaja 
Sher Singh or in the Jammu Eajas. Nor, to tell the truth, was it any 
love for these latter that induced Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh to re- 
turn, They had, doubtless, a longing for their fat jagirs \ but they 
had heard of the murder of Eani Ghand Kaur, the head of their party 
and the reputed mistress of Ajit Singh, by Sher Singh and Dhian Singh; 
they heard that Eani Sahib Kaur had been delivered of a still-born 
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and tlie Lahore bazars were whispering that it was not the interest 
of Sher Singh and Dhian Singh that the child should be bom alive. 

All at first went on snaoothly. Vainly did Dhian Singh try to per* 
suade the Sindhanwalias that his interest had procured their recall; 
they knew his hatred for them, and determined upon his fall. The 
plot of the Sindhanwalias was a bold one. They were for no half 
measures. Maharaja Sher Singh and his minister, Dhian Singh, were 
to fall together; and the Sindhanwalias, having gratified their revenge,, 
would wield the whole power of the State as guardians of the young 
Dalip Singh. Raja Dhian Singh had also a policy which was no less 
energetic. He desired to destroy Sher Singh and the Sindhanwalias, 
and secure for himself the regency and, in the event of any accident 
happening to Dalip Singh, a probable throne for his son, Hira Singh. 

The Sindhanwalias persuaded the Maharaja that Dhian Singh had 
determined to destroy him, and that his safety could only be secured by 
the death of the minister; that they, the Sindhanwalias, his relations 
and friends were the only persons he could trust, and that they were 
ready to make away with the obnoxious minister. Sher Singh believed 
this story, which was one half true, and signed a paper exonerating them 
fi'oni the guilt of Dhian Singh's murder, and arranged the manner of its 
execution. Some days later, Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh were to parade 
their troops before the Maharaja for inspection, when Dhian Singh was 
to be directed to examine them, and the Sindhanwalias were to take 
this opportunity of putting him to death. The same night that this 
arrangement was made with the Maharaja, Lehna Singh and Ajit Singh 
paid a visit to Raja Dhian Singh. They told him that Sher Singh had 
determined, first on his destruction, and then on theirs, and called on him 
to asf?ist in his overthrow. When Dhian Singh saw the paper that Sher 
Singh had signed, he agreed to the Sindhanwalias' proposal; and it was. 
arranged between them that on the day of the inspection the victim to 
fall should be the Prince and not the Minister. 

It thus appears that the Sindhanwalias were the originators of the 
conspiracy against Sher Singh. They themselves assert that Dhian 
Singh visited Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh and, telling them that the 
Maharaja had determined to destroy them, urged them to join in a plot 
against his life. But this story is in no way probable. Sher Singh de- 
sired to conciliate the Sindhanwalias, not to destroy them. He had but 
recently restored their jagirs and honours, and he looked to them, and 
to them alone, as his defence against the Jammu Rajas, Dhian Singh 
and Gulab Singh, whom he feared as much as he hated. The Sindhan- 
walias knew this well, and they would never have believed that tha 
Maharaja was plotting against them. 
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The 16tli September, 3843, the day for the inspection of the 
Sindhanwalia troops, at length arrived. The Maharaja had gone to 
spend the day at a summer-honse at Shah Salawal, half way between 
Lahore and Shalimar, and thither Sardars Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh 
proceeded. They entered the presence fully armed; but this was not 
unusual. Sher Singh was in the small room of the house with but one 
•or two attendants, and Diwan Dina Nath was reading State papers aloud 
to him. Ajit Singh paid his respects and, coming forward, presented 
for the Maharaja’s inspection a double-barrelled gun which, he said, he 
had just purchased. Sher Singh, who was fond of fire-arms, stretched 
out his hand to take it, when Ajit Singh, who had kept ihe muzzle 
directed towards the Prince, fired both barrels, which had been loaded 
with a double charge, full in his breast. 

The Maharaja had only time to cry Yih kya dagha haiY^ CWbat 
treachery is this?), when he fell back and expired. His attendants at- 
tacked the assassins; but they were few in number and were soon over- 
powered. Sardar Budh Singh Mokerian v/as idlled on tiie spot, liis 
cousin severely wounded, and several others were cut dowm by the 
Sindhanwalias. 

Not far from Shah Balawal was the garden of Sardar Jwaia Singh 
Padhania. Here Prince Partab Singh, eldest son of the Maharaja, a 
handsome and intelligent boy was performing his devotions and distri- 
buting alms to Brahmans; for it was the first day of Asauj, and the 
monthly festival of snnhrant. To this garden Lehna Singh hurried 
with some troops. Tlie Prince saw him approach with a drawn ssvori*, 
and cried out, Babaji, I will remain your servant ” {tumahara naukar 
main rahunga) . Lehna Singh answered, “ Tour father is killed ”, and 
ran the boy through wdth his sword. At the same time were killed At,ir 
Singh Probity in attendance on the Prince, and several Brahmans.* 

While this tragedy was being enacted in Jwaia Singh’s garden, 
Ajit Singh had cut off the Maharaja’s head and, mounting his horse, 
had galloped off towards Lahore with three hundred followers. At the 
fpot where is now the Badami Bagh, he met Raja Dhian Sing^h riding 
slowly towards Shah Balawal with Faceh Khan Tiwana and a few at- 
tendants. He told the Baja that all had gone off well, and requested 
him to ride back with him to Lahore. The Raja may have had sus- 

*The story of the assassination of Sher Singh and Partab Singh has been told in varioni 
ways. It is believed that the above version is the correct one. Sye-witnesses of the tragedy, 
who were questioned, were unaniinous as to its truthfalness» and among these may be mentioned' 
Diwan Ajodhya Prasad, who was with Maharaja Sher Singh at the time of his death and Ram 
Malawa Mai, Vakil, of the Raja of Kapurthala, who was in the garden of Jwaia Singh when 
Partab Singh was murdered. 
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picions, but it was useless then to show them; so he turned his horse’s 
head towards the city. By the Boshni gate they entered the city, and 
on passing into the fort the gates were shut. 

As they rode up the ascent Ajit Singh asked the minister what ar- 
rangements he intended to make. He answered, Dalip Singh shall 
T)e Maharaja, I Wazir, and the Sindhanwalias shall enjoy power 
-Again Ajit Singh asked the question; but the same answer was return- 
ed, In his extremity Dhian Singh would not promise the Wazarat to 
•one of the hated Sindhanwalias. But he now saw from Ajit Singh’s 
•demeanour that his death was determined on, and he turned to address 
the Sardar, who cried out, You are the murderer of ihe Rani 
Sahib and fired at the Baja with his pistol. The attendants of Ajib 
Singh then cut him down with their swords, and threw his body into 
"the pit of the gun foundry in the fort. Ahmad Khan Gheba, ^'ho was 
in attendance on Dhian Singh, was killed with him. Lehna Singh soon 
afterwards arrived, and the Sardars then wrote to Baja Suchei Singh, 
the brother, and Baja Hira Singh, the son of the murdered minister, 
requesting their presence at a consultation in the fort. The Eajas, 
however, were not to be entrapped, and soon the news of the murder 
,got abroad. Baja Hira Singh, who has been himself accused of con- 
spiracy against his father’s life, now determined to avenge his death, 
and addressed the troops and, by extravagant promises, gained them 
over to his side; and by evening the army of forty thousand men had 
surrounded the fort which the Sindhanwalias had determined to defend 
to the last. These chiefs had proclaimed Dalip Singh King, and Dehiia 
•Singh Wazir \ but they felt that their chance was lost, and but feebly 
defended the fort against the first attack of Hira Singh. When, how- 
ever, the walls had been breached, and the enemy advanced to the assault, 
ihe Sindhanwalias fought with desperation; but they had but a few 
hundred men, and the works were carried, though wiMi great 
loss. Ajit Singh tried to escape by letting himself over the walls by a 
rope; b\it he was seen by a soldier and, in spite of his lavish promises 
of reward if his life was spared, was shot dead. His head was cut ofE 
and taken to Hira Singh, who ordered his body to be quartered and ex- 
posed in different parts of the city. The soldier who slew him was made 
a Subadar. Lehna Singh, whose thigh had been broken by a shot from 
a zamhura early in the day, was discovered hiding in a vault, and was 
also ruthlessly murdered. Dalip Singh was then proclaimed King, and 
Hira Singh Wazir. Thus ended the tragedy. 

Baja Hira Singh, on obtaining power, confiscated all the jagirs of 
i;he Sindhanwalia family except those of Sardar Shamsher Singh, who 
was at Peshawar and had not joined in the conspiracy. He destroyed 
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Eaja Sansi, the family seat, ploughed up the ground on which their 
palace had stood, and hunted down all their friends and adherents. The^ 
surviving members of the family, with Sardar Atar Singh, fled across 
the Sutlej. It does not appear that Atar Singh was aware of the- 
lengths to which his brother and nephew were prepared to go ; yet Hira 
Singh believed him to be privy to the whole conspiracy and determined 
on his destruction. With this object, he forged letters from many of 
the chiefs and leaders of the army and sent them to Atar Singh, urging* 
him to return to the Punjab, where he might recover his influence and 
destroy the Wazir. He also sent forged letters to Bawa Bir Singh, a 
Guru much respected by the Sikhs, begging him to use his influence to- 
induce the Sardar to return. The Princes, Kashmira Singh and 
Peshawra Singh, were with Bawa Bir Singh at this time, and Hira Singh 
hoped to destroy his three enemies at one blow. Both Atar Singh end 
the Bawa were deceived ; and the former crossed the Sutlej with his fol- 
lowers, and joined the camp of the Bawa. The Sikh army would not 
hear of attacking the holy Guru, and Hira Singh had to use still fur- 
ther deceit. He assured the troops that Atar Singh had allied himself 
with the British who were even now ready to cross the Sutlej and seize 
the Punjab. That if the army marched against him he would probably 
return to the Cis-Sutlej States without offering any resistance. The 
troops, thus cajoled, marched from Lahore, and all turned out as Hira 
Singh had hoped. By trickery a tumult was excited, and before the- 
Sikh soldiers knew what they were about they were engaged in a regular- 
fight with the Sindhanwalia force ; the camp of the Bawa was stormed, 
and lij was killed hj a cannon-shot in the action. Kashmira Singh was 
killed, fighting gallantly, and Atar Singh was shot by Sardar G’dab^ 
Singh Calcuttia. His death took place in May, 1844. 

tteven months later, Hira Singh himself was assassinated, and Sar- 
dar Jawahir Singh, the drunken brother of Rani Jindan, who succeeded 
him as Wazir, recalled the Sindhanwalias from exile and promised to 
restore all their jagirs. In March, 1845, they received out of tlie old es- 
tate jagirs to the value of Rs. 1,76,000. Sardar Shamsher Singh was- 
recalled from Peshawar and placed in command of a brigade oI regular 
troops, which he commanded throughout the Sutlej campaign of 1845- 
46. He was appointed a member of the Council of Regency in Decem- 
ber, 1846. In Pebruar5’, 1848, the Resident at Lahore deput^^d Sham- 
sher Singh to the districts about Amritsar known as the Manjha, plac- 
ing under him the civil and military establishments. This tract was* 
infested by robbers, chiefly disbanded soldiers ; and the Sardar, acting* 
with considerable energy, restored it to some degree of quiet. Previous? 
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to this he had served for a short time at Bannu with Lieutenant Edwardes, 
in command of the Mariwala and Mokal levies. When Diwan Mtd Eaj 
of Mnltan tendered his resignation, the post of Nazim or Governor was- 
offered to Shamsher Singh. He did not, however, seem willing to accept 
it, and it was finally given to Sardar Eahan Singh Man. Shamsher 
Singh was, on the outbreak of the rebellion, sent down to Mnltan in 
command of one division of the Sikh army. He warned Major Edwardea 
of the disaffected state of the troops, and did his best to keep them 
faithful. Their mutiny at length took him by surprise; and he was 
carried off by Eaja Sher Singh Atariwala into Multan, where before the 
whole Darbar he refused to join the rebel cause, and declared that he 
only owed obedience to the Maharaja. The next morning, the 15th 
September, 1848, he succeeded in making his escape on foot from Sher 
Singh’s camp, leaving behind him all his tents and elephants. On the 
road he was intercepted by two of the rebels, but he shot one, and the- 
other took to fiight. After his return from Multan he rendered good 
assistance to General Wheeler, m furnishing information of the move- 
ments of Ram Singh, son of Shama, Wazir of Nurpur, who was in open 
rebellion. 

After annexation the personal jagirs of Sardar Shamsher Singh,, 
amounting to Rs. 40,250 per annum, were upheld for life; one quarter 
descending to his male issue in perpetuity. His service jagif" of 
Rs. 30,250 was resumed. In 1857, during the Mutiny, Shamsher Singh 
raised a troop of one hundred and twenty-five horsemen, which formed 
part of Hodson’s Horse, now the 9th and 10th Bengal Cavalry. In 
February, 1862, he was given full revenue, civil and criminal powers of' 
a Deputy Commissioner, in his own jagir. About the same time the 
portion of his jagir to descend in perpetuity was raised from one-q\iarter 
to two-thirds. Sardar Shamsher Singh had no children of his own, but 
adopted Bakhshish Singh, the second son of his first cousin, Thakur 
Singh. 

On the death of Sardar Atar Singh, his son, Kahar Singh, became 
the head of the family. But this Sardar was a man of no energy or* 
ability. Most extravagant in his habits, he was surrounded by men 
who grew rich upon his follies. At Multan, where he served with his- 
cousin, he remained faithful to Government, following his cousin’s- 
example; for he had no will of his own. On annexation his personal 
jagir of Rs. 26,000 was maintained to him, one-fourth of it to descend- 
to his male issue. This jagir lapsed on the death of Kahar Singh, 
which took place in February, 1864. His life had been much shortened 
by his intemperate habits. The jagir had been for a time in the hands. 
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of liis creditors, and he himself had to pass through the insolvency 
oourt. 

The two sons of Lehna Singh, Partab Singh and Thakur Singh, also 
were confirmed in their personal jagirs. They were too young to be con* 
-cerned in the rebellion of 1848-49. Partab Singh died in 1866 without 
issue, and his jagir of Es. 10,665 lapsed to Grovernment. Thakur Singh 
possessed an estate of Es. 6,565, of which one-fourth was in perpetuity. 
Sardar Eanjodh Singh, son of Sardar Basawa Singh, was a man of no 
•^character. He had a jagir of Es. 16,840 of which one-third, Es. 5,280. 
was in perpetuity. He died in June, 1864, leaving one son, Eandhir 
Singh. Sardar Shamsher Singh resided at Eaja Sansi, about five miles 
north of Amritsar. He died in 1871, and was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Sardar Bakhshish Singh, who, being at this time a minor, was made 
a ward of the district court. His father, Thakur Singh, was appointed 
manager and was invested with magisterial powers within the limits of 
Haja Sansi. These powers were withdrawn in 1877. 

In 1884 Sardar Bakhshish Singh attained his majority. In 1875 he 
■married a daughter of Sardar Mahtab Singh Majithia, since dead; and 
in 1884 took as his second wife a cousin of the Eaja of Faridkot. The 
Secretary of State sanctioned in 1866 the continuance in perpetuity of 
the jagirs awarded by Lord Canning to Sardars Shamsher Singh, Tej 
Singh and Bhagwan Singh. Shamsher Singh’s jagir consisted of 
twenty-nine villages, the revenues of which amounted to Es. 30,274, or, 
more properly speaking, Es. 38,613, as the Sardar was allowed to collect 
the revenues in kind. Two-thirds of the jagir descended to Bakhshish 
Singh, the revenues amounting to Es. 21,300. In addition, the Sardar 
received Es. 6,000 per annum on account of water-advantage rate, and 
was owner of the following lands: — ^1,395 ghumaons at Eaja Sansi, 558 
gliumaom at Tala Hangal and 100 ghumaons at Dadupur, besides 
gardens and buildings at Lahore, Gurdaspur, S-ialkot, Batala and Tarn 
Taran. In 1889 Sardar Bakhshish Singh w^as invested with the powers 
of a magistrate. He was a member of the Ajnala Local Board, and 
a Provincial Darbari. His title of Sardar was hereditary. 

On the death of Sardar Bakhshish Singh in 1907, Honorary Lieute- 
nant Sardar Eaghbir Singh, O.B.E., became the head of the family. 
He is a Provincial Darbari and his right to the title of Sardar has been 
recognised. He owns 40,392 Icanals of land in the districts of Amritsar, 
Lahore and Sialkot in addition to his perpetual jagir worth Es. 28;597 
annually. The Sardar rendered valuable help during the Great War, by 
providing 300 recruits, of whom 75 were enlisted at his expense. He 
contributed Es. 2,00,000 towards the War Loan, besides donating 
Es. 3,000, to the Imperial Indian EeHef Fund and since 1916 Es. 60 per 
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TTioJitli to the British Bed Cross Fund. He also gave Rs. 600 to the* 
Punjab Aeroplane Fund, Rs. 6,600 and an ambulance car to the Motor- 
Ambulance Fund ; and, more recently, subscribed Rs. 5,000, to the Horse* 
and Mule Breeding Society, Rs. 3,000, to the Silver Jubilee Fund and 
Rs. 1,000, to the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. These subscriptions^ 
represent only a part of his varied gifts for public welfare. For his help 
in the War, he was awarded the Recruiting Badge, the Order of the 
British Empire, the War Loan Medals, a Jchilat, and a sanad. He had 
earlier received the Delhi Darbar Medal. In 1935 he got the Silver 
Jubilee Medal. The Sardar is an Honorary Magistrate with 1st Class, 
powers and vields considerable influence among liis community. This- 
is evident from the fact that he was returned unopposed to the Punjab 
Legislative Council, the Amritsar District Board, and the Amritsar 
Central Co-operative Bank, He holds a pilot^s certificate in flying. He 
has a modem outlook, and, besides having been the President of the 
Sikh Educational Conference and twice Chairman of its Reception Com- 
mittee, is the Scout Commissioner of his district. He has recently 
constructed a sugar mill costing ten lakhs of rupees. His only son, 
Harindar Singh, took the diploma of the Aitchison College in 1933 and 
is at present studying at the Khalsa College, Amritsar. He is married 
^0 the daughter of Sardar Mangal Singh Man of the Gujranwala district. 

Sardar Thakur Singh, son of Lehna Singh, was appointed an Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner in 1865, and, as already stated, became manager 
of the estate of Bakhshish Singh on Shamsher Singh’s death in 1871. 
In 1877 he rejoined the Punjab Commission, but was in perpetual 
monetary difficulties. He visited England in 1885, and remained nine- 
months as the guest of Maharaja Dalip Singh. In 1886, shortly after 
his return to India, he fled with his three sons, Gurbachan Singh, 
Karen dra Singh and Gurdit Singh, to Pondicherry, where he died in 
December, 1887. On his quitting the Punjab his jagir was resumed and 
his land at Raja Sansi was sold to defray his debts. His sons were* 
allowed to return to British India a few years later, and were granted 
small political pensions. The eldest, Gurbachan Singh, had been ap- 
pointed a statutory civilian and, at the time of his flight to Pondicherry, 
was holding the appointment of Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 
He entered the service of the Raja of Kahan in 1899 and, in 1911, was 
serving there as a District Judge; while Karendra Singh was residing 
with his father-in-law in the Meerut district, and Gurdit Singh at Manan. 
wala in Gujranwala. 

Rahan Singh, son of Gurmukh Singh, was, on account of his hand- 
some appearance and love of fine raiment, nicknamed Banka or' 
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fashionable, by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was murdered while serv- 
ing at Bannu by some treacherous servants. His son, Basant Singh, was 
a child of seven years at the time of his father’s death, and Avas brought 
up in the company of Dalip Singh. He enjoyed a pension of Rs. 600 per 
annum, which was resumed on his death in 1897. His son, Gurcharaii 
Singh, was educated at Cambridge, was called to the Bar in 1891, and 
practised for some time at Lahore. He was a Fellow of the Punjab Uni- 
versity and as such an ex-offi,cio Divisional Darbari. He and his brother 
owned one-half of the village of Madoki near Atari and also .some ])ro- 
perty in Amritsar City. They are connected by marriage with some of 
the best Sikh families of Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Lahore. 

Most members of the Sindhanwalia family have small holdings and 
Rouses at Raja Sansi. They now have little or no connection with the 
village of Sindhanwalia, from which the family takes its name. This 
village is in the SiaJkot district, about six miles from Wazirabad. 

Many descendants of Fateh Singh, Sham Singh, Sher Singh and 
Baghel Singh, the sons of Gurmukh Singh, are still living. Several of 
these are or have been in the army, principally in the 10th Lancers 
(Hodson’s Horse), a regiment for which Shamsher Singh, grandfather 
of the present Sardar, raised a troop in 1857. Kartar Singh, son of 
Dhian Singh, served in Mesopotamia and Egypt during the Gh’eat War 
with the 2 /14th Punjab Regiment and won four medals. He was pro- 
moted Subedar in 1935. 
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SARDAR UMRAO SINGH MAJITHIA. 


MADO JJBTECA. 


Ainoo. 


JBZaula,. 


!Bbola. 

iFourteexL generations. 


lEtatoo. 


Jiwan. 


X>oolo. 
Jai diiiand. 


Vegtu. 

Dargali Singli. 

. • ^ 

Amar Singn. 

Sardar STahan Single 
(died 1853). 


Fateb SingfaL. 


Tegliu. 


Izat Singh 
(died 1772 ). 


Sahaj Singh 
(died 1781). 

Sardar TJttam 
Sinah 

(died 1827). 


S ardar .^tar Singh Wasa wa 
(died 1843). Singh 

I (died 1894). 

Itaia Surat 

Singh, O.S.I. r 


BCira Singh 
(dead). 


Jaimal Singh 
(dead). 

I'ive 

generations. 


Chanda Singh 
(dead). 


IPartap Singh 
(dead). 


(died 1881). 


!Kirpal Singh Farduman 


(born 1874). 
Two sons. 


Singh 

(born 1877). 


Two genera- 
tions. 


Chanda Singh 
(bom 1881). 

Two ^enera- 
at- tions. 


Sarnam 
Singh (died 
1892). 


SARDAR DMRAO SIJ^CH MAJITHIA, 
(born 1870). 


The Ron'ble Sardar Rahadur 
Sir Sundar Singh, C.I.R. 
(born 1872). 


Ralram Singn Satyavan Singh Vivak j^ogh 
(died 1922). (horn 1894). (born 1898). 

I Rishi ikesh 

Singh. 


Samarjit 

Singh. 


Satindar Singh 
(born 1921). 

Ranjlt 

Singh. 


Nirvar Singh 
(born 1924). 


Eirpal Singh 
(bom 1801). 


R'arayan 

Singb 

(died 1808). 


Surendra 

Singh 

(bom 1805). 


Shagwan Singh Surju Singh 
(died 1018). (born 1912). 


OnmihaT Singh 
(bom 1017). 


Dalip 2lingh 
(born 1020). 
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The village of Majitha, situated ten miles to the north of the city of' 
Amritsar, has given its name to one of the most distinguished families of 
the Punjah. The great Majithia family is divided into three branches^ 
represented by the descendants of Sardar Nodh Singh and by Sardars 
Umrao Singh and Balbir Singh. The relationship between these Sardars- 
is distant, and the history of their families is quite distinct. Sardars- 
Dayal Singh and Gajendra Singh, descendants of Sardar Nodh Singh^ 
and Sardar Mahtab Singh, grand-uncle of Sardar Balbir Singh, were 
fifth cousins. But Sardar TTmrao Singh is a very remote kinsman ; and it 
is necessary to go back about sixteen generations to find a common 
ancestor for the three Majithia families. First in rank and influence- 
was the family of the late Sardar Gajendra Singh the account of which 
has been omitted from this edition on account of its main branch having- 
become issueless. 

like the rest of the Majithia clan, the brothers, Izat Singh and 
Sahaj Singh, followed the fortunes of the Sukarchakia Sardars. Izat- 
Singh was able to acquire a strip of the Dhani country on his own ac- 
count, and held it, with much difficulty and by dint of constant fight- 
ing, till his death in 1772. His sons, Fateh Singh and Jaimal Singh, 
were mere boys at the time of his death, so his brother Sahaj Singh 
took possession of the estate. In 1781 Sahaj Singh died, and Uttam 
Singh, his eldest son, succeeded to the whole property without any op- 
position from Fateh Singh and Jaimal Singh, who might have been 
reasonably expected to have (Claimed their father’s share. The cousins 
lived together in harmony; and when Ranjit Singh rose to power, sub- 
mitted to him and, having paid tribute, were confirmed in the estate. 
However, soon after this, in 1803-04, the Maharaja marched in the- 
Rawalpindi direction and demanded the surrender of Nila and Rohtas, 
a large and strong fort about six miles from the river Jhelum, which 
had been captured from the Afghans by Sardar Charat Singh. Sardar 
IJttam Singh refused, but before hostilities commenced, thought better 
of it, and gave up both to the Maharaja, who placed the fort in the 
charge of Moliar Singh Lamba and Raja Nur Xlian; and the Maha- 
raja then took possession of the whole Dhani country, then famoua 
for its breed of horses. Atar Singh, the adopted son of TJttam Singh, 
was, in 1809, made governor of the district about Rawalpindi Uttam 
Singh died in 1827, and all his jagirs were resumed. But the family 
were not left destitxite. Atar Singh received an estate of Rs. 28,000 
at Sayad Kasra, and Ganja Mahal; and Kahan Singh, his cousin, whose 
father, Sardar Amar Singh, had fallen in Hazara, one of the same value 
at Kot Bhai and Sayadpur. Amar Singh, the father of Kahan Singh, 
was a very distinguished soldier. He was known as Amar Singh Kahn 
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•(great); while the father of Sardai* Mahtab Singh ilajithia was known 
«as Amar Singh Khurd (small). 

When Diwan Ram Dayal was killed in Hazara, Amar Singh Kalan 
w-as appointed governor of that country. At first he held it in tolerable 
quiet; but finally quarrelled with Muhammad Khan Tarin, a chief 
■of note, and at Taragarh gave a severe defeat to the tribes, Dhund, 
Tarin, Tanol and Kharal, who had taken up arms in his favour. The 
battle was over, the enemy had taken to flight and the Sikh forces had 
retired from the field, when Amar Singh, thirsty and fatigued, went 
<down to the little stream Samander to bathe and drink. He had only 
a few liorsemen wnth him ; and a number of the enemy returning, and 
-seeing the weakness of the little party, came down and killed Amar 
Singh and his followers after a desperate defence. For a month the 
"body of the Sardar was left on the ground where he fell, but 
.at last the Sikhs recovered it, and it was burnt with due honours. 

To this day in Tusafzai the name of Amar Singh is well remem- 
bered ; and the people still show a large tree, pierced through and through 
with an arrow, which they say was shot from the bow of Amar Singh. 
Atar Singh was some time after allowed to have the management of 
the old family ilaqa of Dhani, though he did not hold it in jagir. He 
was killed in Hazara in 1843, and his only son, Surat Singh, succeeded 
him. This young man was stationed at Peshawar with his sowars^ and 
Vluring the first Punjab War, in 1845-46, had to keep order about 
Ifowshera, which was in a very unsettled state. When Raja Lai Singh 
was minister, he tried to induct Surat Singh to exchange his jagir in 
Jhelum for one in the Bari Doab ; and when the Sardar would not con- 
sent, lie sent his brother, Amar Ohand, to seize by force the jagir and 
the fort of Sayad Kasra. Surat Singh resisted this violence; but he 
would have been overpowered had not Lai Singh’s Kashmir intrigues 
worked his downfall at the close of 1846. As it was, a large portion 
of his jagirs were resumed, but were restored early in 1847. When 
the rebellion of 1848 broke out, Sardar Kahan Singh was at Peshawar, 
where he was in command of the Orderly Regiment. He remained 
faithful to the last, more from timidity than from loyalty, and when 
the Peshawar troops mutinied, did his best to induce them to return 
to their duty. But when Sardar Chatar Singh Atariwala arrived at 
Peshawar, Kahan Singh joined him, though unwillingly, and served 
with the rebel army till the end of the campaign. 

Sardar Surat Singh in no way shared his cousin’s misgivings or 
fears. He joined the rebellion from the first, and, indeed, was one 
of its exciters. It seems that as early as July, 1847, he had talked 
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treason witJi Sardar Ohatar Singh.; and when he was siunmoned frouip 
Peshawar in July, 1848, to join Raja Sher Singh with five hundred 
horse, he had another meeting on the road with Chatar Singh, and 
brought to Raja Sher Singh his father's injunctions to rebel. The 
defection of Raja Sher Singh appears to have been in a great measure- 
owing to Surat Singh's influence. The evidence of Shaikh Imam-ud- 
din Khan is to the efiect that at the meeting of Raja Sher Singh's officers 
at Multan on the night of llie 14th SepLejnber, Raja Sher Singh tried 
to persuade his men to remain faithful; but that Surat Singh harangued 
the soldiery, and by his arguments so inflauLed their passions, that the 
Raja could only secure his safety by .idopting the popular side and 
going over xo Mul Raj. When Sher Singh left Multan, Surat Singh 
was placed in command of one division of his army, two thousand men 
and two guns. On the march to Jalalpur, in the Gujranwala district, 
this detachment committed many excesses. At Chiniot especially, 
where the population is Muhammadan, and at Jhang, the mosques u^ere- 
defiled and many of the inhabitants shamefully treated. Sural 
Singh also plundered two lakhs of Government money on its way co 
Multan. After the battle of Gujrat retribution came. The jagin of 
Surat Singh, worth Rs. 22,600, were confiscated, and he was removed 
to Benares, where he remained under surveillance on a pension of 
Rs. 720 per annum, 

Kahan Singh's conduct was regarded with some pity. He had. 
tried to remain faithful, but had not at last strength to resist the per- 
huasion and example of others; but his criminality did not approach, 
that of Surat Singh. His jagirs were confiscated to the value of 
Rs. 40,000, but he was allowed a pension of Rs. 3,600 per annum, 
which he enjoyed till his death in 1853. When Kahan Singh lost his 
jagirs he was the owner of two elephants, whicn had been used on all 
occasions of state. But the Sardar considered that both he and nis 
elephants could not live in idleness upon his pension, and determined 
to make them of use. He accordingly had a framework constructed, 
to the underside of which some twenty ploughs were fastened in a long 
line. To this he yoked his elephants; and the sagacious animals ploughed 
the Majitha fields as if they had been born to the work; and people 
used to come from all quarters to see the wonderful sight. He also 
had a very large well and persian wheel constructed, and made the- 
elephants irrigate the fields which they had ploughed. 

The Mutiny of 1857 found Sardar Surat Singh still in exile at 
Beuaxes. Adversity had taught him wisdom; and he was now as warm 
in his loyalty as he had before been active in rebellion. On the 4th 
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•June, 1857, the 37th XatiTe Infantry was dishancled at Benares, and 
some suspicious movement being observed in a corps oi Ludhiana Sikhs 
jpresent on the ground, the guns, which were being served against the 
37th, were turned against the Sikhs. TJie whole altair seems to have 
been a miserable mistake ; and there is no reason to believe that the corps 
was anything but loyal. But it was not prepared for so severe a test 
•of its loyalij’, and accordingly charged the guns, but was repulsed 
with great loss and driven from the held. It happened that the 
Benares treasury, which contained seveial lakhs of rupees and jewels 
‘Of the Jklaharani Jindan, valued at twenty lakhs, was guarded by a 
detachment of the Sikh Begiment which had been cut up. Hard by the 
ticusiuy was the Collector's coui*t, a strong masonry building, on the 
roof of which some twelve civilians had taken their stand to defend 
the treasure and their own lives in the event of an outbreak. ^Vhen 
the Sikh guard heard of the fate of their comrades, their agitation 
and rage were extreme, and the}' would certainly have mutinied, seized 
the treasure, and attacked the Europeans, had not vSardar Surat Singh 
gone in among them and, by his personal influence and expostulations, 
kept them to a sense of their duty. Through that long dime night, 
the Sardar, ably seconded by Pandit Gokal Chand, argued and en- 
treated till, towards morning, the little party were escorted to the mint 
by a European force. At Jaunpur another detachment of the Ludhiana 
Begiment was stationed. When these men heard of the destruction of 
their regiment, they rose in fury; shot their commanding officer, mur- 
dered the Joint Magistrate, and marched to Lucknow with the treasure. 
But for the gallantry and loyalty of Surat Singh, the same tragedy 
might have taken place at Benares. Some time later, the Sardar 
commanded the force sent to bring in the Sultanpur fugitives, and on 
several other occasions showed conspicuous gallantry in the field. On 
the 6th July, when engaged with a body of Bajputs who had attacked 
Benares, he was severely wounded by a sabre cut on the knee, which 
confined him to his bed for some months, and from the effect of which 
he became lame. 

For his services during 1857, the Supreme Government gi’anted 
Sardar Surat Singh a pension of Bs. 4,800 per annum, and a valuable 
jagir in perpetuity at Dumri in the Gorakhpur district oC the then 
North-Western Provinces. He also received permission to return to 
the Punjab. 

Prom his return to Majitha in 1861 until his death, Sardar Surat 
Singh devoted much of his time to the improvement of his property. 
He was an active man of business habits. In 1875 he was appointed 
an Honorary Magistrate, and was invested with judicial powers, wliicli 
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he exercised at Majitha, building a commodious court-house at his 
own expense. In 1877^ on the occasion of the Delhi Imperial Assembl- 
age, the title of Raja was conferred upon him. In the same year he- 
received the Companionship of the Star of India. The Eaja died in 
1881 at Majitha, leaving two sons, XJmrao Singh and Sundar Singh, 
of whom the former succeeded him as head of the family and holds liis 
father ^s seat in Provincial Darbars. Both the sons were minors at the 
time of their father’s death and their guardianship and management 
of the estate devolved upon Captain Sardar Gulab Singh Aiariwala, 
under the supervision of the Court of Wards. On the death of Captain 
Gulab Singh in 1887, Lala Gurmukh Rai, a Pleader of Amritsar, was 
appointed to the charge. In November, 1882, the two jo\mg Sardars 
were entered on the rolls of the Government School, Amritsar, and 
later they both studied at the Aitchison College, Lahore. In 1888 
Sardar IJmrao Singh was married to the daughter of Captain Gulab 
Singh. He and his wife visited Europe several times and had the 
honour of being presented to the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 
occasion of the Royal visit to Lahore in November, 1905. Balram 
Singh, the eldest son of Sardar IJmrao Singh, was married to a cousin of' 
the late Maharaja of Patiala and was aide-de-camp to the late Ruler' 
of Kashmir. He died in 1922, leaving behind two sons and a daughter. 
The two younger sons of Sardar IJmrao Singh were educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, and are now managing their estates. Sardar- 
Hmrao Singh’s first wife died in 1907, In 1911, he married a Hungarian 
lady from whom he has two daughters. At the end of 1912 he went 
to Europe and before he could return to India the Great War broke 
out which compelled him to stay there till 1920. In 1926 he re-visited 
Pairope and stayed in France for seven years for completing the edu- 
cation of his two daughters. He is a Sanskrit scholar of considerable 
merit. 

Sardar Sundar Singh was married in 1887 to the daughter of 
Sardar Bislian Singh of Kandaula, maternal uncle of the then Eaja of 
Faridlvot, but she died soon afterwards. His second wife is a grand-- 
daughter of Sardar Sir Atar Singh, K.C.I.E., of Bhadaur.*" The 
expenses of the ceremony were kept within reasonable bounds in accord- 
ance with the new rules formulated by the bride’s grandfather which 
aimed at curtailment of marriage and betrothal expenses; this being 
Ihe first marriage among the higher gentry in this province in which 
these rules were observed. In 1909 Sardar Sundar Singh was nomi- 
nated to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, where he successfully piloted 
the Sikh Anand Marriage Act. He then became a Member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council and of the Imperial Legislative 
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Punjab Legislative Council and ot the Imperial Legislative 
Council after tbe Minto-Morley Eeforms. In 1920 lie was made 
a C.I.E. and a year afterwards was appointed as Revenue Mem- 
ber of tbe Punjab Government, bolding tbe latter post until 1926. He 
wras Knigbted on bis retirement from tbe Executive Council of tbe 
Punjab. He bas been ilie President of tbe Kbalsa College Council 
since 1920 and be was also Secretary of tbe Chief Kbalsa Diwan from 
its inception in 1902 till bis appointment as Revenue Member in 1921, 
besides having been its President for «ome years. He bas been elected 
on three different occasions as President of vbe Sikli Educational Con- 
ference, tbe last occasion being its Jubilee session at Gujranwala in 
1935. In tbe Jubilee year of the Punjab ITniversity tbe degree of 
Doctor of Oriental Learning honoris causa was conferred upon h i m by 
the Punjab University. Sardar Sir Sundar Singh became a member 
of the first autonomous Cabinet of tbe Punjab on Ist April, 1937. 
He bolds tbe portfolio of Revenue and is the leader of the Kbalsa 
National Progressive Party in tbe Punjab Legislature. He is among 
tbe pioneers in promoting sugar industry in India, bis own factory 
having been started as early as 1911 in the Gorakhpur district of tbe 
Tjnited Provinces. This is tbe biggest sugar factory in India with a 
crushing capacity of 2,000 ions of cane per day. Tlirougli bis great 
influence among tbe Sikhs. The Honourable Sardar Sir Sundar Singh 
occupies tbe position of being one of tbe foremost leaders of his com- 
munity at tbe present time. 

Of bis three surviving sons, the elde^i, Kirpal Siiii^li, is married 
to tbe daughter of Sardar Jiwan Singh, C.S.I., of Sbahzadpur — a cousin 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala ; tbe second son, Surendar Singh 
was married to tbe daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bbagel Singh 
Kamla, Taaluqdar Bhungba, district Bahraicb, Oudb, but, on her death 
ill 1919, be niarried tbe grand-daughter of Bakbsbi Sardar Ganda Singh 
of Patiala; and tbe third son, Surjit Singh, is a graduate of tbe Kbalsa 
College end is at present studying law at Lahore. He is married to tbe 
daughter of Sardar Sbivdev Singh of Nabba. Sir Sundar Singh's 
daughtei married Sardar Mangal Singh Man of Kotsbera. She died in 
1934. Sardars Satyavan Singh and Vivek Singh, tbe two sons of Sardar 
Pinrao Singh, as also tbe two sons of Balram Singh, live on their estates 
in tbe Dnited Provinces; Sardar Umrao Singh having given them three 
equal shares out of bis United Provinces possessions and retaining for 

himself tbe income from bis Majitba estates and from tbe Benares bouse 
property. 

In lieu of bis pension of Rs. 4,800, Raja Surat Singh, was, in 
1874, awarded a jagir of tbe same amount in perpetuity, to descend 
integrally, tbe successor being chosen by Government. 
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A sister of Sardar Unirao Singli married in 1889 a son of the lata 
Sardar Ajit Singh Alawalpiiria, of Jullnndiir. 

The Dadupur branch of the family is headed hj Dr. Shiv Oharan 
Singh Majithia, who is a private medical practitioner. His ancestor, 
Sardar Dayal Singh, held a jagi/r of Es. 18,480 at the dissolution of the 
Kughal Empire. Colonel Samp Singh, son of Sardar Dayal Singh, dis- 
tinguished himself in the conquest of Lahore and obtained a jagir of 
Es. 10,000. Another member of the family, Colonel Anup Singh, 
fought against Nawab Muzaffar Khan at Multan in 1818 and was later 
appointed a Judge at Amritsar. His son, Colonei Gopail Singh, fought 
ngainst the British during the First Sikh War, but he rendered useful 
services during the Mutiny and was made an Honorary’’ Magistrate 
with a jagir of Es. 2,500. Sardar Attar Singh, father of Sardar Shiv 
Oharan Singh, served as a Police Officer. Sardar Hari Singh, his 
ipQcle, was in the Provincial Civil Service. He was for three years a 
pinister in the Jubbal State, supplied 400 recruits during the Great 
War along with a donation of a lath of rupees and was awarded the 
War Badge. 
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SALABl. 


Sahib^Singh. 

Hakumat Singh. 

Kaur llingh. 

Dal ^ingh 
(died 1823). 


JAlBiAL. 

I 

Jassa Singh. Jai 

Fateh Singh 
(died 1807). 


Atat Singh 
(died 1851). 

L 


Ohatar Singh 
(died 1846). 


Jawala Singh 
(dead). 


Chet Singh 
(dead). 


Bam Singh 
(dead). 


Sardar 
(died 1888). 

Sardar Gnlzar Singh 
(died 1929). 5 


Balwant Singh 
(died 1927). 


Iqbal Singh 
(born 1899). 


Dalip Singh 
(dead). 


Kajwant Singh 
(died 1926). 


SARDAK GURSHARN 
SINGH 
(born 1923). 


Nadndar Jit 
Singh 

(born 1912). 


Rajinder Singh 
(dead). 


Mohinder Singh 
(born 1984). 


Trilochan Singh 
(born 1929). 


f 


Harsharn Singh 
(born 1929). 


Tajwant Singh 
(born 1935). 


SarJar Grursharn Singli does not belong* to the old Kalianwala 
stock, nor is he related to the great Sardar Fateh Singli, through whom 
the present family attained wealth and hononis. The story of lateh 
Singh's family must be briefly told. Jaimal Singh, grandfather o£ 
Sardar Fateh Singh, was a Sindhu Jat, and the first of his family to 
adopt the Sikh faith. He was a resident of Kali Lakhu, near Am- 
ritsar. He was a follower of the Sukarchakia chiefs, Charat Singh 
and Mahan Singli, and with them was engaged in constant quarrek' 
with the Chhatha tribe inhabiting the northern part of the Gnjran- 
wala district ; and in one skirmish with some Chhatha marauders both 
his sons, Jai Singh and Jassa Singh, were slain. Fateh Singh entered 
the service of Eanjit Singh about 1798, and very rapidly rose in the 
favour of his master. He was a brave and skilful soldier and proved 
himself as such in almost every campaign undertaken by the Maha- 
raja till 1807. He fought against Ghulam Muhammad Khan Chhatha, 
against Jodh Singh of Wazirahad and Nadhan Singli Atu. He wa8 
with the Maharaja when he captured the city of Lahore, and wheii 
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lie took Amritsar from tlie Bkangis and tlie Eamgarliias witli tiie aid 
of the Ahhiwalia and Kanliaya Sardars. He fought in the Jhaiig and 
the Piudi Bhatian campaigns; and it was in a great measure owing 
to his advice that Ranjit Singh did not espouse the cause of Raja 
Jaswant Eao Holkar against the British Government in 1805. iluch 
assisted by Fateh Singh's good offices, peace was concluded between 
the English and Holkar who gave to the Sardar many valuable gifts 
in recognition of his services. Fateh Singh distinguished himself at 
the capture of Chiniot from Jassa Singh Bliangi, and when Jliang 
was taken in 180G from Ahmad Khan Sial, the district was leased to 
Fateh Singh for Rs. 60,000 per annum. Ahmad Khan, however, soon 
after made a compromise with Fateh Singh, who returned to Lahore. 

Towards the close of 1806 the Sardar was sent against Kasur, where 
Qutal-ud-din Khan was giving trouble. The Pathan chief held out 
bravely, but was glad to buy off the Sikhs by the payment of a lakh 
of rupees. At the beginning of 1807, a Sikh army, under Ranjit Singh 
in person, again marched against Kasur, and after a long fight, re- 
duce<l it. Fateh Singh promised to Qutab-ud-din the quiet possession 
of his es|ate at Mamdot if he would give up the Kasur fort ; and although 
Ranjit Singh did not approve of the promise, yet he considered himself 
bound to confirm it. 

Beneath the banner of Fateh Singh, many of his chief Sikh barons 
were proud to fight. Among others were Amir Singh Sindlianwalia, 
Dal Singh Haherna, Dhana Singh Malwai, Fateh Singh Matu and 
Uttam Singh Chhachhi. 

In 1807 Ranjit Singh, returning from Patiala, besieged the fort 
of KTara^’angarh held by Sardar Kishan Singh. For fifteen days it 
held out; and the Maharaja became very impatient at the delay, and 
told Fateh Singh, who was in immediate command, that he was fond 
of remiiining by him (the Maharaja) than of leading the troops in the 
field. Fateh Singh, piqued at this, assaulted the fort; but was repulsed 
and mortally wounded. Ranjit Singh came to visit him in his tent, and 
Fateh Singh is said to have advised the Maharaja never to raise another 
Jat to the highest office in the State. Whether such advice w''as ever given 
is doubtful, but the Maharaja appeared to act upon some such principle ; 
for while his bravest officers and generals were Jat Sikhs, in the Coun- 
cil he rather gave his confidence to Brahmans, Rajputs and even 
Muhammadans . 

Fateh Singh left no son, and Ranjit Singh might have resumed 
all his jagirs; but, feeling some remorse for the Sardar's death, he sent 
Mit Singh Padhania, on his arrival at Amritsar, with a valuable khilat 
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4)0 Mai Sewaa, tke widow, and bade Mm tell her that any one whom 
«he should nominate as her husband’s heir and successor would be 
recognized. There were several chiefs well loved by Fateh Singh, and 
.none more so than Dhaiia Singh Malwai and Dal Singh Naherna. The 
latter was his potrela (godson) and a great favourite. But for the 
succession to Fateh Singh’s estate, Dal Singh is said neither to have 
trusted to fortune nor to favour. On the night of Mit Singh’s arrival 
at Kaili, Dal Singh paid him a private visit, and tor Rs. 5,000 Mil 
•Singh told Mai Sewan that, although she might nominate whom she 
pleased, Eanjit Singh would be only pleased with Dal Singh; and lie 
was accordingly selected. 

Ifot withstanding the generosity of Eanjit Singh on this occasion, 
there were not wanting many who said that the jagirs had been given 
to Dal Singh as a thank-offering for the death of Fateh Singh; that 
Eanjit Singh had long feared the chief, and that he dared him to 
.assault Narayangarh, through an impracticable breach, in the hope of 
his death. On one occasion, at Wazirabad, Eanjit Singh told Fateh 
*Singh to draw his forces on one side that he might see how numerous 
they were. When the order was given the whole army went over to 
the great Kalianwala chief, aud Eanjit Singh, to his rage and chagrin, 
found himself almost deserted. He never forgot the incident, or for- 
gave the chief who had too much influence with the army. 

Dal Singh Naherna ’s family originally resided at Karial, iii 
•Sheikhupura, and is of the nahetna or barber (or, more properly, nail- 
'Cutter) carSte. It is stated that an ancestor, a Wirk-Jat, fell in love 
.and eloped with one Rami, the daughter of Duni Chand of the Jandi 
Naherna tribe, and that the name Naherna has been ever since attached 
i:o the family. But this is a fiction, and has only been invented since 
the family rose to importance. Dal Singh was not of Jat descent. 
Sahib Singh Naherna was the associate of Bhagwan Singh, and became 
known as a bold and successful robber. When Charat Singh became 
.powerful, both Sahib Singh and Bhagwan Singh joined him; and 
when he had conquered the country about Find Dadan Khan, Bhagwan 
•Singh claimed a third sliare. This, Charat Singh did not fancy giving, 
:and believing that he could trust Sahib Singh he resolved to get rid 
of his troublesome ally. Soon after, the three men went on a hunting 
‘expedition, and a wild boar happening to run past, Charat Singh 
•cried aloud Don’t let the beast escape.” Sahib Singh, who well 
understood the meaning of these words shot Bhagwan Singh dead. For 
this service he was rewarded with a jagir. Both his son, Hakumat 
Singh, and his grandson, Kaur Singh, were in the service of the Sukar- 
•chakia chief, but they were not men of any note. 
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Sardar Dal Singli was a told and able man, and was a great 
favourite with. Sardar Fateh Singli Kalianwala, under whose orders, 
he used to fight. At the time of Fateh Singh’s death. Dal Singh had 
a jafjL of about Es. 68,000; but when the Kalianwala jagirs, with th^ 
exception of Es. 70,000 settled on Mai Sewan and the children of Fateh 
Singh’s daughter were made over to him, his estates were worth about. 
Es. 3,50,000. Most of the Sardars who had fought under Fateh Singh 
were now led by Dal Singh; and the barber showed himself as brave- 
in battle as the best of the Jat aristocracy. He served with honour in 
the Kasur, Multan, Kashmir and Dera Ismail Khan campaigns. 

In 1814 he was sent, with Earn Dayal, grandson of Diwan Mohkam- 
Chand, in command of a detachment of ten thousand men, to force 
their way into Kashmir by way of Kandan Sar, while Eanjit Singh 
himself proceeded by way of Punch. This detachment was surrounded 
and outnumbered, and it was only on account of the friendship enter- 
tained for Diwan Mohkam Chand by Azim Khan that he was allowed* 
to return unmolested. In the spring of 1815, again in company with 
Earn Dayal, he ravaged the Multan and Bahawalpur territories, exact- 
ing fines and contributions from every town ; and later in the year he 
was sent against the Bhimbar and Eajauri chiefs. He reduced them 
to submission, and burnt a large portion of the city of Eajaur. 
He died in 1823, according to his family, of cholera ; but the commonly 
received story is that he took poison after having been severely rebuked, 
by the Maharaja for the inefidcient state of his contingent. He was. 
succeeded in his jagir by his eldest son, Atar Singh. 

In 1834 Atar Singh was sent to Peshawar under the command of 
Prince I^ao Nihal Singh. While there, Diwan Hakim Eai, who was 
the Camberlain of the Prince and a great favourite, induced some of 
the Sardars, who had been accustomed to fight under the command of 
Atar Singh, to go over to him with their troops. On this Atar Singh 
left the army without leave, and came to Lahore to complain to the- 
Maharaja. He was not well received, and was ordered to rejoin the 
army, then in Bannu, without delay. Atar Singh refused; and the 
Maharaja confiscated all his jagirs, with the exception of the family 
estate of Kala, worth Es. 3,500, and Hamirpur, worth Es 750. Thus it 
remained till the death of Eanjit Singh. His successor, Kharak Singh,, 
restored Es. 12,750, free of service; and Maharaja Sher Singh, on the 
return of Atar Singh from the Ganges, where he had conveyed the 
ashes of Maharaja Kharak Singh, and Prince Hao Kihal Singh, gave 
him, at Pindi Gheb and Mirowal, jagirs vallued at Es. 1,02,000; this 
was subject to the service of two hundred horse, and included a grant 
of Es. 2,000 to his son, Lai Singh. Atar Singh was made Adalti (Chief 
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J-Qstiee) of Laliore and tlxe surrounding* districts, and received com- 
mand of tile Piiidiwala irregular cavalry, wliicli liad been jfirst raised 
by Milka Singli Piiidiwala. No change took place in his jagir till 
Jawahir Singh became Wazir, when Atar Singh represented that Pindi 
Gheb, though nominally worth Es. 05,000, onlj” 5 'ielded Es. 50,000, 
and obtained in exchange the ilaqas of Chunian, Dhundianwali and 
Khudian, worth Es. 60,000. 

After the murder of Prince Peshawra Singh by Jawahir Singh^s 
orders, the army, enraged at the conduct of the Wazir, determined upon 
his death, and threw off their allegiance to the Lahore Government. 
Sardar Atar Singh was, on the 19th September, sent by Eani Jindan, 
v'itli Diwan Dina Nath and Pakir Nur-ud-din, to the camp at Mian Mir- 
to induce the mutinous troops to return to their duty. No attention 
was, however, paid to their advice; the Fakir was dismissed, but the- 
Diwan and Atar Singh were insulted, abused, and confined in camp till 
after the murder of the Wazir, on the 22nd September, when the army, 
always afraid of the Eani, sent them to Lahore to try and make their* 
peace. 

Sardar Atar Singh served throughout the Sutlej campaign of 
1845-46 and at the battle of Ferozeshah his brother Chatar Singh was 
killed. In September, 1846, Atar Singh was ordered to join the SikE 
army proceeding to Kashmir to suppress the rebellion there ; but he took 
no notice of repeated injunctions, remaining at his house, near Amritsar, 
on pretence of celebrating the marriage of his niece. For this conduct 
his jagir was confiscated. Shortly afterwards, however, it was restored 
10 him and made up to Es. 1,11,800. He received a seat in the Council 
of Eegeiicy a])pointed in December, 1846, and held this post till the 
annexation of the Punjab, On the first news of the outbreak at Mul- 
tan in April, 1848, he was ordered to proceed thither in command of 
all the available irregular troops. He was recalled, with the other Sar- 
dars, when the Eesident at Lahore found that it was considered in- 
expedient to send a European force to Multan at that time of the year ; 
but latei he accompanied Eaja Sher Singh to Multan in command of 
the cavalry. 

The Sardar had little influence over the troops which he command- 
ed. He was of a weak and vacillating character ; and although his own 
intentions were good, he was quite unable to beep his men to their duty. 
Day by day they grew more and more mutinous, and deserted in num- 
bers to the rebel Mul Eaj in Multan. At length it was agreed by the 
three Sikh Generals, Eaja Sher Singh, Sardar Shamsher Singh 
and Sardar Atar Singh, in concert with Major Edwardes, and with 
the concurrence of the English General, that the only thing to do was 
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to move tile troops out of temptation, away from Hultan. Sardar Atar 
Singh’s division was to be posted at Talamba under pretence of keeping 
open the road; but before the movement could be executed the whole 
Sikh army rebelled and, being joined by Raja Sher Singh, inarched 
to Multan. Sardar Atar Singh mounted his horse and fled to the camp 
•of Major Edwardes with a few horsemen. His son, Lai Singh, was 
•carried off by the troops, but soon afterwards contrived to make his 
•escape and joined Edwardes also. 

Lai Singh had in June, 1847, been sent in command of five hundred 
sowars to Hassan Abdal, and had remained there till the 3rd of May, 
1848, when he received an order to join the force of Raja Sher Singh 
on its way to Multan. When Diwan Kishan Kaur, Adalti of Batala, 
.joined the rebeJls, Sardar Lai Singh was appointed to succeed him, 
and he held the appointment for about three months till the close of the 
Sikh administration. 

On annexation all the personal jagirs of Sardar Atar Singh, 
.amounting to Es. 47,750, were maintained for life; one quarter to 
descend to his son Lai Singh and his male heirs in perpetuity. The 
iagir of Sardar Lai Singh worth Es. 3,600 being a recent grant of 1848, 
was resumed; but he was assigned a cash allowance of Es. 4,800 from 
the jagir of his father, with w’hom he was at feud. 

Sardar Atar Singh died in December, 1851, and threefourths of 
liis jagi'f was resumed. The share of his son, Lai Singh, was, in Feb- 
j^uary, 1862, raised to Es. 15,000, which is continued in perpetuity. Lai 
•Singh resided at Kala in the Amritsar district, where he died in 1888. For 
many years he had taken no active part in public affairs beyond sitting 
-as a member of the committee of Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s SaToadh at 
Lahore. He was a splendid specimen of an old Sikh Sardar, and to 
•the last was fond of hawking, hunting and other field sports. He had 
been married four times, but had no children. He adopted his nephew, 
‘Gulzar Singh, to whom, on the special recommendation of Sir Charles 
Aitchison, the Government of India continued the jagir of Rs. 15,000 
'in perpetuity. 

Saidai Gulzar Singh was privately educated and resided at Kala. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari. In addition 
to the jagir he held other property in land and houses. On his death 
in 1929, the family jagir was inherited by his grandson, Gursharn 
Singh, son of Sardar Balwant Singh, the latter having died in 1927. 
•Gursharn Singh is still a minor and his uncle, Sardar Iqbal Singh, is 
acting as his guardian. Harindarjit Singh, youngest son of Sardar 
*Gulzar Singh, has joined the army. 
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HAB DAS. 
Bhagwan Sin^h. 


Jai Sugh Jassa Singh 

(died 1756). (died 1808). 

r 

Khushal Singh 
(died 1812). 

1 

Three sons 
all dead. 

Mali Singh Tara Singh* 

(died 1792). .died 1797). 

Two genera- Diwan Singh 

tions. (died 1834). 

rSatdar Jodh Singh 
(died 1816). 

Sardar Vir Singh 
(died 1826). 

1 

j 

Sardar Mangal 
Singh, 0. S. I. 
(died 1879), 



1 

. i 

Jaimal Singh 
(died 1848). 

Three genera- 
tions. 



1 1 

Sf>hh*^r ! 



(died 1845). 

Achhar Singh 
(died 1880). 

Two generations. 



r 


-Sardar G^urdit Singh 
(died 1900). 

Darbara Singh 
(died 1862). 


1 

Sucbet Singh 
(died 1879). 

1 

Sardar Sahib 
Sai-dar Bishen 
Sii^b, I.S.O. 
(died 1937). 

Sher Singh 
(died 1888). 

l' 




'^ardar ^^ain Singh 
(died 1920 ). 

SABDAB Sardar , 

TBILOCHAN Bipudatnan Singh Kartar Singh 

SINGH (died 1930). (horn 1914) 

(born 1901). 

J 




,, 

( — 
Sant Singh 
(died 1891). 



Sardar 

Snndar Singh, 

(died 1926). 

J 



r 


INarindar (^ixujh 
(born 1914). 



Mohindar Singh 
(born 1915). 


Tlie Ranigarliia Misal, from wliicli tte family of Trilocliaii Singli 
takes its name, was one of the most powerful of the Sikh confederacies, 
•and towards the close of the eighteenth century could bring into the field 
about eight thousand fighting men. Of its leaders, Jassa Siugh was 
idle most distinguished, although he can hardly be called its founder; 
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tor iliroii^li many uiiciuiet years it liad existed as an organized body/ 
under Kiiusliliai Singh, and Nand Singb. But it was only when Jassa, 
Singh succeeded to the command in 1758 that it became powerful and. 
renowned. 

Har Das, the grandfather of Jassa Singh, was a Hindu of the 
na^jar or carpenter caste, resident at Sarsang in the Lahore district. 
He was content to follow his humble trade in his native village; but 
his teon, Bhagwan, of a more adventurous disposition, took the pauhal, 
and, with the addition of Singh to his name, wandered about the 
country, m akin g converts to his new faith. He at length settled at 
Ichugil, where there were born to him five sons, J ai Singh, J assa Singh, 
Hhushhal Singh, Mali Singh and Tara Singh; the four last of whom 
becLUiie noted men and leaders of the Eamgarhia Misal. There was 
no great difference in the ages of the brothers; and in 1752, on their 
reaching manhood, they entered the service of the celebrated ISTawab 
Adiiui Beg Khan. This able man, then Imperial governor of the Jul- 
lundur Doab, encouraged the Sikhs in their resistance to Ahmad Shah 
Dunani, hoping to rise by their assistance to supreme power in the 
province; and in this he would probably have been successful, but for 
his premature death in 1758. When Prince Taimur, son of Ahmad 
Shall, marched against him, determined to punish his opposition,. 
Adiiia Beg retreated to the hills, and Jassa Singh and his brothers ’eft 
him and went to Amritsar, where they joined the force of Kand Singh 
Sanghani, Jai Singh was about this time killed in action with the* 
Afghans near Majitha. 

Amritsar was at this time no more than a large village; and on 
the retreat of the Afghans, Kand Singh and Jassa Singh partially 
fortified it, surrounding a portion with a high mud wall, which they 
called Earn Rauni. When Adina Beg returned, thinking the Sikhs 
were becoming too powerful, he sent Mirza Aziz Bakhsh to reduce the 
new fort; which was, in truth, no difiB.cult matter. Jassa Singh and 
his friends fought gallantly, and made more than one sally from the 
fort; but they were overmatched, and at length abandoned it at night,, 
and with considerable loss cut their way through the enemy. The 
Earn Rauni was dismantled; but Adina Beg died shortly afterwards, 
and Jassa Singh, taking command of the confederacy, named the fort 
he had defended so bravely Eamgarh, and his misal the Eamgarhia. 
He seized at this time, aided by the Kanhaya Misal, Dinanagar, Batala, 
Kalanaur, Sri Hargobindpur, Kadian, Ghuman and many other towns 
in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts, the revenue of which was. 
estimated at from six to ten lakhs of rupees. Besides this, Jassa^ Siugh,. 
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'w'lio was fc.ole lord of tLe territory, acquired many villages in the Jiillim- 
dur Doab. To his brothers he gave seiiarato under liiin. It was 

their imprudence which brought great trouble on the family ; for as J assa 
Singh Ahluwalia was passing near Gurdaspur on his way to Achal, 
a place of pilgrimage, he was attacked by Ehushhal Singh, ilali Singh 
and Tara Singh; his troops were dispersed and he himself was taken 
prisoner. Jassa Singh Hamgarhia, who would have been glad enough 
had his brothers slain his rival, could only release him with rich gifts 
when he was brought in as prisoner; for the old Sikh barons had much 
of the spirit of chivalry. But the Ahluwalia chieftain w’as iiot to be 
appeased. He was looked up to as the head of the Khalsa, and indeed 
its founder; his followers and flatterers called him King {Sidtau-ul- 
Kau 7 n), and jet he had been insulted by these Hamgarhia youths whose 
beards had but just begun to grow; and he swore a mighty oath that iie 
would never loose his turban till he had seized all the Eaingarliia estates. 
Many chiefs came to aid him, thinking not much of the insult, but 
having an eye to plunder and new jagirs. There were Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Singh Bhangi; the Kanhayas, Jai Singh and Hakikat Singh, 
old friends of the Eaiugarhias ; Cliarat Singh Sukarchakia; !Nar Singh 
•Chamiariwala and many others. They attacked Jassa Singh on all 
.sides, and after a severe struggle took possession of all the Eamgarhia 
territory. Khushhal Singh was badly wounded at Bhagowal fighting 
with Jai Singh Kanhaya; Tara Singh lost Kalanaur; and Jassa Singh 
fled across the Sutlej to Sirsa with a large body of irregular horse, 
having sent his two sons to the Patiala Chief, Amar Singh, to beg 
assistance. 

In the Sirsa district he remained till 1783. He overran the country 
with his horsemen, and plundered up to the walls of Delhi; on one 
occasion he penetrated into Delhi itself and carried off four guns from 
the Mughal quarter. The Naw^ab of Meerut paid him tribute of 
Es. 10,000 a year to save his district from plunder. One day a Brahman 
complained to him that the Governor of Hissar had carried off his two 
daughters by force. Jassa Singh collected his forces and marched 
against Hissar, w’hich he plundered, and restored the girls to their 
father. Sometimes he was reduced to great straits; and there is a 
story, which may be true, that at Sirsa a servant of the Sardar happen- 
ing to drop his vessel dowm a well a diver was sent to fetch it, who dis- 
covered at the bottom four boxes full of gold Tnohars to the value of 
five lakhs of rupees, enabling Jassa Singh to pay his troops ami fnlist 
new followers. 

A great famine desolated Sirsa in 1783, and the Sardar returned 
to the Punjab. At Ludhiana he met messengers from Sardar Mahan 
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Singli Sukaroliakia and Eaja Sansar CJiand ot Kangra, ofiering to re- 
instate ’hiTTi in Ids possession if lie would join tkem against tJardar- 
Jai Singh Kanliaya. Jassa Singh consented readily enough, and hav- 
ing joined forces the allies marched to Batala. Guibahhsh Singh, son 
of Jai Singh, advanced against them with eight thousand men; but 
he was defeated and slain, and the Eanhaya chief was compelled to 
give up the Eamgarhia estates to their old owner, and the fort of 
Eangra, which he had held for four years, to Sansar Chand. But Jassa 
Singh was not destined to enjoy peace; and for many years he was en- 
gaged in disputes with the Eanhaya Misal, in which he was sometimes 
successful, sometimes defeated. 

In 1796 his last and most severe struggle with the Eanhayas took 
place. Mai Sada Eaur, widow of Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, was then 
head of the misal; and with all her own forces and those of her young 
son-in-law, Eanjit Singh, she besieged Jassa Singh in Miani, a fort 
in the Hoshiarpur district near the Beas. Jassa Singh defended him- 
self for some time ; but his provisions ran very low, and he sent a mes- 
senger to Sahib Singh Bedi at Amritsar to beg him to interpose between 
him and his enemies. Jodh Singh Wazirabadia and Dal Singh Gil 
were with the Bedi on the part of Eanjit Singh when the Eamgarhia 
messenger arrived, and Sahib Singh gave them a message to Sada 
Eaur and Eanjit Singh bidding them raise the siege of Miani. But 
Sada Eaur would not retire without her revenge for her husband’s 
death ; and her enemy was now in her hands, so no notice was taken of 
the Bedi’s order. Again Jassa Singh sent a messenger, and Bedi Sahib 
Singh said, “ They will not mind me, but God himself will aid you ”. 
The messenger returned to Miani, and that very night the river Beas 
came down in flood and swept away a large portion of the Eanhaya 
camp, men and horses and camels. Sada Eaur and Eanjit Singh 
escaped with difBculty and retired to Gujranwala. 

Jassa Singh died in 1803, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Jodh 
Singh. The new Sardar was not a man of any ability, and his cousin, 
Diwiui Singh, seized a large portion of the jagir. At length Eanjit 
Singh began to lust after the Eamgarhia territory, and feigned the 
greatest affection for Sardar Jodh Singh. He had a contract of eternal 
friendship between himself and the Eamgarhia family drawn out; and 
before the Grmth, in the holy Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, he stamped 
the paper, in his royal and illiterate way, with his open palm dyed with 
saflfron. The better to cajole Jodh Singh, he went over the Eamgarh 
fort almost unattended, and ordered his new fort of Gobindgarh to be 
built in the same fashion. Eanjit Singh cared little about keeping 
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oiiths, however, solemn, but Jodh Singh bad been won over, and became 
so devoted a follower that there was no excuse to annex his territory. 
He accompanied the Maharaja to Kasur with all his force in the last 
successful expedition against Qutb-ud-din Khan. 

Un the death of Jodh Singh in 1816 the family began to quarrel;. 
Hiwan Siiigh, Yir Singh, and the widow of Jodh Singh all claiming 
the estate. The Maharaja, hearing of this, called the three cousins, 
Vir Singh, Mahtab Singh and Diwan Singh, to him at Nadaun, promis- 
ing to settle the dispute by arbitration. On their arrival they were 
received with courtesy by the Maharaja; but he soon took occasion to 
leave the reception tent, which was straight away surrounded with 
troops, and the three Ramgarhias made prisoners. Then Ranjit Singh 
marched on Amritsar, and after some severe fighting took the fort of 
Ramgarh. Again, marching northward, he seized all the vast Ram- 
gaihia jagirs, and in a short time reduced all their forts upwards of a. 
hundred in number. And thus was cancelled the saffron bond. 

Yir Singh and Mahtab Singh were soon released, and were placed, 
under Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia; and at the intercession of Sardar 
Nihai Singh Atariwala a jagir of Rs. 35,000 was settled on the family. 
Diwan Singh for some time refused to accept his share of Es. 6,000- 
at Dharamkot, and remained a prisoner; but at length pretended to- 
acquiesce. On regaining his freedom, however, he fied to Patiala, 
where he was at first well received; but after a year was compeilled to 
leave, and he then wandered about for some time till lie thought it best 
to submit, and, returning to Lahore, he accepted a command of seven 
hundred men in the expedition then fitting out for Kashmir. After 
this we hear little of him beyond that he remained in charge of Bara— 
mula, a difficult hill-post on the road to Srinagar, till his death in 1834. 
Yir Singh had died six years before in 1828, when two-thirds of his 
jagir were resumed. 

Sardar Mangal Singh served during his younger days about the 
I'erson of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who gave him jagirs in Dharamkot, 
Kalowala, Tibrah and Kundilah, worth Rs. 9,000, of which Es. 3,600 
were personal, and Es. 5,400 for service. The personal jagir has been 
continued to his successors in perpetuity. It is situated at Thera Ealan 
in the Ajnala Tahsil, and Rangar ITangal and Rupowali in the Batala 
Tahsil. After his father’s death, Sardar Mangal Singh was sent to 
Peshawar in command of four hundred foot and one hundred and ten 
sowars of the old Eamgarhia clan. Here, under Sardar Tej Singh 
and Sardar Hari Singh Ealwa, he did good service, and fought in the 
famous battle of Jamrud in April, 1937, where the gallant Hari Singh 
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w^as killed. In 1839 lie was recalled and sent to the hill couutry 
behveen the Beas and the Sutlej under the order oi Sardar Lehua Singh 
Majithia, and during the absence of that chief at Peshawar he was 
placed in charge of the hill forts, and was active in the suppression of 
the insurrection of 1840. 

Durirg the reign of Maharaja Sher Singh, he was chiefly em- 
ployed under Lehna Singh in Suket, Mandi and Kulu, and he remained 
there till’ the close of the Sutlej War in 1846. The Eajput chiefs, 
with Eaja Balbir Sen of Mandi at their liead, were not slow to take 
advantage of the war with the English, and gave the Sardar plenty 
of work; but he held his ground till the treaty of 9th March, 1846, en- 
abled him to give up his trust with honour. 

During the Second Sikh War, Sardar Mangal Singli remained 
loyal, and did excellent service in guarding the roads and liiaintaiuLiig* 

• order in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts. His great exploit, 
how’ever, at this time was the capture of the notorious rebel and robber, 
Hari Singh, who had for some time kept the country about Amritsar 
in a state of alarm. This he effected at Sagarpura, near Hangar Nagal, 
a grant of which jagir worth Es. 3,700, was made to him by the Darbai 
and confirmed after annexation. 

In 1803, on the retirement of Sardar Jodh Singh Man, Sardar 
Mangal Singh was appointed manager of the affairs of the Sikh temple 
at Amritsar. This appointment, which is one of some difficulty, was' 
filled by the Sardar with tact and ability. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed Honorary Magistrate of the city of Amritsar. In 1876, His 
Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales conferred upon him the Com- 
panionship of the Star of India. He died in 1879, and his special jagir 
of Es. 3,700 granted to him by the Darbar was resumed. 

Sardar Mangal Singh was a man of education and liberal ideas. 
It was in a great measure owing to his influence and example tliat the 
cause of female education was so widely and systematically taken up in 
the city of Amritsar. 

Gurdit Singh, eldest son of Sardar Mangal Singh, in February 
1858, joined Colonel Abbott at Hosbiarpur when that officer was rais- 
ing a force of cavalry for service in Oudh. Gurdit Singh was made 
Eisaldar, and served in the Oudh Mounted Police to the complete 
satisfaction of his superior officers until October, 1859, when, on the 
reduction of the force, he returned to Amritsar, where he was made 
an Inspector of Police. He retired in 1887 on a pension of Es. 1,200 
per annum. He was a Municipal Commissioner, an Honorary Magis- 
trate and a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1900 and was succeeded by 
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Ilia eldest surviving nephew, Bishan Singh, son of Suchet Singh. Sardar 
Bishan Singh joined the police department and rose to be a Deputy 
.Superintendent. He was awarded the Xing’s Police Medal and the 
Imperial Service Order, besides the title of Sardar Sahib. He retired 
from service in 1923 and worked as an Honorary Magistrate from 1926 
to 1932. He was a Provincial Darbari and was exempt from certain 
provisions of the Arms Act. He received a gentry grant of seven rect- 
angles of land in the Montgomery district in 1916. He died in 1937. 
Of his sons, the eldest, Narain Singh, died in 1920 ; ihe second Sardar 
Trilochan Singh was educated at the Aitchison College and is now the 
Jiead of the family. He is the President of Sri Darbar Sahib Com- 
mittee, Amritsar; and has been given his father’s seat in the Provincial 
Darbar. The third, Sardar Ripudaman Singh, was trained at Sandhurst 
for the King’s Commission, after obtaining which he returned to India 
in 1928 but died two years later. Sardar Sundar Singh, cousin of Sardar 
Salub Sardar Bishan Singh, became an Honorary Magistrate in 1916 
.and died in 1926. During the Great War he supplied recruits and was 
awarded a gold watch and a sanad. He was the author of an account 
of the Ramgarhia family and of a guide to the Golden Temple. For 
a time he was the manager of the Golden Temple and a Fellow of the 
Punjab University. ^In 1916 he received seven rectangles of land in 
±he Montgomery district. He left two sons, Sardars Narinder Singh 
.and Mohindar Singh, who are graduates of the Punjab University. 

Several of the descendants of Sardar Jassa Singh Ramgarhia have 
Taken service in the army and the police. 
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BHAI GURBAKHSH SINGH GIANl. 


BHAI BAM SINGH. 


Bhai G^urdas Singh. 
Bhai Sher Singh. 


Bhai Surat Singh. 

I 


Bhai Jodha 
Singh. 


Bhai Sant Singh 
(died 1804). 


1 


Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh 

(died 1843). 


Bhai Dewa. 
Singh. 


Bhai Farduman 
Singh (died 1876). 

BHAI GUEiIaKHSH 
SINGH 
(bom 1867), 


Bhai Madusudan 
Singh 
(died 1864). 


Bhai Lehna 
Singh. 


Bhai Harden 
Singh 

(died 1867). 

Sardar Sahib 
Bhai Dayal 
Singh 
(dead;. 


Bhai Ghansham 
Singh 

(died 1867). 


Bhai Arjun Singh 
(died 1863 >. 

. 1 

Bhai Jawahir 
Singh. 


Sardar Sahib 
Bhai Jhanda 
Singh 
(died 1932). 


ka 


Bhai Jtlarbiiaga^^ 
Singh 

I born 1888). 


I 

Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sundar 
Singh (born 1892 ). 

Three sone. 


sbi 


Bhai Harnarain 
Singh. 


Bhai Jiwan Singh 
(dead). 


"1 


.CT 

Bhai Suba 
Singh 

(born 1886). 


I 


Bhai Sundar 
Singh 

(born 1896). 

I. 

Fadamjit Singh 
(bom 1935). 


Bhai Surendra 
Singh 

(born 1902), 
Three sons. 


Bhai Harendra 
Singh 

(born 1907). 

I 

Three sons. 


Gajendra Singh 
(born 19 ll)- 


Satindar Singh 
(born 1914). 


Harbans Singh 
(born 1916). 
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Tlie ancestors of Btai Gurbaklist Singli resided at Ohiniot in the 
dhang district, and several of them at different times entered the ser- 
vice of the Muhammadan chiefs of Multan; hut the early history of 
the family is in no way important. Ram Singh became a Sikh and 
a follower of Guru Gobind Singh. He was a zealous preacher of the 
Sikh faith, in his own part of the country, so much so that the Multan 
authorities grew alarmed and ordered his arrest ; but he received timely 
information, and was able to escape to Amritsar. The Multan governor 
took Surat Singh, the only son of Earn Singh, into his service, and 
the father, thinking all danger to be past, returned home, where he 
died shortly afterwards. Surat Singh then left Multan and wandered 
about the country as his father had done, preaching the Sikh faith; 
and his conduct excited the same suspicions. He contrived to get away 
to Amritsar with most of his property, and was soon patronized by the 
chiefs, who were at that time becoming powerful, and was placed in 
charge of the building of the Darbar Sahib, the Sikh temple at Am- 
ritsar. In the Jullundur Doab he acqtiired a small jagir, where he 
built a fort, and then returned to Amritsar, where he died. 

In 1806 Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered the plain portion of the 
Julhmdur Doab; but he allowed Sant Singh to retain his jagir; and! 
he appointed him to succeed his father in the superintendence of 
repairs and decorations of the Darbar Sahib. Bhai Sant Singh was no- 
contemptible soldier, and on several occasions he served with credit. 
Dining the campaign of 1821 the Maharaja was engaged in the siege 
of a small fort on tb.e way to Mankera. Suddenly the sky grew dark, 
and a violent storm came on. Ranjit Singh was caught by the furious 
blast of wind and thrown into the ditch from which the earth for t]ie 
batteries had been excavated. Sant Singn aw his fall and, knowing 
that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, sprang into the 
ditch and, lifting the Maharaja in his arms, carried him in triumph 
to his tent. For this service he received jagirs in the Amritsar and 
Sialkot districts to the value of Es. 6,800. Whether this story be false 
or true, it is certain that Sant Singh^s jagirs were numerous, and that 
he stood high in the favour of the Maharaja. 

About this time Bhai Gurdas Singh, who had been a reader of the 
Granth in the Darbar Sahib, died; and Sant Singh, in grief for his 
loss, determined to give up worldly affairs and devote himself to read- 
ing and expounding the scriptures. In the room of his father in the 
Court came Gurmukh Singh, who soon became as great a favourite as 
Sant Singh had been. Bhai Sant Singh was called Giani (one who 
meditales on divine things), and was held in much respect till his death- 
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He wrote a commentary on the Ramayana, and a treatise on the rite 
of pavhal, or Sikh baptism. 

When Pardnman Singh was thirteen, the Maharaja took him into 
Ills service, and gave him a jagir at KaKwal, worth Rs 1,100, Bhai 
Gnrmukh Singh had not enjoyed much influence during the lifetime of 
Eanjit Singh, for his enemy, Bhai Ram Singh, was high in the favour 
of the Maharaja. With N'ao Nihal Singh he had still less influence; 
and when the prince was killed, he took up the cause of Prince Sher 
Singh warmly, for the principal reason that Ram Singh was leader of 
the rival party of Mai Chand Kaur. 


When Sher Singh became Maharaja he did not forget the services 
of Gurmukh Singh, whom he treated with great consideration, and 
to whom he gave large jagirs. But the real power was ]v.ept by Raja 
Dliian Singh, the minister, in his own hands. The Maharaja, though 
he hated Dhian Singh, and knew his unpopularity with the nation, 
oould not get rid of him. He, however, played off Gurmukh Singh 
against him : and the Bhai, from his religious character and long friend- 
ship with the Maharaja, could not be excluded from the presence. But 
otherwise, the contest between the statesmen and the priest was most 
unequal. Gurmukh Singh was supported by no powerful party; he was 
without character or ability; while Raja Dhjian Singh was the ablest 
man of his day, subtle, plausible, cautious, though bold even to audacity 
in attacking and destroying his declared enemies. 


^ Throughout the reign of Sher Singh, the Bhai intrigued against 
Raja Dhian Singh and joined in the Sindhanwa/lia conspiracy against 
his life. When Raja Hira Singh, son of the murdered minister, rose to 
power, he, at the instigation of Bhai Ram Singh and Misar Lai Singh, 
arrested Gurmukh Singh with his friend, Misar BeK Ram, the tosha^ 
khama, and made them over for custody to Shaikh Imam-ud-din Khan 
by whom they were put to death. Bhai Ram Singh was a far abler 
man than his nval, Gurmukh Singh, but of no higher character. Both 
were unscrupulous and scheming men, and both made religion a cloak 
for their ambition and intrigue. 


After the death of Gurmukh Singh, all the estates of the family 
vere con seated, and their houses and personal property seized. Bhai 
Parduman Singh and his brothers were imprisoned at Amritsar, placed 
in irons, and treated with the greatest severity. The religious bodies 
of the city made great efforts to obtain their release; and, at last, 
Parduman Singh contrived to escape, and with his youngest brother, 

of ir B r L^dkana, where he remained under the protection 
of the Bntish Government tiU the murder of Hira Singh allowed him to 
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return to Lahore. The four brothers obtained the release of a portion 
of theii jagirs in the Amritsar district, amounting to Rs. 6,488. Bhai 
Parduman Singh then set out to Hardwar to perform his father^s 
funeral rites, and was promised that on his return the other jagirs of 
Gurmukh Singh should be released. On his return his houses at Am- 
ritsar were made over to him, and he would have probably recovered 
the rest of the property had not the war with the English commenced 
while his case was still pending, followed by the annexation of the 
country in 1849. The jagir of Es. 5,488 at Mochal and Kuler Ghuma 
w-as released for the lives of the brothers, subject to a payment of one- 
quarte?* of the revenue. The British Government could do no more for 
the family. Bhai Gurmukh Singh had acquired his large possessions 
as much by his intrigues as his sanctity. He played for a high stake^ 
wealth and political power, and lost; and although the Sikh Govern- 
ment and especially the army, filled with remorse for the murder of 
the Bhai, which their own evil passions had allowed, would probably 
have again placed his family in an influential position, yet the British 
Government could not be expected to feel either sympathy or remorse. 

Bhai Parduman Singh accompanied Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia 
to Benares in 1863. He was afterwards appointed superintendent of 
the repairs of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, and had charge of jagirs 

to the amount of Rs. 4,000 per annum, released in perpetuity for the 
support of the temple. He was a man of great energy and public spirit,, 
and took a keen interest in all that concerned the affairs of the Darbar 
Sahib and the city generally. He was a member of the Board of Hono- 
rary Magistrates of Amritsar. He died in 1875. 

Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh has been recognijxed as his father’s suc- 
cessor, and has received the vacant chair in Provincial Darbars. He 
was carefully educated under the Court of Wards, and passed the 
Entrance examination of the Punjab University. Three-fourths of 
his father’s jagir, of Rs. 868 per annum, has been continued to bim 
for life, and an annual pension of Rs. 240 was granted to his mother. 

The other property belonging to the family consists of a large 
garden in Amritsar, a hungah at the Golden Temple, some shops in 
different parts of the city, besides a house at Hardwar, about 35 highas 
of land in the Amritsar Tahsil and a grant of 200 acres on the Sharak- 
pur branch of the Chenab canal. Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh also succeeded 
to the charge, held by his father, of the works and repairs to the Golden 
Temple, as we^ll as to the administration of the jagir granted by Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. The Bhai went to England in 1897, and in 
1900 was called to the Bar. He worked as an honorary secretary of 
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the Khalsa College, Amritsar, for about seven years. For his help to 
the administration both during the period of the Great War and after- 
wards in connection with the disturbances of the days of the Martial 
Law and of Non-co-operation and, later, of the Akali movement, he re- 
ceived various letters of appreciation from officers of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment in addition to seven squares of land in the Montgomery dis- 
trict. His eldest son, Suba Singh, is a Sub-Inspector of Police and is 
married to a grand-daughter of Sardar Jhanda Singh of Batala. 

Bhai Arjan Singh died in 1863. His son, Jawahir Singh, enjoyed 
an allowance from Government of Bs. 100 per annum, which ceased 
when he attained his majority. Arjan Singh’s widow receives a pen.sion 
of Rs. 250 per annum from the Amritsar treasnr 3 '. 

Madhusudan Singh entered the service in 1857 as a Jamadar of 
ten wicars raised by his brother. He was present at the capture of 
mutineers at Ajnala in the same j'ear, and, having been made a Bisai- 
■dar, was sent to Thanesar, where he died in 1864. His widow was 
given a life-pension of Rs. 250 per annum. 

Tjehna Singh, the remaining brother, was a Naib-Tahsildar, lint, 
owing to domestic bereavements had to retire from service. His son, 
Jhanda Singh, was a Pleader at Anibala. He had received the title of 
Sardar Sahib, and died in 1932. His son, Sardar Bahadur Bhai Sunder 
Singh is an Assistant Traffic Superintendent in the Nortli-Westem Rail- 
way; and the latter’s son, Prem Singh, holds the King’s Commission 
and is at present attached to the “ A ” Field Brigade at Banglore. 

Bhai Dayal Singh, son of Bhai Hardeo Singh, rose to the position 
•of an Inspector in the Criminal Investigation Department ; and received 
the title of Sardar Bahadur and the Royal Victorian Medal. In 1908 his 
work was also appreciated by the grant of a sword of honour and a certi- 
ficate by the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India. 



AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 




THE HOITBLE LIEUTENANT SARDAR BUTA SINGH, C.B.E-, 
OF NAUSHAHRA NANGLL 


OHUHAR SINGH 
(died 1787). 

Mirza Singb. 


Sardar Banjit Singh 
(died 1846). 

Wasawa Singh 
(died 1903). 


Sardar Kahan Singh. 

Sardar J assa Singh 
(died 1867). 

Sardar Harnam Singh 
(died 1868). 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Arur 
Singh, K.O.I.E», O.LB. 

(died 1926). 


J. 




Sardar Lachhman Singh THE HON’BLB LIEUTENANT Surendra Singh 
(died 1896). SARDAR BUTA SINGH, (bom 1917). 

O.B.B. (born 1903). 

Binode Singh 
(born 1931). 


Like the Majithia chiefs, the Hon’ble Lt. Sardar Buta Singh is of 
'the Shergil Jat tribe. Chaudhri Sarwani, the filteeiith in descent from 
Slier, the founder of the tribe, built the village of Isaufehalira, otherwise 
know'n as Kaiinir Sarwani, during the reign of the Emperor >Sliah 
Jahan, and was permitted to hold it rent-free as remuneration for col- 
.lecting the revenues of the surrounding districts. Eor several genera- 
tions the family held the office of chaudhri, paying the revenue into 
the Imperial treasury, until Mirza Singh joined the confederacy of 
•Sardars Jai Singh and Hakikat Singh Kanhaya, about 1752, and oh- 
“tained, as his share of the conquered teriitory, the villages of Ratan- 
.garh, Uchak, Bhori, Bhikuchak, Ram])iir, vSaluvral, Malkana and 
■several others, worth Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

Mirza Singh died in 1787, and Sardar Jaimal Singh, son of Haki- 
kat Singh, unmindful of the many and great services of the deceased, 
resumed the larger portion of his estates; and Sardar Eateh Singh 
Kanhaya still further reduced them. TVhen, however, the sons of Mirza 
Singh grew up, Sardar Kadhan Singh Kanhaya granted them Madliu- 
pur and Salowal in the Hoshiarpur district, worth Rs. 1,500; and Mai 
Sada Kaur, the mother-in-law of Ran jit Singh, gave to Kahan Singh 
-the villages of Bhogar, Barialah and Kohala, worth Rs. 2,000. When 
Ranjil Singh seized the possessions of the Kanha^-a Misal, Kahan Singh 
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lost the last-named villages ; but he was made an officer in the irregular 
cavalry, and fought with his regiment at Kasur and in the Kangra. 
expedition of 1809. When Sardar Desa Singh Majithia was made 
gos'ernor of all the hill districts between the Beas and the Sutlej, 
Eahan Singh was placed under his orders ; and f rona that time both he- 
and his son, Jassa Singh, remained in the service of the Majithia chiefs. 
They accompanied them in the field; filled civil oflSces under them;, 
and their history differs in no important respect from that of their 
feudal lords. 

Sardar Jassa Singh had for two years charge of the Sikh temple 
at Amritsar, under Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia. After Lehna 
Singh’s departure for Benares, Jassa Singh remained in the employ 
of the Lahore Darbar; but on the annexation of the Punjab he was 
thrown out of employment, and his cash pension of Es. 770 resumed. 
He held jagirs to the value of Es. 2,800, chiefly in the Gurdaspur dis- 
trict, at Malkana, Hayati, Salowa;!, Bahrampur, Malkawala, Eatan- 
garh and Shergarh, besides two wells and a garden at Haushahra 
Nangal, where he usually resided. These jagirs are upheld in perpetu- 
ity to the family. 

Harnam Singh, the only son of Sardar Jassa Singh, was a Deputy 
inspector of Police. He died in 1868. Eanjit Singh, brother of Eahan 
Singh, was never under the Majithia chiefs. He was, soon after the* 
death of his father, made a commandant of cavalrj^- in Eaja Hira 
Singh’s brigade, inheriting a half share of his father’s estate. He served 
at Multan, Bannu, Peshawar and elsewhere, but was not a man of any 
note. He was killed in 1846, leaving one son, Wasawa Singh, then a 
child six months old. 

Hamam Singh left a son, Arur Singh, who at the time of his 
father’s death was four years of age. His property was brought under 
the Court of Wards, and was administered successively by the late 
Sardar Gulab Singh Bhagowalia and Ajit Singh of Atari. He was 
educated at the Government High School in Amritsar and attained his- 
majority in 1885. In 1888 he was made an Honorary Magistrate of the- 
second class at Haushahra with powers over 133 villages in Kathu- 
Isangal Thana, and in 1907 he was given the powers of a Magistrate 
of the first class in the same district. He was a Provincial Darbari and' 
manager of the Golden Temple — a position to which considerable influ- 
ence and responsibility were attached during his time. He was awarded 
a C.T.E. in 1913 and a K.C.I.E. in 1921. He was also Honorary Civil 
Judge in the Amritsar district. On his cousin Wasawa Singh’s death 
in ±903, Sardar Sir Arur Singh inherited all his property. He owned 
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jagirs worth. Es. 1,500 chiefly in Gurlaspur, 33 squares of land on the 
Chenab canal and about 800 ghuTmons in Amritsar. Sir Arur Singh 
furnished 700 recruits during the Great War, for which he was awarded 
two recruiting medals, a gun and a sword. The Eecruiting Officer re- 
marked; — His total is double that of any other civilian recruiter,’^ 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief wrote: — “The army is 
fully aware of the great services rendered by him in the interest of 
recruiting. I am very grateful to him for the assistance he has offered.^’ 
He also raised 3 lakhs of rupees, to which he subscribed 27 thousand 
from his own pocket, for the War Loan. He collected Es. 20,000 for the 
Aeroplane Fund and another Es. 25,000 for the Imperial Eelief Fund, 
donating at the same time Es. 1,000 to these from his own pocket. He 
died in 1926. 

The Hon’ble Lt. Sardar Buta Singh, C.B.E., the present head of the 
family, is the son of Sir Arur Singh. He is a hereditary Sardar, a 
Provincial Darbari, a member of the Council of State since 1932, a first 
class Honorary Magistrate, a Lieutenant in the A.I.E.O., Joint Secre- 
tary of the Ehalsa College, Amritsar, and a Vice-President of the Am- 
ritsar Central Co-operative Bank. He is married to the daughter of 
Sir Jogendra Singh, the late Minister for Agriculture, Punjab. 
Surendara Singh, the second son of Sir Arur Singh, has recently come 
of age. He has until recently been stud5'ing in the Government Col- 
lege, Lahore; but now that his estate is released from the Court of 
Wards, he will presumably look after its arrangements personally. 
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SARDAR ATMA SINGH MAN. 


lABA. SINGH. 


Karam Singh. 


Bam Singh 
(died 1788). 


Sham Singh. 

Sardar Fateh Singh 
(died 1845). 


eSardax Sardnl Singh 
(died 1881 ). 


Sardar Jwala Singh 
(died 1860). 


Fartab^Singh 
(died 1900). 

Jfahtab^Singh 
<died 1919). 


Sardar Jiwan Singh 
(died 1911). 

SABDAil ATMA 
SINGH 
(born 1896). 


Baja Singh 
(died 1883). 


Sardar Hira 
Singh 

(died 1898), 


r 


Balbir Singh 
(born 1924). 


Amar Singh 
(died 1935j. 

Gurdial Singh 
(born 190.5 , 


Grurbakhsh 

Singh 
(died 1916). 

I 

Two sons. 

j 


Bhagwan 

Singh 

(died 1884). 


Balwant Singh 
(bom 1894). 


Hardial^ingh 
(born 1915). 


Surindra Singh 
(born 1928). 


Jit Singh 
(born 1928). 


Sant Singh 
.(died 1921). 


Jhanda Singh 
(died 1923). 

Bajendra Singh 
(died 1934). 

Jagdish 
Lai Singh 
(b:.rn 1925). 


Indar Singh 
(died 


Balwant Singh 
born 1886). 


Kanwarjit Singh 
vborn 1920). 


Mahadeo Singh 
(born 1922). 


Gurdev Singh 
(born 1932). 


Sardar Atma Singli Man is of tLe same descent as tiie Man Sardars 
-of Mnghalcliak in the Gnjranwala district. Some account of tlie Man 
•Jat tribe will be found in tbe history of the Mnghalchak family. The 
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branch of the Man tribe to which Atma Singh belongs had for many 
generations been resident at Mananwala in the Amritsar district, when 
the village having been plundered and destroyed about the year 1720, 
Tara Singh abandoned it with his whole family, and settled at Narli 
with his brothers-in-law. The Sikhs were at this time becoming power- 
ful; and Tara Singh vrith a band of horsemen, composed chiefly of 
members of his clan, seized and held, till his death, several villages 
in the Amritsar district. Xaram Singh, his son, was an enterprising 
man, and was far more successful than his father in the art of plunder 
.and annexation. He joined the Bhangi confederacy, and acquired 
jagirs in the Lahore, Sialkot and Amritsar districts. He rebuilt 
.Mananwala and took up his residence there. 

Karain Singh was succeeded by his two sons. Earn Singh and Sham 
'.Singh. These young men, about 1780, left the Bhangi Misal, and went 
over to Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, by whom they were very 
well treated, and allowed a share both in his fighting and his plunder. 
.Ham vSingh does not seem to have had any enmity against his old 
.associates, for he married his only child* Bibi Sada Kaur, to a Bhangi 
•chief, Sardar Sobha Singh Haluwalia, builder of Kila Sobha Singh in 
the Sialkot district, and son of Sardar Bhag Singh Haluwalia. In 178S 
Ham Singh died, and his younger brother. Sham Singh, was allowed to 
.succeed to the whole estate. In 1790, however, Sardar Malian Singh 
•confiscated all but Mananwala and Ealiabadlio, worth Es. ‘20,000 per 
annum, which Sham Singh enjoyed till his death, giving no service 
during the life of Mahan Singh; but under Eanjit Singh, fmnishing 
.a contingent of fifteen horsemen, 

Sardar Fateh Singh had been early introduced to Eanjit Singh 
bj" his father ; and when Prince Kharak Singh was a few years old, 
Fateh Singh was appointed especially for his service. The Sardar 
served in the Kangra campaign of 1809; at Daska, where he was 
wounded in the shoulder; at Chunian, where he was wounded in his 
hand; and at Sahiwal, where, after the capture of the town from Fateh 
KLan, he was appointed commandant, and where he remained for a 
. 3 ’ear. In 1811 he received from Kharak Singh, from his personal 
estates, a jagir worth Es. 1,00,000, subject to the service of three 
hundred horse. Other jagirdavs, whose contingents aggregated seven 
hundred men, were also placed under his command, and lie was sent 
•to Jammu to reduce some insurgents to order; and after this, he was 
sent with other Sardars to Kulu and Kangra. He fought at the battle 
of Attock; and in the miserable Kashmir expedition of 1814, he, with 
Diwan Jiwan Mai, accompanied the detachment of Earn Daj'al on the 
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part of Prince Kharak Singh. Soon after this Sardar Fateh Singh was,- 
again sent to Janunn to put down an insurrection. In this he was suc- 
cessful, and brought in all the ringleaders to Lahore. But Bhai Bam 
Singh,’ the muJcJitar or confidential agent of Prince Kharak Singh, 
who hated Fateh Singh on account of his power and influence, concocted, 
a plot to destroy his reputation. 

He induced Gulab Singh and Dhian Singh (afterwards Rajas) tc 
murder the two chief ringleaders, by name Trehdu and Suthra, who 
had been concerned in the murder of their uncle, Mian Mota, and to 
release the other insurgents, who fled to their native hills and again 
raised disturbances. At this, as Bhai Bam Singh anticipated, the 
Prince was very angry, and resumed the jdQXT which he had given to 
Fateh Singh. The Maharaja, however, took pity upon the disgraced 
favourite, and gave him a jagir of Bs. 35,000 and a cash allowance of 
Es. 15,000, subject to the service of one hundred and twenty-five horse- 
men. At Multan, in 1818, the reduction of the fort of Kot Bajai Khan 
was entrusted to the Sardar, and he was successful in taking it. He 
accompanied the Kashmir expedition in 1819, and the next year crossed' 
the Sutlej on a visit to his estate at Mahlan. The Maharaja, who was 
towards Rawalpindi, summoned him; but he only sent his 
son, Sardul Singh, with the contingent. This conduct irritated Banjit- 
Singh, who, suspecting that the Sardar was intriguing with the English,,, 
resumed all his jagirs, with the exception of Mananwala. 

It was not till the capture of Mankera, in December, 1821, when 
Fateh Singh behaved gallantly, that he was taken again into favour, 
receried new jagirs, and was made commandant of the captured fort- 
He went with the Maharaja to Peshawar in 1823, and afterwards ac- 
companied the two Bannu expeditions of Prince Sher Singh and Prince- 
Kharak Singh, while his son acted for him at Mankera. 

In 1829 the Sardar was again placed in the suite of Prince Kharak 
Singh; and two years later his son was recalled from Mankera and: 
placed in command of a troop of cavalry. In 1831 he accompanied 
Prince Sher Singh and General Ventura against the celebrated Sayad 
Ahmad, who had lost his influence with the Afghans, Trans-Indus, and 
had taken up his headquarters at Balakot in Hazara, where be misled' 
for support to the tribes of Dhamtaur and Pakhli and to his Hindu- 
stani followers. Here he was attacked by the Sikhs; the fort of Bala- 
kot was taken, and the Sayad himself with most of his followers slain, 
though it was afterwards declared that he escaped, the river opening 
to receive him. In 1834 the Sardar went to Peshawar in the suite of 
Prince Kao Hihal Singh, and afterwards remained on duty at Bannu^ 
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'Tonk and Peskawar till tke deatk of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. When, 
.that event took place, Pateh Singh was at Peshawar with Nao Nihal 
Singh; and Sardar Sardul Singh was at Tonk. Prom the new Maharaja 
the Sardar received additional jagirs at Kot Bari Khan, Gujranwala, 
worth Es. 30,000, which made his estates amount to Rs. 83,000 subject 
to the service of one hundred horse. 

Sardul Singh served under General Ventura in 1840-41 in the 
Mandi campaign, and at the siege and captiu*e of Kamlagarh. In 
.April 1841 Pateh Singh, with seven hundred horse, was appointed to 
escort ten lakhs of treasure from Perozepore to Peshawar, en route for 
Kabul. In Pebruary 1845, when Raja Lai Singh, after long alterca- 
tions with his rival, Sardar Jawahir Singh, whom he feared to leave 
behind at Lahore, consented to head the army proceeding against Raja 
Gulab Singh at Jammu. Pateh Singh Man was one of the chiefs whom 
he insisted upon taking with him. Soon after joining the army, Lai 
Singh sent Pateh Singh with some others to negotiate. The envoys 
were received by Gulab Singh with all honour, and were amused for 
some days with the alternate promises of submission and threats of 
‘defiance, which the Raja had always in store for such occasions. At 
length they returned with the declaration of Gulab Singh that he would 
abide by the terms of the treaty concluded by his agents in Lahore. He 
denied the amount of the Lahore claims, but said that he w^ould pay 
them if proved and for this jmrpose requested that Wazir Bachna,* 
Hira Hand and Ganpat Rai, confidential servants of his nephew, Hira 
Singh, upon whose authority the claims had been made, should be sent 
to him. The envoys, accordingly, with these three men returned to 
Jammu. 

Besides Fateh Singh Man, the deputation to Jammu consisted of 
Baba Mihan Singh, an old Bedi of great sanctity, Ratan Chand Dogal, 
one of the most influential of the mutsadi or munshi party, and Sardar 
Sher Singh Atari wala. They remained at Jammu for some days, but 
could not come to any definite terms ; for Gulab Singh was carrjung on 
separate negotiations with the Sikh army, whose Panchayats were also 
in Jammu. 

♦Until the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, Bachna, a Jat of Jandiala in the Sheikhnpnra 
pargana, was manager of Baja Hira Singh’s hill estates under Pandit Jala. When the Pandit 
went to Lahore, on Hira Singh becoming minister, Bachna sncceeded him in the hills with the 
title of Wazir, When Raja Gulab Singh gave over Jasrota to the Darbar in January, 1845, 
Bachna remained to give over the treasure, and was then summoned to Lahore. There he took 
advantage of the discontent excited by the news of Sikh excesses in the hills to get himself 
re-appointed Governor of Jasrota, under the Darbar, and was on his way to take up his post 
when summoned to Jammu . He was an able man, much loved by the hill people for his mildness 
and honesty. 
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At last, on the 28th February, after a violent altercation betweem 
Wazir Bachna and the Eaja, the latter gave four lakhs of rupees as 
an earnest of the full discharge of the just claims against him, and the- 
dej utation took its leave. Passing through a hedge of thorns, which 
had been thrown round the town of Jammu, the envoys were fired at 
by a body of the Eaja’s troops. Sardar Fateh Singh and Wazir Bachna. 
were killed on the spot, and Diwan Q-anpat Eai, who was on the same 
elephant with them, was mortally wounded, and died the next day. 
Eaja Gulah Singh protested his innocence and his grief, and that the- 
catastrophe had happened contrary to his wishes and his orders. The 
Bawa, Sher Singh and Eatan Chand he detained at Jammu as hostages 
and as negotiators. 

That this assassination was planned by Gtilab Singh there is no 
shadow of doubt. He had, it is true, no hostile feelings against Fateh 
Singh, but the Sardar was upon the same elephant with the man he 
had determined to destroy; and as Mian XJdham Singh died with Hao- 
X'ihal Singh, so did Fateh Singh with Wazir Bachna. 

When Bachna had baen re-appointed Governor of Jasrota, Guiah 
Singh thought that it was the same as if he himself had recovered 
possession. But he was disappointed. Pandit J ala had taught Bachna 
to hate and distrust Gulab Singh ; and when he joined the deputation, 
the Eaja saw that his fancied friend was entirely in the interest of the 
Darbar. He knew that, as an enemy, Bachna could do him vast injury; 
for he was so popular in the hills that he could have Brought over Gulab- 
Singh’s Eajput troops to the side of the Sikhs; and the Eaja conse- 
quently determined on his destruction. 

The death of Sardar Fateh Singh was much lamented by the chiefs ; 
but the army, though it was convenient to use his death as a weapon 
against Gulab Singh, did not at this time care much for Sardars, cer- 
tainly not for men of the old school like Fateh Singh, who looked upon 
the regular army as a most dangerous innovation, and whose traditions 
were all of the days of the great Maharaja. 

Two months later, when Eaja Gulab Singh had been brought io 
Lahore, eleven lakhs of rupees, out of the sixty-eight lakhs which he was 
compelled to pay, were charged in the account as blood-money for the 
death of Sardar Fateh Singh. 

In May 1845 Sardar Jawahir Singh confiscated the Es. 30,000 
jagir given to Fateh Singh by Maharaja Kharak Singh. Sardul Singh 
was at this time at Hassan Abdal, and in August of the same year, he, 
■with the Atariwala and other Sardars, recovered the fort of Attock from 
Prince Peshawra Singh. He fought in the . Sutlej campaign ; and in 
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August 1846 Eaja Lai Singh, the minister, without any apparent cause, 
confiscated all his remaining jag%rs with the exception of Mananwala, 
worth Es. 3,000. Sardul Singh went to Simla to appeal to Major 
Lawrence, and accompanied that ojfl&cer hack to Lahore. After Lai 
Singh's deposition and banishment, the creditors of Sardar Fateh Singh 
pressed Sardul Singh for payment of his father's debts amounting to 
Es. 1,25,000; and Major Lawrence induced the Darbar to allow him 
jagirs of Es. 21,000, subject to the service of thirty sowars. Twenty of 
these cowars, however, were to be excused for five years; the sum allow-- 
ed for their service, Es. 6,000, being applied to the liquidation of the 
debt. On annexation the personal estates of the family, amounting 
to Es. 10,500, were upheld for life, and Es. 3,000 in perpetuity; 
Es. 2,147 to the male issue of Sardul Singh, and Es. 853 to the male 
issue of Jawala Singh. 

Sardar Jawala Singh, who was not on good terms with Sardul 
Singh, died in 1860. Bibi Kako, their sister, w’ho married Sardar 
Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, on hearing the news of the death of her hus- 
band in the fort of Lahore, in September, 1843, burnt herself with his 
clothes at Naorangabad. During the rebellion of 1848 Sardar Sardul 
Singh remained faithful to Government; and in 1857 did as much as 
his embarrassed circumstances would allow in raising horsemen for ser- 
vice in Hindustan. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Man died in 1881. He had latterly taken no 
active part in public affairs, his time being fully occupied in domestic 
matters. Possessing a peculiar temper, he was often on bad terms with 
his sons and other relatives. His ^jagir of Es. 7,500 lapsed on his death, 
wuth the exception of Es. 2,147 which was continued to his two surviv- 
ing sons, Partab Singh and Jiwan Singh. The sons also held shares 
in the ancestral villages of Mananwala and Mehoka in the Amritsar 
district; as also in the -sillage of Mananwala in the district of Sheikhu- 
pura, which was founded by their father. 

After Sardar Sardul Singh's death, Sardar Jiwan Singh was regard- 
ed as the representative of the family. He was a Lamhardar of Manan- 
wala, a member of the District Board, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and a Divisional Darbari. He held by inheritance and purchase about 
5,800 hartals of land in Amritsar including the garden in that city and 
the shares of the ancestrSl village above-mentioned. Tiwan Singh was 
married four times. Once of his wives was a daughter of Sardar Fateh 
Singh of JuUundur; the second a daughter of Sardar Uttam Singh, 
Inspector of Police in Montgomery; and the third the daughter of 
Sardar Harnam Singh of Narendrapura in Patiala, and a relative of 
the Patiala Chief. 
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Sardar Atam Singh. Man succeeded Sardar Jiwan Singh, as the head 
of the family on the latter’s death in 1911. He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate since 1914, a Divisional Darhari, Lambardar of Mananwala in the 
Amritsar district and of Chak No. 92-15-L in the Multan district. He 
•was elected to the memhership of the District Board for nine years and is 
-exempted from certain provisions of the Arms Act. In 1935 he 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. He is connected by marriage 
■with the family of Sir Attar Singh, X.C.I.E., of Bhadaur which, in 
turn is connected with His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Partab Singh, the elder brother, held about 1,450 kanah of land 
but was heavily in debt. He died in 1906. His son, Mahtab Singh, 
married the daughter of Arjun Singh of Raipur in the Ludhiana district. 
Raja Singh and Hira Singh, sons of Jawala Singh, succeeded on the 
death of their father to his jagir of Rs. 853 in their ancestral villages 
of Mananwala and Mehoka. Raja Singh died in 1883 and was suc- 
ceeded by his only surviving son, Gurbakhsh Singh, alms Fateh Muham. 
mad. Hira Singh was a member of the District Board and chairman 
•of the Amritsar Local Board. He rendered good service when trans- 
port animals were being purchased during the Kabul war, and also on 
other occasions. He was a Divisional Darbari and died in 1898 leaving 
three sons, amongst whom his share of the property was divided. The 
eldest, Sant Singh, was a Lambardar of Mananwala in 1921. The 
second son, Jhanda Singh, who resided in Sindh, died in 1923. An- 
. other son, Balwant Singh, lives at Mananwala and looks after his lands. 
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ISARDAR GURDIAL SINGH OF A! • lA KALAI^. 


NATHA SINGH. 

Surjan Singh. 

Sms:h Gulab Singh. Gurmukh Singh, 

(died 18 ( 10 ). I I 

I f ’] I 

Asa Singh Hukam Singh Attar Singh 

j (died 1850). (died 1897). (dead). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1867). 

lebna Singh 
(died 1852) 


Sant Singh 
(dead). 

Sardar Harnam Singh 
(died l93i). 


Surat Singh 
(died 1904). 


Ind Jr Singh S \R DA '.I G U R. Qurbafchsh 
(died 1904;. DIAL SINGH Singh 

(born 1906). (born 1914) 

Gurpartan 

Singh 

(born 1934J. 


Gurbachan 

Singh 

(born 1918). 


About tbe year 1738 Natlia SingL, au ITpal Jat, left bis borne at 
liakarki, in tbe G-urdaspur district, and, coming to Amritsar, rebuilt a 
ruined village to wbicb, in defiance of the rights of the late inliabitants, 
be gave tbe name of Aima, signifying land held in proprietary right. 
His son, Surjan Singh, inherited not only this village, but tbe jagirs of 
bis uncle. Dal Singh, who bad been slain in a quarrel with Sardar 
Sewa Singh Aulakbwala. These estates were of considerable site, 
comprising many villages in tbe Dasta, Pasrur and Ajnala parganat. 

In tbe famine year of 1783*, Surjan Singh contrived to seize 
Cbabarbajwa in tbe Sialtot district from Brij Eaj Deo, son of Baja 
Eanjit Deo. He was associated with tbe Bbangi Misal, and fought 
under Sardar Karam Singh. He died in 1799, and bis eldest son, Nar 
Singh, still a youth, joined Sardar Gulab Singh Bbangi, who was 
chief of the confederacy formed against Eanjit Singh soon after his 
capture of Lahore. An expedition was fitted out against him, which 
Har Singh joined; but it was broken up by the death of Sardar Gulab 
Singh, from the effects of a prolonged debauch at Hothani. 

•Th. famine of 1788 was the most temble of any remembered in the Punjab. It wm the 
last of three bad years ; many thousands died of starvation, and many em^rated to Kash- 
mir and Hindnstan. The year is known the people as the 5ro« CTbK being the Sambat 

^ear 1840. 
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Soon after this, in 1803, Nar Singh joined Eanjit Singh, and acA 
conipanied him in the Pindi Bhattian campaign, and later in the expedi- 
tion against the Bhangis and the fort of Kalar, which was bravely 
defended by Jodh Singh Atariwala. In 1804 he went with Eanjit Singh 
again against Eaja Sansar Chand Katoch, who had tried to possess 
himself of a portion of the Jnllundur Doab, but who was defeated near 
Hoshiarpur and driven back to the hills. The next expedition shared 
in by Nar Singh was that against Hafiz Ahmad Ehan of cThang, result- 
ing in the imprisonment of that chief and the seizure of his estates. 
He served in the first unsuccessful campaign of Multan, and in both 
the Kashmir expeditions under Diwan Earn Dayal in the dera of Prince 
Kharak Singh; and on the conquest of Kashmir he received a jagir of 
Be. 14,C00 at Samba in the Jammu territory. He fought in the battle 
of Teri in 1823, and served under Sardar Hari Singh Halwa in Kara. 
In 1836-36 he accompanied the Sikh force under Prince Kharak Singh.' 
against the Mazaris of Mithankot. 

When Jawahir Singh became minister, Har Singh was treated 
with great favour; for he had married as his second wife an aunt -if 
Maharaoi Jindan, the sister of Jawahir Singh. He received the pre- 
sent of an elephant with gold housings, was placed in command of 
the Mul Eajia Eegiment, and was sent with the Samba Sardar against 
the insurgents who had ravaged the country in the neighbourhood of 
Phalia, Qujrat, and had looted the shrine of Ker Sahib, a place of some- 
sanctity, where Guru Hanak had slept on the ker, or heaps of earth 
thrown up by the rats. The insurgents were speqdily reduced to order,, 
and the plxmdered property in a great measure recovered. 

During the Sutlej campaign, Har Singh served under Sardar- 
Eanjodh Singh Majithia. He remained faithful to his Government 
during the Multan rebellion, as did his contingent of sowars, and was 
sent to Pind Dadan Khan under the orders of Misar Eallia Earn, 
Superintendent of the Salt mines. He returned to Ijahore with Eaja. 
Dina Hath after the latter’s imsuccessful mission to Sardar Chatar 
Singh. Prom the year 1826, when Sardar Har Singh’s principal jagirs 
were resumed, he had only held jagirs worth Es. 2,200 and cash allow- 
ances of Es. 3,761. His jagir was in 1849 confirmed to him for life.. 
He died in 1866. 

Gulab Singh, brother of Har Singh, served in the Mul Eajia- 
Eegiment on Es. 600 per aimum. His daughter married Sardar liehna- 
Singh Majithia, but died within six months of her marriage. The 
third brother, Sarmukh Singh, died yoting. Sardar Sant Singh suc- 
ceded his faHier, Har Singh as head of the family, but, as the jagir 
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ioldings were resumed on iiis father’s death, he found himself in re- 
duced circumstances. His mother, Mussammat Kishan Haur, who 
died in 1884, was in receipt of a compassionate alowance of Es. 240 per 
annum. Sant Singh was connected by marriage with the family of 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh. 

On his death his son, Hamam Singh, succeeded him. He was a 
Divisional Darhari, a member of the District Board and Sub-Eegistrar 
of Tam Taran. He owned about 1,000 bighas of land in Aima Kalan 
in the Amritsar district, and some house property in Amritsar city. His 
income was about Es. 3,000 per annum. He was connected by marriage 
with the family of the Majithia Sardars. He contributed Es. 500 to the 
War Loan and donated another Es. 600 to the Leper House at Tam 
Taran. 

Sardar Hamam Singh died in 1936, his three sons surviving him. 
The eldest, Gurdial Singh, the present head of the family, is a Lamhaa-dar 
and a Divisional Darbari. He is married in the family of Captain Sardar 
Bahadur Lakha Singh, O.B.E., of Wan in the Lahore district. The two 
younger sons are studying in the Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
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SARDAR S!R JOGENDRA SINGH, RASULPURU. 

SUJAN SINGH. 

Sardar Jodh Singh (died 1857). 


Sarmukh Singh. Gurmukh Singh. 

Sardar Punjab Singh. 

J 


Tehl Singh. 


Rnp Singh. 


Attar Singh 
(dead). 


Taran Singh. 


Narayan Singh. 


Ohattar Singh 
(dead). 


Hira Singh. 
Ganda Singh. 
Sant Singh. 

Narendra Singh. 

^ I 

Four sons. I 


Bam Singh 
(born 1839). 

Kehar S*.‘agh 
(born 1873). 

Three sons. 


Sardar J\Tala Singh 
(died 1897). 


Sant Singh 
(died 1913). 


ala Singh Ala Singh 

1897). (died 1870}. 

1 

SABDAE SIE JOGBNDBA 
SINGH. 

(bom 1877). 


Chanda Sin^h 
(died 1874). 


Bao Bahadur 
Teja Singh 
(born 1859). 

Two generations. 


Bhagat Singh 
(born 1859). 

Two generations. 


Sardar Jatendra Singh 
(born 1894). 


Iqbal Singh 
(bom 1911). 

« I 

Sardar Daya Indar Singh. 


Parmpsl Singh, 
(bom 1904). 

Gajindarpal Singh 
(bom 1933). 




Prithlpal Singh 
(born 1906). 

I 

Three sons. 


Sham Singh. 
Bishan Singh. 


Nihal Singh. 


Parsa Singh. 

I 

Three generations* 


Harsa Singh 
(bom 1886). 


Man Singh. 
I 

Diwan Singh 
(dead). 
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Sardar Sir Jogendra Singli^s ancestor, Sujan SingL, a Jat Sikh., left 
the Manjha in 1760 as one of the Snkarchabia Misaly and acquired large 
estates in Amhala, and later on in the Jullundur Soab, said to have 
yielded a revenue of E/S. 24,000. His son, Jodh Singh, was driven out of 
the Moli ilaqa in Amhala hy the Kalsia chief of the same name, and the 
family later on lost most of their possessions in Hoshiarpur and Jxillun- 
dur. Their home was at Rasulpur, Tarn Taran, in the Amritsar dis- 
trict. Maharaja Eanjit Singh granted Jodh Singh a jagir of the value 
of Es. 10,000 under the usual conditions of military service; and this 
was reduced to Es. 2,000 when the Lahore dominions were annexed in 
1849. The jagir villages were Eurki, Maijara and Sarai in the Garh- 
shankar Tahsil of the Hoshiarpur district. The grant was resumed on 
the death of Jodh Singh in 1857; a portion in mauza Eurki, yielding 
Es. 360, being continued as a compassionate allowance to his heirs. 
His grandson, Punjab Singh, was a distinguished soldier and received 
the title of Sardar in recognition of his services, he having been under 
fire in thirty-two engagements throughout his military career. He 
served in the Maharaja’s Ghorcharas for fifteen years before the break- 
up of the Sikh power; and he was appointed Eisaldar in the 2nd Punj- 
ab Irregular Cavalry on the formation of that corps shortly after the* 
annexation of the country; remaining until 1858, when he was trans- 
ferred as commandant to the 5th Eegiment of Mounted Police iji Oudh.^ 
Lieutenant-General Sir Sam Browne wrote of him in 1860 as follows : — 
Tfo man has done more in the way of gallant acts than has Punjab* 
Singh; and his judgment and discretion are equal to his gallantry 
Sir Hope Grant, commanding a division of cavalry in 1858. termed 
him “ a brave, gallant soldier, and worthy of any reward He was 
present at the siege of Delhi, taking part in the final assault; and he 
was with Colonel Greathead^s column when the battles of Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh were fought. He was also engaged in many actions around 
Agra and Cawnpore, and he assisted at the relief of Lucknow. He was 
rewarded with the Orders of Merit and of British India ; and he received 
a grant of land in the Kheri district of Oudh, which now yields about 
Es. 4,000 per annum. In the Punjab he was given a property of seven 
hundred acres in raTth Sukarchak, Tahsil Tarn Taran, Amritsar, 
chargeable with an annual payment of Es. 584. He died in 1869 and 
his eldest son, Jwala Singh, succeeded him as head of the family. He 
was a prominent man in his own part of the country, being a Zaildar, 
a member of the District Committee and a Divisional Darbari. Jawala 
Singh purchased fourteen villages in the Kheri district, Oudh, assessed 
with a revenue of Es. 5,600 in addition to the grant made to his father 
for Mutiny services. His possessions in the Amritsar district were com- 
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paratively small, being confined to about five bnndred highas in the 
family village of Easulpur. He died in 1897. 

The family property was then divided between his two sons — Sardars 
Sant Singh and Jogendra Singh, and the former was accepted as the 
representative of the family. He served for fifteen years in the Central 
India Horse retiring as a Eisaldar. Besides his share of the property- 
in Oudh, he owned 20 squares of land in Gnjranwala and 276 highm 
in the Amr itsar district. He was a Divisional Darbari, and was connect- 
ed by marriage with the Ghananli and ISTakai families. Sant Singh died 
in 1913, leaving two sons, Earmpa;! Singh and Pirthipal Singh, who 
were both educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. They are now 
managing their estates. The former is a keen sportsman and golf player 
and holds the rank of an honorary Captain from His Highness the 
Baja of Mandi. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, brother of Sardar Sant Singh, is now the head 
of the family. He is connected by marriage with the Atari Sardars. 
He had a varied career. He began by contributing to the Press bctli in 
India and England and was editor of the East and West; presided over 
the Sikh Educational Conference; represented the Sikh community in 
the Douncil of State and was appointed Home Minsiter at Patiala in 
1910. After retirement from there, he devoted himself to agriculture 
and journalism besides serving on many Committees, such as the Indian 
Sugar Committee, the Indian Sandhurst Committee, and the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. From 1926 to 1937 he was Minister of 
Agriculture in the Punjab. He was Knighted in 1929. Sir Jogendra 
Singh is a Taaluqdar of Oudh. Of his two sons, the elder Sardar 
Jatindar Singh was educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge; and the 
younger, Sardar Iqbal Singh, was educated at the Aitchison College 
and the Maclagan Engineering College at Moghalpura and completed 
his education in engineering at Loughborough (England). 

Hihal Singh, the cousin of Sardar Sant Singh was a Eisaldar 
in the Oudh Police. He was granted a property jagir of Es. 50 and 45 
acres of land in Banawalipur Eakh in the Tarn Taran Tahsil. lie was 
also awarded the Order of Merit. His grandson, Bhagwan Singh, who 
is connected by marriage with the Jandiala Sardars, is a member of the 
District Board, a Zaildar and a Divisional Darbari. Of his three sons, 
the eldest, Pritam Singh, served during the Great War as a Jamadar and 
is now a Sub-Inspector in the Mounted Police; the second, Balwant 
Singh, is a clerk in the Agriculture Department; and the third, Har- 
bant Singh, is a Naib-Tahsildar. 
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Ala Singlij uncle of Sardar Sant Singh, was also a distinguished 
.isoildier. He died in 1870 while serving in the Central India Horse, 
leaving two sons who followed their father’s profession. The elder, 
Teja Singh, was a Eisaldar in the 11th Bengal Lancers. He accom- 
panied the Boundary Commission under Sir Peter Lumsden, and 
rendered good service in connection with the Panjdeh incident, receiv- 
ing the title of Bao Bahadur. His son, Hula Singh, received a com- 
mission and joined the Bengal Lancers in 1902. He rose to the rank 
of an Honorary Lieutenant and served in France in the Great War, 
when he was woimded. He retired from the army in 1916 when he 
was appointed Superintendent of Post Offices. He was awarded a 
sword, a sanad, and five squares of land. Another uncle, Chanda 
Singh, was Wardi-Major of the same regiment. 

The descendants of Tehl Singh and Bup Singh reside in Hoshiar- 
3 »ur, where the village of Burki, granted hy Maharaja Banjit Singh to 
-Jodh Singh, is still in the possession of the family. 
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SARDARHARNAM SINGH. BHANGI, OF PANJWAR. 


JhaadaSingli 
(died 1774). 


HABI SINGH. 


I 

Gatida Singh. 

, I. 

Amar Singh 
(dead). 


Narid Singh. 

Besa Singh 
(died 1782)^ 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1800). 


Mul Singh ( 
(dead). 

1 

Wasawa Singh. 


Karam Singh. 
Jassa Singh. 


Ganda Singh Sardar Ajit Singh Two sons dead., 
(dead). (dead). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Hnkim Siogh 
(died 1021). 

Sardar 
Hardit Singh 
(born 18*6). 

Two generations. 


Sardar Bahadur 
Thakur Singh 
tdied 1925). 

SAB^DAR 

HARNAM SINGH 
(born 1873). 


I 

Aular Singh 
(born 1912). 


Kirpai Singh 
(born 1913). 

NATHA. 


Ganya Singh 
(died 1838). 

Chet Singh 
(died 1868). 

item Singh 
(died 


Gujar Singh 
(died n^'S). 

L 

Sukha Singh. 


Sih%l Singh 
(died 1781). 


Saljib Singh 
(died 1811) 

Gulab Singh 
(died 1832 *. 


r \ 

Parfcap Mahtab 

Singh Singh 
(died 1^78). (died 1881). 


T 1 

Eira Chanda 

Singh Singh 

(died 1878). (died 1881). 


Ala Singh. 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1832). 

I 

Jaimal Singh 
(died 1871). 

Jowala Singh 
(died 1894). 

Three generations.. 


But a Singh Mula T)ula 

I Singh Singh. 

Ujagar Singh (born 

(born 1903). 1875). 

Bhama Singh, an inhabitant of Kasur, may be considered the* 
founder of the powerful Bhangi confederacy. He was, however, little 
more than a robber, and his followers did not exceed three hundred. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Hari Singh, son of Bhup Singh, a 
zamindar of Patoh near Wadni, who was a man of great ability. He 
developed a hand of robbers into an army and overran a large portion of 
idle Punjab. It was his addiction to bhang (an intoxicating preparation 
of hemp) that gave the name ‘ Bhangi ’ to the misal. Some indeed: 
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say ttat this name originated with Bhama Singh, who was of so 
arrogant a disposition that he was called hy the Sikhs hala-bash (high 
head). This, being a Turkoman title, annoyed Bhama Singh so muc]i 
that he begged his comrades to change it for some other. Accordingly 
he was appointed, when in attendance at the Darbar Sahib of Amrit- 
sar, to pound hhang for the Khalsa, and was himself called Bhangi. 
The former account is the one commonly believed. 

Hari Singh, whose headquarters were at the village of Sohal in the 
Amritsar district, seized much of the neigbouring country, Sialkot, 
Karial and Mirowal. He ravaged Chiniot and Jhang Sial, and attacked 
Jammu, which he rendered tributary, and Multan without success. 
In 1TG2 he attacked ilie \illage of Khwaja Sayad ka Kot, two miles from 
Lahore, where Ehawaja Abad, the Afghan Governor, had his arsenal; 
and carried away wuth him much booty, arms and ammunitions. In 
1763 he joined the Kanhayas and Eamgarhias in their attack on Easur, 
and the next year was killed in a fight with Amar Singh of Patiala; 
and Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, two brothers who had served 
under him, succeeded to the command of one division of the Bhangi 
Misal. They were Dhilon Jats of Punjwar near Tam Taran and under 
them the confederacj^ became very powerful. Associated with them 
were many famous chiefs; Bhag Singh Ahluwalia, Tara Singh, Sher 
Singh and Eai Singh Buriawala, Sudh Singh Dodia, Sahib Singh Sial- 
kotia, Naclhan Singh Atu; and ’^rith them, too, though not inferior in 
rank, were the two Bhangi chiefs, Gujar Singh and Lehna Singh, 
whose history is given later in this chapter. 

In 1766 Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh with a large force invaded 
Multan. Shuja Ehan, the Governor, and Mubarak Ehan of Bahawal- 
pur gave them battle on the banks of the Sutlej. Neither side could 
claim the victory, but a treaty was signed to the effect that Pakpatan 
should be the boundary between the Sikh and the Afghan States. After 
this, Jhanda Singh returned to Amritsar, where he employed himself 
in completing the Bhangi fort which Hari Singh had begun, and the 
remains of which are still to be seen behind the Lunmandi Bazar. It 
was not' long before Jhanda Singh broke the provisions of the treaty 
with the Multan chief, and invaded his country in 1771. He besieged 
the fort unsuccessfully for a month and a half, till the near approach 
of an Afghan force under Jahan Ehan compelled him to retire. 

The next year, 1772, he was more successful. The successive 
governors of Multan, Shuja Ehan, Sharif Ehan Sadozai and Sharif 
Beg Taklu, had quarrelled, and the latter invited Jhanda Singh and 
Ganda Singh to his assistance. They were ready enough to accept the' 
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dnvitation, and, marching south with a large force, defeated Shuja 
•RTigTi and his allies, the Daudputras of Bahawalpur, and seized Multan 
for themselTes. Sharif Beg, thus fatally deceived, took refuge at Tal- 
amba, and then at Khairpur Tanwain, where he soon after died. 

Jhanda Singh then marched northwards, leaving Diwan Singh 
Chachowalia in charge of Multan with a strong garrison. He first went 
to Eamnagar, where he recovered the Zcm-Zam or Bhangi gun* from 
ihe Chhathas, and thence to Jammu where his ally and tributary, llaja 
Ranjit Deo, was defending himself against his son, Brij Raj Deo, and 
the Kanhaya and Sukarchakia chiefs. Tor some time the rival forces 
engaged with varying success, till Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia 
was accidentally killed and the Bhangis seemed about to gain the 
victory. This the Kanhayas averted by the assassination of .Thanda 
Singh, causing him to be shot as he was riding through the camp. 
This was in 1774. 

♦The history of this gun is somewhat remarkable. It was cast at Lahore, with another 

S of the same size, in 1761 by Shah Nazir, under the directions of Shah Wali Khan, Prime 
ster of Ahmad Shah- The date of its founding (A. H. 1174) may be derived from the last 
••f the twenty Persian verses engraved upon it, each letter having a numerical value. 
Paikar-i-Azhdahae Atishbar. 

The material of which the guns were made was a mixture of copper and brass obtained 
by the jaziO’ (a tribute levied by Muhammadans from the infidels), a metal vessel being taken 
from each house in Lahore. Ahmad Shah, on his returning to Kabul after his victory over 
the Afghans at Panipat in 1761, left the Zam^Zam gun, the carriage of which was not ready, 
at Lahore, in the charge of Khwaja Abad, whom he had appointed governor. The other gun 
4ie took with him, and it was lost in the passage of the Chenab. The Zam-Zam had a longer 
life. Hari Singh Bhangi is said to have captured it when he plundered Eiiwaja Abad’s arsenal, 
-and to have taken it to .^nritsar. But this is not correct ; for it is certain that during the whole 
governorship of Khwaja Abad, 1761-1762, the gun was lying unmounted in the f^hah Burj 
at Lahore. In 1764 when Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh Bhangi captured Lahore, they 
' obtained possession of it. Two days later, Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia came to con- 
gratulate the Bhangis, and hinted that he should have some share of the spoil. The Bhangis, 
who knew that Charat Singh had come, not for congratulation, but only as a vulture who 
has scented a carcase, thought to outwit him, and, unwilling to make so powerful a chief 
ijheir enemy, offered him, with the greatest politeness, the Zam-Zam gun, the best part they 
asserted of the spoil, hopmg and believing that he would be unable to carry it away. But 
Charat Singh, seeing he could get nothing more, called his men together and, with great 
labour, carried it off to his camp, and then to his fort at Gujranwala. Here it was captured 
by Ahmad Khan Chhatha, who took it to his new fort of Ahmadnagar, much to the disgust 
-of his brother, Pir Muhammad, who thought he had also a claim to it, and the two quarrelled 
about its possession ; and in the fights which ensued a son of Pir Muhammad and two sons of 
Ahmad Eian were slain. Pir Muhammad at length called in Gujar Singh Bhangi to his 
assistance, who entrapped Ahmad Khan, and kept him a day and a night without water till 
he promised to give up the gun, which Gujar Singh, cheating his ally, carried to Gujrat and kept 
himself. Here it remained two years, till in an evil hour, the Bhangis took it with them on an 
expedition against Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia. The Bhangis were worsted, and the 
gun, too heavy to remove quickly, fell again into the ha-uds of the Sukarchakia chief. In 1772 
the Chhathas, who were always fighting with Charat Singh, recovered the gun, placed it in 
the fort of Manchar, and a short time afterwards removed it to Basulnagar, now Ramnagar. 
Here the next year it was captured by Sardar Jhanda Singh Bhangi on his return from Multan^ 
and by him sent to Amritsar, where it remained in the Bhangi fort till 1802, when Ranjit Ringh^ 
who had the greatest desire to possess it, drove the Bhangis out of Amritsar and seized it. 
Dmiug the reign of Ranjit Singh the gun was taken with great pomp, on five different cam* 
paigns, viz., Baska, Kasm, Sujanpur, Wazirabad and Multan. At the siege of the last-named 
place in 1818, it was seriously injured, and, being considered unfit for further service, it was 
brought to Lahore and placed at the Delhi gate of the city, where it remained till 1860, when 
it was placed in front of the Lahore Museum where it now stands. 
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Q-anda Singli succeeded to tlie command of tlie misal; and, finding 
that no success could now be gained at Jammu, be retired to Amritsar, 
where be engaged bimself in enlarging and strengthening the Bbangi 
quarter and in plotting against the Kanhayas, who had caused his 
brother’s death. An opportunity for showing his enmity almost im- 
mediately occurred. Jhanda Singh had bestowed Pathankot on otib of 
his wLsaldars, Wand Singh, otherwise known as Maiisa Singh. This- 
man died about the same time as his chief, and his widow ga^e her 
^daughter and the jagir of Pathankot to Tara Singh, a neai relation of 
Hakikat Singh Kanhaya. Ganda Singh exceedingly indignant at this, 
insisted that Tara Singh should give up the jagir^ but the Kanhayas 
refused; and Ganda Singh, collecting a large force, taking with him 
the Bhangi gun and with many of the Eamgarhia chiefs as allies, 
marched against Pathankot. Haldkat Singh, Tara Singh and Gur- 
l)akhsh Singh Kanhaya and Amar Singh Bhaga marched to Dinanagar 
to oppose his progress, and here an indecisive engagement took place; 
l)ut while encamped at Dinanagar, Ganda Singh fell ill and died after 
ten days. Charat Singh, a nephew, was selected by the troops to suc- 
•ceed him; but in the very first fight with the Kanhayas, Charat Singh 
was killed, and the Bhangi force, left without a leader, returned to 
Amritsar. 

Desa Singh now became head of the confederacy, and one Gujar 
Singh acted as his minister. But the days of the great Bhangi Misal 
were numbered, and the power and intellect of a boy were unable to con- 
trol the many unruly chiefs who had been proud to fight under Haii 
Singh and Jhanda Singh, Bhag Singh Ahluwalia first declared him- 
self independent ; then Jhang ceased to pay tribute ; and in 1779 Multan 
was lost. 

It will be remembered that Sardar Jhanda Singh had left Diwan 
Singh in charge of Multan. Bfe held his own for some years success- 
fully; and in 1777 repulsed, though only with great loss, an attack of 
the Bahawalpur Chief, and Muzaffar Khan, son of Shuja Khan. But 
in 1779 Taimur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, marched against Multan 
wdth a large army, and Diwan Singh, having held out for more than a 
month, was compelled to capitulate, and was allowed to retire un- 
molested. Desa Singh had also a great enemy in the person of Sardar 
Mahan Singh, head of the Sukarchakia Misal, which was now becoming 
very powerful; and in 1782, after holding the chief ship for eight years, 
he was killed in action, but whether before Chiniot, which he had 
marched to reduce, or in a skirmish with Mahan Singh, is uncertain. He 
was succeeded by his son, Gulab Singh; and of this chief there is little 
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to record. He was a debauched, weak man, and had not energy sufficient, 
to keep together the possessions which his father had left him. Tear 
b}- 3 "ear these diminished, till at last the town of Amritsar and some 
Tillages in the Manjha alone remained. 

In 1800 a cabal was formed against Eanjit Singh who had captured 
Lahore in July of the preceding year, and whose successes were begin- 
ning to fill all the Punjab chiefs with alarm. Chief in the cabal were 
Sardars Jassa Singh Eamgarhia, Sahib Singh and Gulab Singh Bhangi. 
and Nizam-ud-din Khan of Kasur; and it w^as proposed to invite Eanjit 
Singh to a conference at Bhasin and there assassinate him. But the 
young chief was too wily to attend without a force large enough to 
secure his safety, and after two months passed in festivities he returned, 
to Lahore.' But although Eanjit Singh escaped with his life, Gulab 
Singh was less fortunate. He had never missed an opportunity for 
drinking hard; and on this occasion, when every night ended in a 
debauch, he drank so deep that he killed himself. Some have asserted 
that he was poisoned; but there is no shadow of foundation for the 
•story; and he was so incapable a man that no one could possibly think 
it worth his while to destroy him. Gulab Singh left one son, Gurdit 
Singh, a boy of ten years of age, married to the daughters of Sardars 
Sahib Singh Bhangi, son of Gujar Singh, and Pateh Singh Kanhaya. 
But no powerful alliances were of use against Eanjit Singh, who was 
determined to gain possession of Amritsar. He in 1802, with the in- 
tention of picking a quarrel with the Bhangis, sent to demand from 
Gurdit Singh the famous Zam-Zam gun. But the glory and prestige of 
the confederacy was derived in great part from the possession of this; 
and although her chief advisers urged Sukhan, the mother of Gurdit 
Singh, to give it up, she refused to part with it and prepared to fight. 
But such preparations were worse than useless. Eanjit Singh with 
Fateh Singh Ahluwalia marched to Amritsar, a, stacked the Bhangi 
fort, and in five hours reduced it. Sukhan and her son took refuge with 
Sardar Jodh Singh Eamgarhia, and Eanjit Singh seized all the- 
Bhangi possessions. Little more is known of Gurdit Singh. He lied 
at his ancestral village of Pan j war in the Tarn Taran pargana of the 
Amritsar district, where his descendants are still living. 

On Gurdit Singh^s death, Thakur Singh was recognized as the head 
of the family. He was a ZailJar, a member of the Local Board of 
Tarn Taran and of the District Board of Amritsar and had a seat in 
Divisional Darbars. He along with his brother, Hakim Singh, enjoyed 
a jagir yielding Es. 240 per annum and owned about 2,000 higha^ of 
land. He was granted ten squares in the Lj’^allpur district and seven.. 
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scxiiares in iLe Montgomeiy district, and was also given tlie title of 
fiSardar Bahadur in 1914. 

On his death in 1925, his son, Harnam Singh, became the head of 
the family. He is married to a daughter of Sardar Lakha Singh, a 
member of the family of Sardar Atma Singh Padhania. He is a Divi- 
sional Darbari and was appointed a Zaddar, but resigned the latter post 
in 1935. Of his two sons the elder, Antar Singh, is married to the 
daughter of Sardar Bhagwan Singh, Eats of Fateh Singh Wala in 
Mnzaffargarh district; and the younger, Xirpal Singh, is married to 
the daughter of Sardar Balwant Singh Man of the Sheikhnpnra distri(.‘t. 

Sardar Hakim Singh, brother of Sardar Sahib Thaknr Singh, was 
an Honorary Magistrate. He received the title of Sardar Bahadur in 
1920, and a gentry grant of seven rectangles of land in the Montgomery 
district. On his death in 1921 he was succeeded by his son, flardit 
Singh, who is married to the daughter of Vir Singh, son of Sardar Hira 
Singh of Khamanun in Patiala, and also a grand-daughter of one of 
the Sindhanwalia family. He is an Honorary Magistrate and a mem- 
ber of the Debt Conciliation Board, Amritsar. He received the Silver 
Jubilee Medal in 1935. Of his three sons two are graduates. The eldest, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, is married to the daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sar- 
dar Jiwan Singh, O.B.E., of Padhana and the younger. Shiv Singh, is 
married in the family of Sardar Jaswant Singh of Hanyala in the Guj- 
ranwala district. 

Notice must be taken of two other powerful cliieis of the Bhangi 
Misal, Sardars Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh, who, though joining 
Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh in some of their expeditions, have a 
history for the most part distinct, Lehna Singh^s grandfather was a 
zaminda/r of the Kailon Jat caste, who in a time of scarcity left his 
native village of Sadawala in the Amritsar district for Mastapur near 
Kartarpur in the Jullundur Doab. Here he was adopted by a man who 
joined the trades of carpentering and collecting taxes, and here his son, 
Dargaha, was born. Lehna Singh, son of Dargaha, was a high spirited 
boy ; and having been on one occasion beaten by his father for allowing 
cattle to stray into his field ran away from home, and after wandering 
about for some time at length reached the village of Eoranwala, one 
mile from Atari, where Gurbakhsh Singh Bhangi lived. This man 
was one of the best fighters under Sardar Hari Singh. He owned about 
forty villages, and used to scour the country with a band of horsemen 
4tnd collect plunder from far and near. He took a fancy to young 
Lehna Singh and put him into his troop, and later, having no son of 
his own, adopted him. Gurbakhsh Singh died in 1763 ; and dissensions 
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straightaway arose between Lehna Singh^ the adopted son, and Gujar 
Singh, the son of Gnrbakhsh Singh^s daughter, each claiming tho 
property. Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh Bhangi came to "Waniki 
to try and settle the dispute ; but Gujar Singh would not listen to terms, 
and set out with his followers for Eoranwala. Lehna Singh pursued 
and came up with him, and a fight was the result, in which a few men 
were killed on either side. At length an arrangement was made, by 
which Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh divided the estate. The former 
kept Eoranwala, and the latter founded a new village between Behrwal 
and Eani, which he called Eangarh, in remembrance of his fight with 
Lehna Singh, of whom he now became the fast friend. 

The two Sardars then planned the capture of Lahore, which Kabuli 
Mai held in the interest of Ahmad Shah. The governor was a timid 
and, at the same time, a tyrannical man; and as the Sikh horse, becom- 
ing every day more bold, plundered the country up to the very walls 
of the city, he grew alarmed for his safety, and when he obtained secret 
intelligence of the Bhangi plot he fled from Lahore leaving it in charge 
of his nephew, Amir Singh. He took the road to Jammu; but some of 
the refugees, who had left Lahore through his tyranny, handled him so- 
roughly that he would probably have been killed had not some troops, 
sent by Eaja Eanjit Deo as his escort rescued him. The Eaja sent, 
him to Eawalpindi where the rear-guard of Ahmad Shah's army had. 
halted; and here he died shortly afterwards. 

One dark night Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh with two hundred’ 
men determined to surprise Lahore. They found all the gates closed; 
but one Dayal Singh showed them a drain by which it was possible tO'> 
enter with some squeezing. Gujar Singh led the way, Lehna Singh 
followed and the other Sikhs. The fort was taken by surprise; Amir 
Singh, the deputy governor, was captured at a nautch and put in 
irons, and before morning the whole city was in possession of the con- 
federates. Early the next day Sobha Singh Kanhaya, nephew of Jai 
Singh, arrived. He had, since the last Afghan invasion, been in hid- 
ing at his native village of Kanah. He was one of the confederates, 
and, although too late to aid in the capture, was allowed a share of the- 
prize. Then came the other Bhangi and Kanhaya Sardars; and lastly 
Cha^at Singh Sukarchakia, who was very hard to please, and would 
not go away till the Bhangis had given him the Zam-Zam gun, which 
he carried to Gujranwala. The three Sardars then divided Lahore- 
amcng them; Lehna Singh taking the citadel, with the Masti, Khizri, 
Kashmiri and Eoshnai gates. Gujar Singh built for himself a fort: 
without walls, which he called Qila Gujar Singh, and in 1766 maxchei 
northwards to conquer new territory. 
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Lehna SingL. and Sobha Singh remained in Lahore in peace till 
Ahmad Sliah made his final descent upon the Punjab in 1767, when 
they retired to Panjwar. But the great Durrani leader felt age and 
infirmity creeping upon him; and having no man of genius like Adina 
Beg Khan to leave in charge of the province, he resolved to conciliate 
the Sikh chiefs. To Lehna Singh he sent a present of fruit; but he- 
retiirned it, saying that grain was the food for peasants like him, not 
fruit, which was a luxury for kings. Pleased with this humble reply, 
Ahmad Shah confirmed Lehna Singh in his possession of Lahore and 
returned to Kabul, where he died in 1773. For twenty years after this 
the Lahore Sardars ruled in tolerable qiiiet till 1797, when Shah Zaman, , 
who had succeeded to the throne of Kabul, invaded the Punjab; and 
Lehna Singh again retired from Lahore, and returned after the depar- 
ture of the Shah, but died the same year. Sobha Singh died about the 
same time, and was succeeded by his son Mohar Singh, while Chet. 
Singh succeeded Lehna Singh. 

Shah Zaman again appeared in 1798, but only remained a few 
months in Lahore, as news from Persia rendered his return necessary. 
Sardar Eanjit Singh Sukarchakia obtained from the Shah a grant of 
the city in return for services which he rendered, the principal of which 
was the raising and forwarding to the Shah eight guns which had sunk 
in the river Eavi. But the gift was only nominal, and Eanjit Singh 
was left to gain possession for himself. This was not difficult. The 
only man of any energy among the joint rulers of Lahore was Sahib 
Singh, son of Gujar Singh, and he was absent at Gujrat. Chet Singh 
was an imbecile, and Mohar Singh possessed neither character nor 
influence. Their rule was hated by the people, and their own adherents, 
Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, Hakim. Eai and Mian Ashiq Muhammad, were- 
in favour of Eanjit Singh, and wrote him word that he could easily 
make himself master of the place. Eanjit Singh with a large force * 
entered Anarkali, and Chet Singh, who thought of marching to oppose • 
him, was dissuaded from so doing by his agent, Mohkam Din, chaudhri 
of Kotnao, who was in charge of the Lahori gate, which he opened to 
the enemy. Eanjit Singh took possession without difficulty, and Chet 
Singh and Mohar Singh fled. 

Some time later Eanjit Singh granted to Chet Singh a jagir of 
Es. 60,000 in Waniki, which he held till his death in 1815. He left 
no son by any of his eight wives ; but four months after his death 
Bibi Hukam Kaur gave birth to a son named Atar Singh, in favour of 
whom Eanjit Singh released an estate of Es. 6,000 at Waniki. This 
was afterwards much reduced and exchanged for Ladi, which again. 
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in 1819 was exchanged for Ohak Dicra, part of LeLna Singli’s old 
estate. On annexation this Tillage was releacc-d lo Aiai Singh and his 
mother for their lives. 

Sardar Gujar Singh’s exj^edition to conquer the conutry to the 
north of Lahore was snccessfnl enough, and he soon became a far more 
powerful chief than Lehna Singh or Sobha Singh. He first attacked 
Gujrat, which was then held by Sultan Makarrab, a Gakhar chief, and 
defeating him in an engagement just beyond the walls, took possession 
of both the city and the neighbouring country. Gujrat he now made 
his headquarters, and the next year, 1766, inarched to Jammu, which 
he overran and held tributary with Jhanda Singh Bhangi ; and then suc- 
cessively reduced Punch, Islamgarh and Deva Batala. In 1767 Ahmad 
Shah made his last invasion of India, driving before him all the new 
Sikh chiefs ; for in those days the dread of an Afghan army was such 
that there was no thought of opposing it in the open field; and leaving 
behind him the proverb, Khada pita laheda, rehnda Ah triad Shake da- 
meaning that Ahmad Shah left nothing that men could call their own 
but what they had actually in their mouth' s. 

Among thoso who fled was Gujar Singh. ITe went Ij I.ahore, and 
thence, as Ahmad S', ab advanced, to Ferozepore; and when the Durrani 
chief had finally turned his back on the Ptinjab. he recovered his share 
of the city of Lahore and left it in charge of Taklit Singh, a near rela- 
tion. He then went to Amritsar; and for tlic defence of the holy city 
laid the foundations of fort Gujar Singh, where now’ stands the liewer 
fort of Gobindgarh. Charat Singh Sukarchakia also built a fort in the 
north of the Darbar Sahib (the Golden Temple), while that of Jassa 
Singh Eamgarhia lay to the east, and that of the Bhangis to the south. 
Then at his village of Eangarh he married his eldest son to the daughter 
of Bhag Singh Ahluw'alia; and as soon as the festivities were over 
marched with his whole force to Gujrat, recovering all his old conquests 
with but little trouble. Then, in conjunction with Sardar Charat Singh 
SukarohaHa, he besieged the famous fort of Eohtas held by the Gakhars. 
'After a siege of several months it was reduced, and the whole of the 
neighbouring country as far as Eawalpindi, with its splendid fighting 
tribes, Janjuahs, Gakhars, and Awans, submitted to the allies. He 
then married his second son. Sahib Singh, to a daughter of Sardar 
Charat Smgh, and some time later to a daughter of Hamir Singh of 

c 1 divided his territories between his two eldest sons, 

Sukha Smgh and Sahib Singh. These quarrelled; and the younger, 
at the mstigation of Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, who was 
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always seeking to benefit by tbe mistakes of others, attacived his 
brother, who was killed during the action. Q-iijar Singh was very 
indignant when he heard of this, and determined to dispossess Sahib 
Singh of all the country under his charge. He marched upon Gujrat,' 
and was admitted without question ; and Sahib Singh, now in open 
revolt, shut himself up in Islamgarh. But Gujar Singh did not wish 
to proceed to extremities and forgave his son the moment he showed 
a disposition to sue for pardon and, confirming him in his old posses- 
sions, made over those which had been held by Sukha Singh to his 
youngest son, Fateh Singh. But another cause of disunion soon arose* 
Sardar Mahan Singh was besieging Easulnagar, the capital of his 
enemies the Chhathas, and a principal officer escaping from the town 
took refuge in Sardar Gujar Singh^s camp. Mahan Singh demanded 
his surrender, which was refused. Sahib Singh, however, willing ta 
oblige his brother-in-law, made the refugee over to him, and he was put 
to death. Gujar Singh was indignant at this disobedience of his son; 
he cursed him, and prayed that, as he had insulted and dishonoured hia 
father, so his son might insult and dishonour him. This conduct of 
Sahib Singh so preyed upon the old Sardar^s mind that he fell ill ; and 
leaving all his possessions to his youngest son, Fateh Singh, he retired 
to Lahore, where he died in 1788. His tomb is situated near the Saman 
Burj. 

However much Gujar Singh may have wished to exclude his eldest 
son from the succession, the Sardars of the Khalsa would not admit his 
right to do so; and Sahib Singh took possession of his father’s estates 
without active opposition from Fateh Singh, who went to live with 
Mahan Singh at Gujranwala. For some time there was peace between 
the brothers-in-law, Mahan Singh and Sahib Singh; but in 1789 they 
openly quarrelled, and for two years remained in constant hostility. 
At length, in 1791, Mahan Singh shut up Sahib Singh in the fort of 
Sodhra and reduced him to great straits. The Bhangi chief called to 
his assistance Lehna Singh of Lahore and Karam Singh Dhilon, The 
former would not move; but Karam Singh came with a large force to 
raise the siege, and an engagement took place between him and Mahan 
Singh. The Sukarchakia chief was at this time very ill, and during 
the fight fainted away on his elephant; the driver of which turned 
and carried away his master from the field. His forces, missing their 
leader, fled; the siege was raised, and Mahan Singh retired to Guj- 
ranwala, where he died three days afterwards; the desertion of his 
old friend, Jodh Singh Wazirabadia, hastening his death. In 1797 
Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab, and Sahib Singh retired to the hills. 
The Shah only remained a few days in Lahore and then returned to 
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Afghanistan. He left behind him at Find Dadan Khan an officer 
known as the Shahanchi, with seven thousand Afghan troops who, on 
Sahib Singh^s return to Gujrat, marched against him with allies from 
among the Muhammadan tribes of the Jhelum district. Sahib Singh 
with Mhal Singh and Wazir Singh Atariwala, Jodh Singh Wazir- 
abadia and Karam Singh Dhilon, gave him battle and completely 
defeated him. This was in 1798, and was the first time that the Sikhs 
had fairly beaten the Afghans in the open field. A few months after 
this defeat of the Shahanchi, Shah Zaman again invaded the Punjab; 
but his stay was short, and he retired, making Eanjit Singh a grant 
of Lahore, which he captured, as has been already related. Fateh 
Singh Bhangi now joined Eanjit Singh, who promised to give him half 
of his brother's possessions, and with this assistance he seized Fateh- 
garh, now called Kot Bari Khan, and Sodhra. When Sahib Singh 
heard of the fall of Lahore, he moved with a large force against Eanjit 
Singh, the Eamgarhia and Kasur troops marching from the east and 
south to the same point; but the meeting at Bhasin passed off peace- 
ably. Hostilities commenced later in the year, and continued for 
some time, Fateh Singh becoming reconciled to his brother. But this 
friendship did not last long; for on Fateh Singh favouring Mai Sahib 
Kaur, wife of Sahib Singh, who disgusted at her husband’s third 
marriage, held the fort of Jalalpur against him, his property and 
newly granted estates were all seized. Fateh Singh went back to 
Eanjit Singh who, remembering that he had deserted him in the middle 
of the campaign, would do nothing for him, and after remaining In 
Lahore in great poverty for a year he was compelled to return to his 
brother at Gujrat, who gave him Daulatnagar and other estates. 

Sahib Singh now began to lose the energy which had so much 
distinguished him, and gave himself up to drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. He quarrelled with Sardar Hihal Singh Atariwala, and with 
Mohkam Chand, his Diwan, afterwards so celebrated, went over to 
Eanjit Singh. In 1806 he accompanied the Lahore chief on the 
Patiala campaign, and at its close returned to Gujrat. In 1810 
Eanjit Singh determined to take possession of Sahib Singh’s country 
and sent for that purpose Hukam Singh Atariwala and Sewa Singh. 
Sahib Singh, seeing resistance hopeless, fled from Gujrat with fifty 
horsemen and took refuge in the fort of Deva Batala and the whole 
of his jagiT was seized, an estate of Es. 25,000 being granted to Gulab 
Singh who had intrigued against his father. In 1810, when the 
Maharaja was engaged in the siege of Multan, Mai Lachhmi, mother 
of Sahib Singh, proceeded thither, and interceded for her son with 
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rsuch effect that the ilaqa of Bajwant, worth a lakh of rupees, was 
released in his favour. This he held till his death, which took place 
the next year, when Ran jit Singh took two of his widows. Day a Eaur 
and Ratan Eaur, into his zanana, marrying them by chadar dalna. 
Daya Eaur, daughter of Diwan Singh Wirk, was the reputed mother 
‘of Peshawra Singh and Eashmira Singh; Ratan Eaur, the reputed 
.mother of Multana Singh. Sardar Fateh Singh Gtujratia, on the death 
of his brother and the resumption, of the jagir, went to Eapurthala, 
where |ie remained in the service of the Ahluwalia chief for two years 
till, on the death of his mother, Mai Lachhmi, he received a grant of 
Rangarh and some other villages in the Amritsar district, and entered 
the service of Sardar Sham Singh Atariwala in whose contingent he 
served for many years. He was killed in Bannu at the siege of the 
fort of Malik Dilasa Ehan. About the same time, in 1832, Gulab 
Singh died and his jagirs were all resumed. 

Jaimal Singh, the only son of Fateh Singh, was for some time in 
Sardar Sham Singh’s force, and served on the frontier and at Pesha- 
war. He, however, quarrelled with his chief, and this brought on 
Jaimal Singh more troubles than there is space to record here. 
Through the enmity of Sham Singh his jagir was resumed, and when 
the British occupied the country he was in great poverty. He resided 
.at Rangarh, without pension or estate, the representative of the great 
Bhangi house, which had once possessed more power and had ruled 
over a larger territory than any other family between the Sutlej and 
the Indus. He died in 1871, leaving a son, Jowala Singh, who re- 
sided at Rangarh. His son, Budh Singh, was a Lamhardar of the 
village and was succeeded by his nephew, Janmeja Singh, who is a 
Lamhardar and Kursi Nashin, Hira Singh, another son of Jowala 
’ Singh, was succeeded by his son, Mota Singh, who is a Divisional 
Darbari. He was granted a sanad and a revolver for supplying re- 
.emits during the Great War. 
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SARDAR KARAM SINGE OF HIRAPUR CEUBBAL. 


SHAM DAS. 


Maya Singh. 
Ham Kaur."] 
Ganda Singh. 


Amir C] 


liand. 


Dyal Singh. 

! 

Pour 

generations. 


Jamlat Hai. Sardar 
I J ai Singh 

generations. 


I 


Amin Chand Hup Ohand 
(died 1904). j 

Two sons. 


I. 


Kashi Ham. 

! 

Five sons. Two generations. 


Nar^d Lai. 


r 


Haja Hira Singh 
(died 1893). 

1 


Daughter. 


SAHDAR KARAM SINGH (adopted) f' 

(born 1886.) Labh Singh 

J (died 1907). 

i 


Karam Singh Dharam 
(adopted by Raja Singh 
Hira Singh, (born 1896). 
(bom 1886). 


Dhayan Singh 
(bom 1897). 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Chain Singh 
(born 1869). 

Sardar Amar Singh 
(died 1912). 

rr I 
1 wo generations. 


Sariar 

Fartap 

Singh 

(born 1904). 


Ajit Singh 
(bom 1906), 


Sardar 

Kartar 

Singh 

(born 1906). 


I 


I 


Sardar Sardar Sardar 
Raj Smgh Ram Singh Tei Sirnrh 
(born 1910). (born 1916). (bomlglS) 


_1 


Ajit Singh 
(born 1930). 


Samerjit Singh 
(born 1932), 


r 

Bhagwan Singh 
thorn 1926). 


Prem Singh 
(born 1930). 


Dalip Singh 
(born 1932). 

Eaja Hira Singh, an ancestor of Sardar Karam Singh, the present 
representative of this family, was a Gondar Sud Ehatri Sikh, whose home 
was at Hirapra, a village founded by himself near Chnhhal in the Tarn 
Taran Tahsil. His grandfather was a writer of ordinary status under 
the Ehalsa. His father, Sardar Jai Singh, commenced soldiering as a 
Jamadar in Mahai-aja Ranjil Singh’s French regiment. For a conspi- 
cuous act of courage at Peshawar in 1848, when Lawrence was attacked 
by the mutmous Sikh troops, Jai Singh was appointed Eisaldar in the- 
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1st Punjab Irregular Cavalry, raised and commanded by Sir Henry Daly, 
who mentioned in tbe Lighest terms tbe brave behaviour of this fine old 
Sikh in more than one frontier expedition. He records of him : “ There 
is not in the army a more gallant soldier, and I know no abler or more 
experienced officer General John Watson further writes: “ He is 
one of the most able and excellent officers, and the most honest and up- 
right 1 have ever met. He has been my right hand during the whole 
of the Mutiny campaign from the siege of Delhi to the fall of Lucknow.” 
These commendations were warmly endorsed by Sir James Hope Grant, 
who commanded the Cavalry Division at Lucknow, as well as by Sir 
Colin Campbell, Commander-in-Chief. At the close of the campaign 
Sardar Jai Singh’s services were transferred as commandant of the 4th 
Eegiment of Oudh Mounted Police. He received a grant of twenty-six 
villages in the Jamdan tlaqa of the Bharaich district, in addition to the 
Orders of Merit and of British India, and the usual military pension. 
He died in 1867. 

His son, Hira Singh, proved himself a not less worthy servant of the 
Queen. He commenced service in 1855 as a Dafadar in his father’s 
regiment, and was appointed Jamadar on the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
being promoted to a Eisaldarship at its close. He took part in most of 
the important actions, and was present at the capture of Delhi and 
Lucknow, receiving the Order of Merit. He then volunteered for service 
in China and was attached as Eisaldar to Pane’s Horse, doing excellent 
service. He resigned his commission on the death of his father, and set 
himself to improve his Taaluqdari property in Oudh, adding to the es- 
tates by the purchase of eighty thousand bighas in the Parthapur ilaqa, 
Tahsil Nanpara, Bharaich; and he had the name of being a model land- 
lord, punctual in his revenue payments, and kind and considerate to 
his tenants. He also acquired by purchase the estate of Hirapur in the 
Tarn Taran Tahsil, Amritsar; and both in the Punjab and in Oudh his 
name stood high as a generous friend of the poor, and a liberal contri- 
butor to all deserving charities. He set apart a considerable sum, the 
interest of which is devoted to the purchase of quinine for the fever- 
-stricken on his estates. He presented the people of Chubbal, his native 
village, with a handsome tank built at a cost of Es. 20,000, and provided 
for its perpetual repair by investing Es. 10,000 in Government funds 
for this special purpose. He also built a large sarai at Amritsar and set 
-apart the sum of Es. 50,000 in land and securities for its maintenance 
His works of public utility in Bharaich and at Nipalganj have been 
numerous, and they are thoroughly appreciated by the people, who looked 
>on him as less of a foreigner than the other Punjab landowners who are 
not always in sympathy with the local population. 
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Sardar Hira Singh was honoured with the title of £aja^ bestowed^ 
upon him at the recommendation of Sir Auckland Colvin by His Excel- 
lency the Marquess of DufEerin in December, 1888. General Walter 
Fane, who perhaps knew him more intimately than any other British 
ofiScer, wrote of him as follows : I know no native whom I can more- 
honestly praise than Hira Singh, and he has left my regiment to the* 
regret of every officer and man. He served with great gallantry and 
distinction before Delhi and throughout the subsequent campaign of 
1858. He was the first to volunteer for foreign service in China, and 
was of the greatest assistance to me in raising Fane’s Horse. There is 
not an officer or man in my regiment I would not sooner spare than Hira. 
Singh. I believe him to be one of the most truthful and straightforward 
officers I ever knew.” He died in 1893 and was succeeded by his sister’s 
grandson, Karam Singh, whom he had adopted as his son, as he had 
no direct issue of his own. Sardar Karam Singh is an Oudh Taaluqdm- 
and lives chiefiy on his estates in the Bharaich district. He is now the 
head of the family. He pays about Es. 36,000 as land revenue in Oudh 
and about Es. 3,000 in the Punjab. He is also a Provincial Darbari in 
the United Provinces and Oudh. Sardar Karam Singh has added con- 
siderably to his landed estates by purchasing large acreage of land. 
He gave many proofs of his loyalty to Government during the period.' 
of the War by contributing large sums of money to the various funds- 
which were organised in furtherance of that campaign. He possesses* 
several sanads in appreciation of his services. Of his five young sons- 
who have been educated on modem lines, two are graduates of the* 
Lucknow University. The eldest, Sardar Partap Singh, is particularly 
known in the United Provinces for managing his father’s extensive farms 
on scientific principles. 

Sardar Chain Singh, a son of Eaja Hira Singh’s sister, resides im 
the Amritsar district. He is a Divisional Darbari in Oudh but resides at 
Hirapur. He has been given a grant of ten squares of land in the Chenah 
colony. In 1913 he was appointed as Honorary Magistrate and a Civil 
Judge and he had these posts until 1933 when he resigned. For his* 
services during the Great War, the title of Sardar Bahadur was conferred 
upon him and he was granted a recruiting badge, a robe of honour and 
a gun. The Commander-in-Chief was pleased to grant him a sanad and 
a gun with an engraving on it. The Sardar Bahadur helped in combating 
the Akali movement also. His only son died in 1912, and he has adopted; 
a great grandson, Harbans Singh, 

Sardar Labh Singh, the eldest son of Sardar Hira Singh’s sister, left 
three sons; the eldest, Earam Singh, was adopted by Eaja Hira Singh;, 
the second, Dharm Singh, is a special Magistrate with 1st Class powers. 
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and an Assistant Collector in tlie SliaoraielL district; and the ^^oongest, 
Bhayan Singh, is an Executive Officer of the Bharaich Municipal Board. 

The Baja’s second cousin, Sardar Oanda Singh, was for many years 
a Bisaldar in the 19th Bengal Lancers. Qanda Singh’s eldest son, 
Awiti Ghand, was a district officer in the Jammu State; and two others 
of his children are employed in Bapurthala. 

Bai Bahadur Shiv Bam Xyshap, the great grandson of Jamiat Bai, 
received his higher education in England in Botany and was admitted 
into the Indian Educational Service. He was for many years the Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the Government College, Lahore. He died in 1934 
of heart failure while yet in service. 
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SARDAR BALWANT SINGH ATARIWALA. 


KAHAN CHAJND. 
( 


Gaur Singh. 


Dal Singh 
(dead;. 


Kaur Singh. 


Dayal Singh 
(dead). 


Nibal 

Sardar 

Sardar 

Sardar Wa? 

Singh 

. Tek 

Jodb 

Singh 

(died 

Singh 

Singh 

(died 

1819). 

Oiied 

(died 

l‘<04). 

1 

1806). 

1806). 

1 

Sham 

1 

1 

Sardar 7ai 

Singh 

Five 

Posjr 

Singh 

(di-d 

genera- 

genera- 

(died 

1846). 

tions. 

tions. 

1838). 


' Sardar 
Ohatap 
Singh 
(died 
18 :^ 8 ). 




Amir Singh 
(died 1888). 


Kadhan Singh 
(died 1802). 


T^atan^Singh 
(died ^1809). 


r 

Partab Singh. 

Kahan Singh 
(died 1890). 


Gulab Singh. 

.1 


( 

Jowahir Singh- 

Two generatioiiis. 


Sher Singh 
(died 186,*). 


r 

Sardar Thakar 
Singh (dted 1842). 


Sardar Ka^an Singh 
(died 1873). 


Sardar Jiwan Singh 
(died 1894). 

Three generations. 


"1 


Sardar Hari Singh 
(died 1876). 

Three generations. 

r 


SOTdar Ajit Singh, 
C.I.E., (died 
1J3). 


I - 

SARDAB Sardar Kalwant Sardar Harbans 
BALWANT Singh (died Singh (born 
SINGH (bom 19()6). 

1876). I 

Giircnam 
Singh (died 
1910). 


J 


1878). 

Jasbir Singh 
(born 1917). 


, Risaldar 
Major Jaswant 
Singh (died 
1923). 




L 


Sardar Desan!; 
Singh (died 
1906). 

Mohendra Singh 
(born 1906). 

-1 


Sardar 
Raj want 
Singh (died 
1923). 

Shamdur 

Singh 

(born 1923). 


Kuldip 

Singh 

(died 

1896). 


Mahaindra 
Singh (born 
(1929). 


Amar 

Singh 

(died 

1932). 


Sardar Jagbir 
Singh (born 
1900). 

L 


Sardar Balbir 
Singh (born 
1919). 


1 


Sardar Kuldip 
Singh (born 
1021 ). 


Sardar Apjit 
Singh (born 
1932). 
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Tlie family of Atari, like tkat of Sindhanwala, is of Eajput origin, 
.and emigrated to tke Punjab from tbe neighbourhood of Jaisalmer. 
But although of the same tribe of Bhatti Eajputs, the families are not 
of equal rank. Their Eajput characteristics have long been lost, and 
both are now Jats. The Sindhanwalias, from their near relationship to 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh and their large possessions, were most powerful, 
and possessed greater influence at court; but their caste is Sansi Jat, 
far inferior to the Atariwalas, who stand at the head of the Sidhu Jats, 
the best blood of the Manjha. This pride of birth was so strong in the 
family, that Sardar Sham Singh Atariwala, with the greatest reluctance, 
and only after numerous delays, allowed his daughter STanki to be 
betrothed to Kanwar Nao Mhal Singh, grandson of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh. He considered the alliance as a disgrace. 

Dhira, son of Jagmal, was the flrst of the family to leave Jaisalmer 
for Mehraj Phul in Patiala about the year 1580. Dhira was a great 
musician, and his name is still well known to Indian performers. About 
1735 the family broke up, some members settling at Indgarh in .I'agraon, 
and the two brothers, Gaur Singh and Kaur Singh, coming to the Manjha 
with twenty-flve horsemen to seek their fortune. Soon afterwards they 
went to Amritsar and took the pauJial becoming Singhs, and entered the 
service of Gurbakhsh Singh Eoranwala, then chief of the Bhangi Misal. 
The two branches of the family soon quarrelled; and their after history 
is so distinct that it will be best to treat them separately. 

Gaur Singh became a disciple of Bawa Mai Das, an ascetic of great 
sanctity, who directed him to settle at Tiblia, or Karewa, where Gaur 
Singh accordingly built an atari, or thatched house, which gave its name 
to the family and to the village which rose around it. After the death 
of Gurbakhsh Singh Bhangi, Gaur Singh served under Sardars 
'Gujar Singh and Lehna Singh. In 1737 he took possession of the 
villages around Atari to the value of Es. 7,000 per annum, and two 
years afterwards received from Sardar Gujar Singh a jagiv worth 
Es. 18,600. He died in 1763; and his son, Hihal Singh, continued to 
hold the jagir under Sardar Sahib Singh Bhangi, son of Sardar Gujar 
“Singh. 

Sahib Singh was chief of Gujrat, and here ISTihal Singh went with 
his contingent and several of his cousins, sons of Eaur Singh. He soon 
became distinguished for courage and ability; and in the battle which 
took place between the Sikh chiefs and the Afghans under Shahanchi 
Bashi, officer of Zaman Shah, in 1798, the exertions of Mhal Singh con- 
tributed very much to the victory. In 1800, soon after Eanjit Singh 
had obtained possession of Lahore, the Bhangi chiefs and their allies 
•met at Bhasin to consider what steps they should take against him. 
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Hither came Nihal Singh with his superior, Sahib Singh; and Eanjit 
Singh, happening to see him, was struck with his bold appearance and; 
his excellent horsemanship. He sent for him, and tried to induce him 
to change sides and take service with him. Sardar Hihal Singh, however, 
declined. He was not going to desert his old master, and told Sahib 
Singh of the offer, who was much pleased at his refusal and increased 
his jagirs and allowances. 

This promotion excited much jealousy in the minds of his .lousins, 
Tek Singh, Jodh Singh and Wazir Singh, who were all in the service of 
the Bhangi chiefs; and it was through their representations that Sahib 
Singh, who was a weak and changeable man, confiscated Es. 15,000 of 
his jagir. Nihal Singh threw up the Bhangi service in disgust and 
retired to Atari, where he took to cattle-lifting and robbery as a means 
of livelihood. One day he seized a number of camels belonging to Ranjit 
Singh, and had sold some of them before Eanjit Singh’s messengers 
arrived to demand restitution. After some time he consented to give 
back those which he still had by him; and Ranjit Singh was so pleased 
at this concession that he again urged the Sardar to enter his service, 
to which Nihal Singh, after some hestitation, consented. He was placed 
in command of four hundred and sixteen horsemen, one gun, and seven 
camel swivels. 

In 1803 he was granted the jagir of Sxikhu, worth Rs. 54,500, and 
three years later the ilaqa of Kasur^ worth a lakh. In 1807 he accom- 
panied the Maharaja on his Kasur expedition, which ended in the defeat 
and expulsion of Kutb-ud-din Khan Kasuria; and Kihal Singh was put 
in possession of the whole ilaqa of Kasur, worth Rs. 1,70,000. On the 
south side of the Sutlej, the Dogras, a -wild and turbulent tribe, who were 
at enmity with Dhana Singh, son of Gurbakhsh Singh, the ruler of 
Berozepore, invited Mhal Singh to attack it, and promised their 
assistance. He was ready enough to comply, and, crossing the river, 
dislodged the garrison of Dhana Singh Ferozeporewala from the fort 
of Dalchi. At this time, another branch of the Dogra tribe settled at 
Baraki, who were also hostile to their chief, Dhana Singh, sent to 
Lahore to beg Moran, a celebrated courtezan then high in favour with 
the Maharaja, to take their part. She asked for a grant of Ferozepore, 
and obtained it, and sending troops to enforce her claim, seized Baraki. 
Hihal Singh now offered to assist Dhana Singh, who in spite of his fears 
was too weak to refuse. The two chiefs then drove Moran’s troops out of 
Baraki, and Mhal Singh attacked Ferozepore, without success. The- 
next year, 1808, Kihal Singh seized by stratagem the fort of Khai; and 
Dhana Singh, who saw his dangerous ally growing more and more' 
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powerful every day, was glad enough, in 1809, to place himself under* 
British protection. 

The territory which Ifihal Singh thus seized south of the Sutlej 
was worth Rs. 18,000 per annum; and soon after he obtained the grant 
of villages round Atari to the value of Rs. 3,000. His jagirs amounted 
to Rs. 3,06,800, of which Es. 1,50,000 were personal and Rs. 1,56,800 
subject to service. 

Excepting the Sindhanwalias, no Sikh Sardar stood so high in the 
Maharaja’s favour as Mhal Singh. His services were numerous and 
important; indeed there was hardly any campaign from 1801 to 1817' 
in which he did not take a distinguished part. He accompanied the firsts 
Kashmir expedition; he was at the affrays of Pind Dadan Khan, Kask, 
Dolar, Nila, Hola, Ohakwal, Saidpur, Narayangarh and Multan. At 
this latter place, in 1810, he was severely burnt by the explosion of a- 
mine. Atar Singh Dhari, who was standing beside him, was killed, 
and many officers were much hurt. Nihal Singh had to be sent to' 
Lahore for treatment. 

In 1817 Ranjit Singh fell sick at Waniki, and Nihal Singh is said 
to have given his life for the Maharaja by walking, with certain^ 
ceremonies, round his bed, and thus taking upon himself the disorder. 
The superstition is not an uncommon one in India; and accident, or Nihal 
Singh’s imagination, seemed to give it some show of truth, for he retired, 
to Atari, where he fell ill and died a few months afterwards. His son,. 
Sham Singh, he had just before introduced into the Maharaja’s service, 
and his first campaign was against Multan in 1818, where he commanded 
a battery to the south of the fort. With him, in command of batteries, 
were Sardars Dal Singh Naherna, Amir Singh Sindhanwalia and Desa. 
Singh Majithia. The great Bhangi gun was brought from Lahore and 
was fired four times, doing considerable damage to the walls. The fort 
was at length taken; Sardar Sham Singh being one of the first in the- 
breach, where he was wounded in the shoulder by a sword cut. 

After this he served in many battles, and gained as great a name for' 
courage as his father. He accompanied the successful expedition against 
Kashmir in 1819, and fought at Gandgarh Teri, Nari-Nari, Duthair,. 
Jahangira, and in Tusafzai. In 1834 he went to Bannu with Diwan 
Tara Chand, and in the campaign had his horse shot under him. 

The marriage of his daughter, Nanki, to Prince Nao Nihal Singh, 
to whom she had been betrothed in 1831, took place at Amritsar on the 
7th March, 1837. Sir Henry Pane, Commander-in-Ohief, was present,, 
and the ceremony was conducted with great splendour. The bride 
brought a dowry to the Prince of eleven elephants, one hundred horses. 
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one hundred camels, with a very large amount both of money and jewels. 
The wedding is said to have cost the Atari Sardar fifteen lakhs of 
rupees. Two months afterwards the news came of Sardar Hari Singh 
If always defeat and death; and Sham Singh had to march to Peshawar 
with his troops, and he remained at the station for two years, till the 
-death of Eanjit Singh. After this event, Sham Singh, although con- 
stantly engaged in military duties, did not meddle with politics. He 
was in charge of the troops which, in May, 1841, escorted the family of 
Shah Shuja to Peshawar; afterwards he was sent to Hazara to collect the 
revenue. He compelled that turbulent chief Painda Khan to deliver up 
his son as a hostage, and brought him to Lahore, where he was soon 
afterwards honourably dismissed. Throughout the reigns of Kharak 
"Singh and Sher Singh, Sardar Sham Singh retained his jagirs intact. 
After the assassination of Jawahir Singh, he crossed the Sutlej to 
Kakrala, with the excuse of celebrating the marriage of his son, Kahan 
Singh. When, however, the Sikh army invaded the Cis-Sutlej territory, 
lie felt that he could not, in honour, remain out of the Punjab, and 
returned to Atari, where he lived in retirement. No one could doubt 
his bravery; but he saw, with disgust and sorrow the Sikh army bent 
upon a war of which he entirely disapproved, and marching to destruc- 
tion under the guidance of false and incompetent men, and he resolved 
to stand himself aloof. But on the 25th of December, just after the news 
-of Lai Singh’s defeat at Perozeshah had reached Lahore, the Maharani 
heard that Sham Singh was at Atari, and sent there ten horsemen, who 
were to be quartered on the Sardar till he joined the army. Sham Singh 
sent, again and again, to the Maharani, denouncing the war and the 
policy that was destroying the country, but in vain ; and at last, when 
•told he was a coward and afraid to die, he determined to join the camp, 
but swore not to survive the defeat, which he knew was certaiin. It is 
said that the night before Sobraon, Sardar Tej Singh counselled biTn to 
fly with him on the first attack of the British. Sliam Singh refused with 
scorn. On which Tej Singh angrily said, if you are so brave you had 
•better take your oath about it, for I believe you will come with me after 
.alL*’ Sardar Sham Singh called for a Granth (the Sikh Scriptures), 
and solemnly swore that, should the Sikhs be defeated, he would never 
leave the trenches alive. On the morning of the battle, the 10th of 
Pebruary, he dressed himself in white, and, having mounted his white 
mare, addressed his men, begging them, as true sons of the Khalsa, to 
die rather than turn their backs on the enemy. During the first part of 
the battle he was everywhere present, urging the Sikhs to fight bravely; 
. ^nd it was not till he saw that all was lost that he spurred forward 
against the 50th Regiment, waving his sword, and calling on his men to 
follow him. Some fifty of them obeyed the call, but were driven hflelr 
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into the river^ and Sham Singh fell dead from his horse, pierced with 
seven balls. After the battle his servants swam over the river and begged 
permission to search for his body. The permission was granted ; and the ' 
body of the old Sardar, conspicuous by his white dress and long white 
beard, was discovered where the dead lay thickest. His servants placed 
the body on a raft and swam with it across the river, but it was not till 
the thirci day that it reached Atari ; and his widow, who knew his resolu- 
tion not to survive defeat, had already burnt herself with the clothes 
which the Sardar had worn on his marriage day. This was the last Sati 
in tie Punjab; and the pillar which marks the spot where it took place 
is still standing without the walls of Atari. 

Sardar Sham Singh was one of the best representatives of the Jat 
race, which for manliness, honesty, strength and courage is second to 
none in the world. His death was a great loss, for there was no one to 
take his place. There were, it is true, many of humble rank in the 
villages round Gujranwala, Lahore and Amritsar, of equal courage, 
simplicity and devotion to the interests of the country; but not among the 
intriguing Sardars at the Court. Had there been more chiefs like him 
the Sutlej campaign would never have been undertaken, and the Sikh 
nation would have preserved the independence which it madly threw 
away. Thakur Singh, the eldest son of Sardar Sham Singh, died before 
his father. He was a man of no ability, but served in Bannu and Pesha- 
war as commandant of artillery under his father. He left three sons, to 
whom the jagir of Shekoran, worth Rs. 7,500, was assigned, to be main- 
tained to their heirs in equal shares in perpetuity. These three Sardars, 
Jiwan Singh, Hari Singh and Ajit Singh, lived at Atari. On the close 
of the Sutlej campaign, Raja Lai Singh confiscated Rs. 1,59,300 of Sham 
Singh’s jagir. Rs, 12,000 were lost by the abolition of the customs duty, 
and the balance was continued to Sardar Kahan Singh, subject to the 
service of ninety-seven horsemen, twenty-five foot, and ten zamhuras. 
At Multan, in 1848, the contingent of Kahan Singh was in the force of' 
Baja Sher Singh. After his rebellion twenty-five sowars remained with 
the Raja, the rest came away with Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia. 
Harayan Singh, Kahan Singh’s Diwan, also eserted himself to supply 
the British army, both at Ganda Singhwala and Easur, with provisions 
and carriage. Por this loyalty the personal jagir of Eahan Singh was 
maintained at annexation; Rs. 7,500 to decend in perpetuity. 

Sardar Eahan Singh was of weak intellect, and had been a confirmed 
invalid for some years before his death, which occurred in 1873. He had 
no male issue, and used to reside at Atari with his nephews. To one of 
them, Sardar Ajit Singh, was continued an allowance of Rs. 7,500 out 
of Eahan Singh’s jagir of Rs. 35,500. The remainder was resumed. 
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Sardar Ajit Siiigt. "^as thus recognized as the representative and hkd 
of the family. He was one of the most able of the modem Sikhs of 
the Punjab, being well educated in Urdu and having some knowledge 
of English. In 1865 he was appointed Suh-Hegistrar of Atari, and in 
the following year was invested with magisterial powers. He worked at 
Amritsar for three years, gaining valuable experience, and thereby 
fitting himself for the sole charge of the Atari tlciqci which was entrusted 
to him. In 1872 he passed with credit the departmental examination 
prescribed for Assistant Commissioners, and he was allowed to exercise 
full jurisdiction over two hundred villages around Atari. Three years 
later he was gazetted to the powers of a Collector on the revenue side. 
In 1877 he received the rank of Assistant Commissioner, and in 1885 was 
admitted to the Order of the Indian Empire, in recognition of long and 
valuable services and as a representative of the leading gentlemen of the 
province. Shortly afterwards he was appointed an Honorary Subordi- 
nate Judge, with power to dispose of civil suits up to Rs. 5,000 in value. 

Under the scheme of local self-government, inaugurated in 1885, 
Sardar Ajit Singh was elected President of the Amritsar District Board, 
which post he held for the remainder of his life. He took an active in- 
terest in agricultural improvements, and was for many years an active 
member of the cattle fair committee at Amritsar. He was a Fellow of 
the Punjab University and a member of the Council of the Aitchison 
-College. In fact, for twenty-five years before his death, which occurred 
in 1888, the Sardar held a prominent position as a loyal public servant 
and a valuable judicial and executive officer. He died at the age of 
forty-nine years, leaving five sons, four daughters and six widows. 

Lala Gurmukh Eai, one of the leading pleaders in Amritsar, was 
appointed manager of the estate and guardian, under the Court of Wards, 
of the children, who were then minors. The four elder boys were sent to 
the Aitchison College, Lahore. Sardar Ajit Singh’s property, movable 
and immovable, was valued at five lakhs of rupees. The family jagir 
of Es. 7,500 was continued to his eldest son, Sardar Balwant Singh, in 
addition to his father’s personal jagir of Es. 2,600. The income of the 
children from all sources was estimated, at the time of Ajit Singh’s death, 
.at Es. 25,000. 

Sardar Balwant Singh, eldest son of Sardar Ajit Singh, is now the 
head of the family. His wife was a daughter of Sardar Bishan Singh, 
ruler of the Ealsia State, and grand-daughter of His late Highness the 
Eaja of Jind, from whom he had a son, Eajwant Singh, who was edu- 
cated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, but died in 1923. In 1928 Sar* 
dax Balwant Singh married again in the village Khiwa Shahzadasingh- 
wala in the Patiala State. His estate is under the Court of Wards, 
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'Kalwant SingL, second son of Sardar Ajit Singh, died in 1906, and his 
widow is in possession of his share of the jagir worth about Es. 2,200. 
The third son, Harbans Singh, was married to a daughter of Rao XJmrao 
Singh of Knchai. He was educated at the Aitchison College and has a 
son, Jasbir Singh, who is studying in the King Edward Medical College, 
Lahore. Harbans Singh’s daughter is married to Sardar Prithipal 
Singh of Easulpur. The fourth son, Jaswant Singh, was married to 
the daughter of the Eais of Jarki in the Agra district. His jagir was 
worth about Es. 4,000 per annum. He took commission in the llih K. E. 
O. Lancers and rose to the rank of a Eisaldar-Major. For his services 
during the Great War, he was awarded a recruiting badge. He died in 
1930 leaving behind two sons, Jagbir Singh and Balbir Singh. The 
iormer was educated at the Aitchison College and married to the 
daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Kirpal Singh Man of the Sheikhu- 
pura district, but on his wife’s death in 1918 he married a daughter of 
Sardar Jowala Singh Jalianwalia of Alawalpur in the Jullundiir dis- 
trict. He was made an Honorary Lieutenant in 1922. Balbir Singh 
is studying in the Khalsa College, Amritsar. Basant Singh, the 
youngest son of Sardar Ajit Singh, was educated at the Aitchison Col- 
lege, Lahore, and married to the only sister of Sir Jogendra Singh. He 
was in the Imperial Cadet Corps, receiving the commission as Eisaldar 
in the 29th Lancers (the Deccan Horse) but died in 1905, leaving a 
son, Mohendra Singh, who has succeeded to his jagir of about Es. 4,000. 

Sardar Ajit Singh’s brother, Jiwan Singh, was a Darbari and a 

member of the District Board. On his death in 1894, his property was 
divided between his sons. The eldest, Partab Singh, was married to a 
•daughter of Sardar Desa Singh of Mansurwal, Ferozepore district; and 
the younger, Chhanga Singh, to a daughter of the late Sardar Kahan 
Singh, Eais and Honorary Magistrate of Majitha. Both these b ’•others 
owned about 2,400 higJias of land in the villages of Atari, 
Haishta Kharianwala and Meeran and succeeded to their father’s jagir 
of Es. 2,600. Partab Singh’s eldest son, Earn Singh, is a member of 
the District Board, Amritsar. Chhanga Singh’s eldest son, Mohindra 
Singh, joined the 11 /15th Punjab Eegiment as a Second Lieutenant 
and is at present a Captain in the Patiala Eajinder Sikh Infantry. 

Sardar Ajit Singh’s third brother, Hari Singh, who was a Provincial 
Darbari, died in 1875, and his eldest son, Jawand Singh, in 1901 with- 
‘out issue. Hari Singh’s second son, Chanda Singh, thus inherited the 
whole of his father’s property of about 3,300 bigha^ of land in addition 
to the jagir of Es. 2,500. He was a member of the District Board, a 
Provincial Darbari, and a Zaildar^ besides being a Sardar Sahib. He 
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was married to a daugliter of Col. Budk Singh, of Manianwaia. Chauck' 
Singh.’ s eldest son, Surat Singh., was educated at the Aitchison College* 
and married to a daughter of Sardar Jhanda Singh, Eais and Hono- 
rary Magistrate of Sohana. He joined the 53rd Sikh Eegiment as a- 
Jamadar and rose to the rank of Suhedar. He was killed in the Great 
War in 1916. His eon, Garhakhsh Singh, was granted five squares of 
land and a Jangi Inam, fov two lives in consideration of the service.^ of 
his father. 

Returning to the junior branch, as has been staled before, it was not 
till the year 1800, when Mhal Singh Atariwala left the service of Sardar 
Sahib Singh Bhangi, that a feud arose between the cousins. Up to that 
time they had lived together and served the same masters, the Bhangi 
chiefs, at Lahore and Gujrat. 

Of the sons of Kaur Singh, Tek Singh and J odh Singh were the most 
distinguished, and under Sardar Sahib Singh enjoyed the greatest power 
and distinction. It was- by their influence that Nihal Singh was com- 
pelled to leave the Bhangi service ; and it was thus that the old-standing 
enmity arose between the Atariwalas. Waair Singh and Charat Singh 
were not men of any note. After the death of Sardar Tek Singh, his sons 
abandoned the service of Sahib Singh, and came over to the Maharaja, 
who was then carrying on operations against Kot Bari Khan. Without 
paying their respects to the Prince, they joined the battery of 
Ghaus Khan and served throughout the siege, Hakim Singh receiving 
a wound in the forehead. After the capture of the fort, Ranjit Singh, 
pleased -with their bold conduct, gave to the young men jagirs at Awan, 
Miani, and Bahu Cbinah. Hakim Singh was present at the attack on 
Multan in 1810, and in 1812 accompanied the Maharaja to Jhelum, 
where he met Fateh Khan, the Kabul Wazir. The next year he died, 
and his sons being minors, his brother, Jagat Singh, succeeded to the 
jagirs; but when Jai Singh grew up, he received the ilaqas of Miani 
and Tehna. 

Jai Singh, son of Sardar Wazir Singh, in the year 1821, rebelled 
against the Maharaja. The story is that he, with his cousin, Jagat Singh, 
and Sardar Budh Singh Sindhanwalia, had conspired against the life of 
the Prince; and the two Atariwalas had entered the Saman Burj, in- 
tending to carry out their design, when the Maharaja suddenly appeared,, 
and on enquiring of Jai Singh what was the matter, that Sardar was so 
confused and terrified that he allowed Ranjit Singh to guess at the 
plot against his life. At any rate, Jai Singh thought himself suspected, 
and retired to his fort at Kalar Kahar, which he hastily strengthened 
and garrisoned. A force was seat against him under Misar Eallia Ram 
and other chiefs, and being defeated, Jai Singh fled across the Indus and' 
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took refuge with Dost Mukammad Kkan, wlio was tlien rising into notice, 
Jai Singi. had been sent, a short time before this, on a mission to Pesha- 
war, where he had become very intimate with the Barakzai chief, and 
many a debauch they had had together in the Bagh Nura Khaba at 
Peshawar. Ranjit Singh was very jealous of any intimacy between his 
chiefs and persons of another nation, and on Jai Singh^s return to- 
Lahore treated him with much reserve and suspicion. Now that the 
Sarelar had fallen into trouble, he naturally fled to his Afghan friend,, 
by whom he was well received. 

He accompanied Dost Muhammad and Muhammad Agirn TT bau in 
1823 to Peshawar, when the Barakzai chiefs had determined to attack 
Ranjit Singh, who had taken Attock and was advancing towards 
Peshawar. One day, after a skirmish between the armies, the 
heads of thirty Sikhs were placed on the house of Jai Singh, who had 
excited the enmity of many of the Afghans; and he, taking the hint, 
left Peshawar and came in to Ranjit Singh at Akhora after the battle* 
of Teri. He was not very cordially received and, though nominally 
forgiven, was never taken back into favour. He was one of the agents 
employed to bring about the meeting of the Maharaja with Tar Muham- 
mad Khan and Dost Muhammad Khan at Peshawar after the retreat of 
Muhammad Azim Khan to Daka, when the Sikh chief rewarded their 
treason to their brother by dividing between them the province of 
Peshawar, which he was himself unable to hold. 

Jai Singh died soon after this. His cousin, Jai Singh, son of Hakinn 
Singh, was killed at Dilasa in Bannu in 1834, when Diwan Tara Chand 
received a severe repulse from the Dilasa chief; and his brother, Nar 
Singh, succeeded to the Tehna and Awan estates, subject to the service 
of seventy horsemen. At the time of the Multan rebellion Nar Singh 
was in the enjoyment of an estate of Rs. 26,550, of which Rs. 17,500 
were subject to service. On the 17th of Setpeinber, 1849, after Raja 
Sher Singh had joined the rebels, Nar Singh was placed under arrest in 
the Lahore fort. He does not appear to have been directly concerned in 
the rebellion, but his seventy sowars^ with the exception of eight or ten, 
went over to the enemy, and his jagirs were consequently resumed. At 
the close of the war an allowance of Rs- 3,000 per annum was granted 
to him. 

Sardar Jodh Singh entered the service of Ranjit Singh in 1805, after 
a brave but vain attempt to hold the fort of Kalar against that chief in 
the interests of his master, Sahib Singh Bhangi. He was received with 
great favour, and obtained a grant of a large tract of country valued at 
two lakhs of rupees, in Pathwar, consisting of the tapas of Barsali, 
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Bistandax, Saidpur and otters, subject to the service of two tundred 
borsemen. Jodh Singh soon after this died, and his two sons, Faitab 
Singh and Chatar Singh, succeeded to the jagirs. Partab Singh fought 
in the battle of Ten in 1823, when he was wounded in the hand. In the 
battle of Balakot, where Khalifa Sayad Ahmad was defeated and slain. 
Partab Singh was badly wounded, and, returning to his jagir, died some 
months later from the effects of his wound. His son, Karam Singh, died 
soon after, when still a child, and his share of the jagir fell to his first 
•cousin, S b ftr Singh. Sardar Chatar Singh was a good farmer; and his 
•estates were much increased in value by his skill and care. He took no. 
•great share in politics during the reign of Ran jit Singh ; but the family 
possessed great influence at court, and in 1843 his daughter, Tej Kaur, 
was betrothed to the young Maharaja Dalip Singh. Sardar Chatar Singh 
was, however, entirely in the interests of Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu; 
and when a dispute, excited by Pandit Jala, arose between that Prince 
and his nephew, Hira Singh, the minister at Lahore, in December, 
1844, Chatar Singh took up arms in his own part of the country, which 
be held in the name of Raja Gulab Singh. Six months later, Gulab 
Singh, who was afraid of the influence and hostility of Prince Peshawra 
Singh, persuaded Jawahir Singh, who had risen to power in Lahore, to 
send Sardar Chatar Singh and Fateh Khan Tiwana against him. This 
task was not at all liked by Chatar Singh; for to a Sikh there was some- 
thing sacred about even a reputed son of the old Maharaja; but he was 
unable to refuse, and with the Tiwana chief proceeded against Attock, 
whither Peshawra Singh had retired with a small force, .\fter some 
days spent in negotiation, the Prince surrendered, the Sardars solemnly 
promising his safety and the full consideration of his claims at Lahore. 
But the next day, while on the march to the capital, he was taken off 
his guard, seized, placed in irons and carried back to Attock, where he 
is believed to have been murdered the same night, and his body thrown 
into the Indus, which, dark and swift, flows by the fort. The army of 
the Khalsa was much incensed against Chatar Singh for this cruel and 
treacherous murder ; but he took care to avoid Lahore till the troops, con- 
tent with the blood of Jawahir Singh, had forgotten his share in the 
crime. Sardar Sher Singh, the eldest son of Chatar Singh, had, in 
1844, been appointed Governor of Peshawar in the room of Sardar Tej 
Singh, who had been summoned to Lahore. He was an able and spirit- 
ed young man, and ruled that difficult district to the satisfaction of the 
Lahore Government. He successfully put down an insurrection in 
Tusafzai in 1846; but his administration, though vigorous, was vm- 
usally corrupt. Raja Lai Singh, the minister at Lahore, was his bitter 
enemy; and in August, 1846, Chatar Singh was appointed to succeed 
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Jiis son at Pesliawar, wlile Slier Singh, returned to Lahore. This ap- 
pointment was held by Chatar Singh till April, 1847; but his rule 
was no purer than that of his son. The corrupt practices which both in- 
dulged in seem to have astonished even the Lahore oiS&cials, and the 
annual embezzlements from the State revenue were estimated at from 
•one and a half of two lakhs of rupees. It was impossible for this to be 
allowed; but the family was too powerful to be lightly offended, and 
■too nearly connected with the Maharaja to be passed over; and accord- 
ingly Chatar Singh was made governor of the country between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, where he possessed great authority; and Sher 
■Singh received a seat in the Council. The latter was, however, by no 
means satisfied. He thought that on the fall of his enemy, Eaja Lai 
Singh, he had a right to succeed him in his office, as he had succeeded 
■him in the affections of the Maharani, and was angry at the failure of 
his hopes. Sher Singh would, perhaps, have been the best selection for 
ministership, but his claims were hardly as great as those of his father ; 
and Chatar Singh was so completely in the hands of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh that he would have been a dangerous minister at Lahore. But the 
Atari walas at length appeared content. It was directed that the 
.numerous claims in Peshawar against Sher Singh, amounting to up- 
wards of half a lakh of rupees, should not be taken up ; the Sardar paying 
■Es. 8,000 to some of the poorest claimants, who seemed to have the best 
.grounds for complaint. This arrangement was considered very satis- 
factory by Sher Singh; and his brothers, Qulab Singh and Atar Singh, 
being provided for (the one in Hazara, the other in Lahore), he forgot 
his grievance about the Wazarat, 

On the 7th August, 1847, Sardar Chatar Singh received a Persian 
■title of honour, at the recommendation of the Eesident, at the same time 
that Sardar Tej Singh was created a Eaja. On the 26th ISTovember, in 
•the same year, Sher Singh received the title of Eaja. This honour had 
been iccommended for Chatar Singh; but at the last moment the Sardar 
requested that his son, Sher Singh, might be promoted instead, and the 
request was accordingly granted. 

On the 18th April, 1848, the outbreak occurred at Multan. Two 
British officers were treacherously attacked and slain, and Diwan Mul 
Baj stood forth as a rebel against the authority of the Lahore Govern- 
ment. The news of this outbreak reached Lahore on the 21st April ; and 
the Eesident immediately put in motion for Multan seven battalions of 
infantry, two regiments of regular cavalry, and twelve hundred irregular 
horse under Sardar Atar Singh Kalianwala. This force, which was 
accompanied by Eaja Sher Singh, was recalled on the 26th to Lahore, 
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iiitiropean troops to support it during the hot season to a part of the^ 
country with so had a name for unhealthiness as Multan. However, 
it was necessary that something should he done; and the Resident was^ 
compelled to send against Multan a Sikh force under the command of 
Raja Sher Singh and Sardar Shamsher Singh and Atar Singh Kalianwala. 
The force consisted of one regular regiment and half an irregular in- 
fantry regiment, three thousand cavalry, ten guns and two mortars. 
Raja Sher Singh was Commander-in-Chief ; hut his more special command 
was the infantry, while the two other Sardars led the cavalry. 

On the 12th of June the force was at Chichawatni, and ready to* 
proceed hut it was not thought expedient to hasten its march until some' 
decided advantage had been gained over Mul Raj by Edwardes and the 
Bahawalpur troops. Sher Singh and his colleagues had no thought of 
treason; hut their troops sympathized with the rebels, and would have^ 
j6een only too glad to have joined them. On the 22nd June Sher Singh 
reached Talamha. He was ordered to stop here; but either his troops 
were no longer under command, or, fancying that he could trust to* 
their fidelity, he wished to join in the success of the British, for the- 
battle of Kaneri had now been fought. He advanced to Gugran, nine 
miles from the city of Multan. Lieutenant Edwardes then directed 
Sher Singh to join him, which he did, pitching his camp at Suraj Kund, 
three miles from Tibi, where Lieutenant Edwardes was encamped. He^ 
arrived at this place on the 6th of July. 

Although the Sikh army was disposed to mutiny, the principal 
Sardars had sufficient infiuence to keep it tolerably steady, although 
many men deserted to Mul Raj ; and on the 20th July, Sher Singh co- 
operated with the force under the English officer with energy and success. 
Thus matters remained until the arrival of General Whish before Multan 
with a European force on the 18th of August. 

Sardar Chatar Singh was at this time Governor of Hazara. His- 
troops were notoriously mutinous; but he gave no notice to the British 
authorities of the disaffection, which he shared, and which he hiTnaAlf 
encouraged. Affairs were brought to a crisis on the 6th August by the 
murder of Colonel Ganora, an American Commandant of Artillery in the* 
Sikh service. He was ordered by Chatar Singh to bring the guns out 
of the fort of Haripur and to encamp on the open ground outside the 
cit 3 '. This Colonel Ganora, who suspected the treasonable intention of 
Chatar Singh, refused to do unless with the sanction of Captain Abbott, 
Boundary Commissioner and Assistant to the Resident in Hazara. He- 
placed himself between the gun, which he had loaded with grape, and 
threatened to fire on the first man who should approach. Chatar Singh 
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persisted; and as tte Colonel would not surrender his charge, a body of 
Sikh soldiers crept up behind and shot him dead. On the news of this 
.murder reaching Lahore, the Eesident despatched Sardar Jhanda Singh 
Batalia with a confidential agent from Chatar Singh’s son, Gulab Singh, 
to try and induce the Sardar to surrender himself and permit his conduct 
•to be investigated at Lahore. But Chatar Singh had decided on his 
course. The mission of Jhanda Singh failed; and that of Raja Dina 
Ifath, sent to Hazara with a like object, was equally unsuccessful. 
Chatar Singh’s force did. not, at the time of his rebellion, exceed two 
thousand men; but it rapidly increased in numbers. He wrote for aid 
to his son at Multan, to Maharaja Gulab Singh and to Dost Muhammad 
Khan; raised levies in his own district of Pathwar, and used all means 
in his power to render his rebellion as formidable as possible. 

On the 19th of August news of the outbreak in Hazara reached the 
•camp of Raja Sher Singh before Multan. This chief had, in the midst 
of mutiny and ill-feeling, striven to do his duty to the Government. 
By severe punishment, and by promises of rewards, he had kept his troops 
firm; and, even when his father’s letters reached him in August, he did 
not waver in his fidelity. He did not believe that his father was deeply 
compromised in the rebellion; and hoped that by the mediation of Sardar 
Jhanda Singh and Raja Dina Nath everything would be satisfactorily 
-arranged. On the 1st of September, when the force of Edwardes had 
to change ground, and was attacked by the enemy, the Raja voluntarily 
brought out his guns and aided the movement. Again, on the 3rd of 
•September, he cannonaded and threw into great confusion the troops of 
Mul Raj at the bridge, chiefiy to destroy sympathy between his own men 
and the rebels. But early in September still more urgent letters came 
from Hazara stating that Sardar Chatar Singh had rebelled beyond all 
forgiveness, and calling on Sher Singh and all true Sikhs to join him. 
Messengers from Hazara, and chief among them Sardar Surat Singh 
Majithia, excited the soldiery, saying that now was the time to expel 
the farangis from the country, and that any Sardar who opposed the 
movement was an enemy to the Khalsa. The Sikh force became so 
dangerous that, on the 13th of September, it was resolved to remove it 
from Multan and from temptation. The Atariwala, Kalianwala and 
"Sindhanwalia divisions were to march in different directions; that of 
Sher Singh to the ferry, nominally to protect the passage of the river. 
The morning of the 14th was appointed for the march; but the soldiers 
would not move. The whole camp rose in mutiny, excited by Surat 
Singh and others ; the Sardars were abused and threatened till their lives 
were no longer safe. And at last Raja Sher Singh, in desperation, went 
^ver to the side of the rebels, and with his whole force marched to 
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Multan, where lie encamped in the Hazuri Bagh, as the Diwan distrusted, 
him and refused his admittance into the fort. 

The defection of the force of Sher Singh compelled General Whish' 
to raise the siege of Multan; hut he only retired to the suburbs of th^ 
city, where he waited for reinforcements and siege guns. Sher Singh 
now did all in his power to extend the rebellion and make it a national 
one, and distributed inflammatory letters over the whole country calling 
on the Sikh nation to rise. But Mul Eaj still thought him on 
the side of the British, or, if against them, desirous of obtaining the fort 
of Multan for the Khalsa; and he put no trust in his professions. He 
made Sher Singh with all his officers swear on the Sikh Scriptures that 
they had no evil designs ; but, in spite of their oaths, not one of them was 
admitted within the city. 

At length Sher Singh determined to join his father in Hazara. Mul 
Eaj was delighted at his resolution, and lent him money to hasten his 
march ; and on the 9th October the Eaja, with his force of five thousand 
and three hundred men, left Multan en route for Hazara. On the 11th 
he crossed the Eavi with his whole camp and marched in the direction of 
Jhang. Here his troops behaved very ill, defiling the mosques and 
plundering the Muhammadan inhabitants. Sher Singh was here joined 
by the Bannu troops who had mutinied, taken the fort of Dalip- 
garh and slain the brave Fateh Khan Tiwana ; and continued his march 
along the Chenab in the direction of Wazirabad, which had been occupied 
by Lai Singh Moraria, Chief Justice of the Sindh-Sagar Doab, who Lad 
joined the rebels with two thousand irregulars. 

Sardar Chatar Singh had, during the month of October, been intrigu- 
ing on all sides. To the Barakzai Sardars he promised the province of 
Peshawar in return for their assistance; and he had succeeded in inducing 
the whole of the Sikh troops at Peshawar to join him. In spite of the 
efforts of some of their officers who remained firm to their duty, they 
revolted on the 24th of August, and marched to join Chatar Singh. 
Captain Abbott held out gallantly in Hazara; and Lieutenant Herbert 
defended the fort of Attock till the 2nd of January, when, being without 
hope of succour and his troops deserting to the enemy, he was compelled; 

to fly. After the fall of Attock, Chatar Singh marched to join his son,. 
Sher Singh. 

Tte army under the Eaja had, on the 2nd November, received a 
severe check a,t Earn Nagar from the British under Lord Gough. The 
^air was entirely fought hy the cavalry and artillery, and can hardly 
be called a battle. On the Ist of December, Sir Joseph Thackwell, with 
the advanced part of the army, crossed the Chenab and advanced against 
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tlie Raja’s position. Some sharp fighting took place in front of the 
entrenchments, but no attack was made upon the position; and on the 
night of the 3rd December Sher Singh retreated by the Jhelum, Jalalpur 
and Pind Dadan Khan roads, and took up a position at Chilianwala, 
w’here, on the 13th of January, the British army advanced to attack him. 
The accounts of this battle, creditable to the British arms, have been 
often written. It has been called a victory; but neither the Sikh generals 
nor the soldiery considered that they had been defeated. All fought 
well; but the hero of the day was Jawahir Singh UTalwa, son of Hari 
Singh, the great Sikh General, who led the cavalry charge which had 
so great an influence on the result of the battle. 

Two or three days after the battle, Sardar Chatar Singh joined his 
son’s camp, being received with a royal salute; and bringing with him, 
as prisoners, Major George Lawrence and Lieutenants Herbert and 
Bowie. He had been successful in inducing Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan to join him, having paid that Prince, as the price of his assistance, 
Rs. 30,000 in cash, Rs, 15,000 in shawls, and Rs. 15,000 he engaged to- 
pay at Rawalpindi. For this consideration the Amir seized the province 
of Peshawar, co-operated in the siege of Attock, and sent a thousand 
cavalry under his son, Akram Khan, to join the army of Chatar Singh. 

On the 21st ot February the battle of Gujrat was fought, when the 
united Sikh and Afghan arm^’’ was completely defeated with the loss of 
fiftj'-three guns. This was virtually the end of the war. The victory 
was followed up with vigour; and at Rawalpindi, on the 14th March, 
Chatar Singh and Sher Singh, together with what remained of the Sikh 
army, some sixteen thousand men, laid down their arms. 

As regards the Atariwala Sardars, these were the chief incidents of 
the war ; but it will not be out of place here to say a few words on the 
causes that led to it. 

At the close of the Sutlej campaign, the Sikh army which had, 
since the death of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, been ever increasing in num- 
bers, was in a great measure disbanded. The Punjab villages were filled 
with a discontented soldiery, averse from peaceful occupations, and 
firmly believing that their late reverses were due to the treachery and in- 
capacity of their leaders. These men were anxious to try their fortune 
once more on the field of battle. At the capital, Raja Lai Singh, the 
minister, whom it was necessary for the English Government to support,, 
was highly unpopular. By the troops, he was hated for his share in the 
Sutlej disaster and for his intrigues with the Maharani; by the Sardars, 
for his avarice, which cost many of them their jagirs. Even after his- 
fall from power the new administration was hardly more popular. Raja 
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Tej Singh was an incompetent man and an upstart. His rise had been 
owing more to his fortune than his abilities; and he was supposed to he 
entirely under the orders of the British Eesident, Major H. Lawrence. 
There were many minor causes for discontent. Oow-killing was no longer 
allowed to be a crime; and the hated Muslims who had always 
under Sikh rule been a persecuted race, were allowed to practise their 
religious rites publicly and ostentatiously. The people at large, too, 
believed that the English never intended to leave the Punjab although 
tlie truth was that the British troops only remained at the earnest 
request of the principal Sardar, who dreaded a return of the anarchy 
which had preceded the Sutlej campaign. Thiis there was plenty ot 
materials for rebellion ready at hand; but the genius and political 
sagacity of Major Lawrence, and the confidence which the natives placed 
in him, might have preserved peace, had he not been compelled by bad 
health to leave the country at a most critical time. 

The rebellion of 1848 began with the outbreak at Multan. This 
was entirely unpremeditated. There is no reason to believe that the 
attack on the British officers was made by the orders or with the con- 
nivance of Diwan Mul Raj, but when he had been compromised by that 
attack, he remembered that he had at his disposal immense wealth, 
devoted troops, and the strongest fortress in Upper India ; while the power 
which could punish and avenge was far off, and, to him, almost unknown. 
Of two evils, he considered rebellion the lesser. Had a British force 
marched against Multan on the first news of the outbreak reaching 
Lahore, had the punishment followed the offence swiftly and decisively, 
the Sikhs would not have rebelled. But the delay in the punishment of 
one traitor allowed them to believe that treason might remain altogether 
unpunished. 

The defection of Raja Sher Singh before Multan was also unpre- 
meditated. Till the night of the 13th of September he remained firmly 
loyal in the presence of temptation, such as few men have ever been 
exposed to. His influence over his troops was great; and it is possible 
that he might have kept them to their duty till the close of the siege, 
had not the entreaties of his father induced him, much against his will, 
to join the rebel side. It was the rebellion of Sardar Ohatar Singh which 
caused that of his son. There had been several insignificant outbreaks 
in the outlying districts of the Punjab, before that of Ohatar Singh, but 
it was he who made the rebellion a national one and brought ruin upon 
the country. 

What, then, were the reasons for Ohatar Singh’s conduct? Why 
was he thus disaffected while his son was aotirely loyal? It is difficult 
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to believe that be was ambitious for bimelf . He was an old, broken-down 
man, and a confirmed invalid. His intellect, never brilliant, bad become 
weakened by ill-bealtb and advancing age. He bad long talked of 
abandoning worldly affairs and going on a pilgrimage to tbe Ganges; 
and be bad declined a Eajasbip in favour of bis son. Nor could be 
bave hoped to benefit bis son by tbe expulsion of tbe English from tbe 
Punjab. Sber Singh bad been placed at tbe bead of tbe Sikh aristocracy 
by tbe British; and be might reasonably hope, in time, to obtain tbe 
ministership at Lahore, and tbe guardianship of tbe young Prince to 
whom bis sister was betrothed. This engagement, too, gave tbe family 
more importance in tbe eyes of tbe English than of tbe Sikhs; for, as 
tbe young Maharaja grew up, be would probably marry many other 
wives ; and in tbe Punjab tbe influence of a wife is little felt outside tbe 
walls of tbe zenana. Sber Singh was well content with bis own prospects 
and there was no reason that Cbatar Singh should be dissatisfied. It was 
at one time asserted that tbe suspicions of Captain Abbott drove Cbatar 
Singh into treason; but that able officer only suspected where there was 
good reason for suspicion; and tbe correctness of bis judgment has been 
fully proved. 

Sardar Cbatar Singh was a weak and a timid man, and was ever 
accustomed to depend upon tbe advice of men wiser and more deter- 
mined than himself. There was one man upon whom, more than upon all 
others, be was accustomed to rely, and this was Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
There bad not been an intrigue in tbe Punjab for many years past in 
which Gulab Singh bad not been engaged and from which be 
bad not reaped advantage. Tbe most accomplished of courtiers, tbe 
most subtle of diplomatists, tbe most unscrupulous of intriguers, Cbatar 
Singh found him tbe most dangerous of friends. Tbe friendship between 
these men was of tbe closest description. When tbe brother of Cbatar 
Singh died, it was tbe influence of Gulab Singh that procured for tbe 
Sardar tbe grant of half bis estates, to tbe prejudice of tbe son of tbe 
deceased. In tbe troubles under Eaja Hira Singh, Cbatar Singh bad 
stood boldly by bis friend, and for bis sake became an accomplice in tbe 
murder of Prince Pesbawra Singh. Tbe Sardar would never bave deter- 
mined on rebellion without consulting Gulab Singh; but, even bad be 
so determined, Gulab Singh could without difficulty bave dissuaded him 
from it. 

Although tbe proofs of Gulab Singh’s complicity in tbe rebellion 
might fail to satisfy a court of law, yet there is sufficient evidence for 
history to decide against him. In tbe first place, there is tbe universal 
belief, shared by tbe late Dost Muhammad Khan, that Gulab Singh was 
the instigator of tbe rebellion, and that against bis will Cbatar Singh 
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would not have raised his hand. The evidence of Hira Ifand, the agent 
sent by Chatar Singh to the Maharaja, recorded in October, 1849, though 
in many parts exaggerated and contradictory, bears the general stamp 
of truth. If his evidence is received, there can be no doubt of the 
Maharaja’s connection with the rebels. Hira Nand does not appear to^ 
have had any reason for accusing the Maharaja unjustly; and his 
evidence is confirmed in many important particulars by other witnesses 
whose depositions were subsequently taken. No documentary evidence- 
of any importance was discovered; but the most wily of men was not 
likely to commit himself by writing what might be verbally explained, 
or expressed by a sign, or by the pressure of a finger. This much at least 
is certain, that families of rebels took shelter in the Maharaja’s terri- 
tories; that rebel troops marched through them unmolested, and drew 
from thence their supplies; and that, though his professions were large, 
the aid he rendered to the Lahore Government was trifling in the- 
extreme. 

But, with all this, it is impossible to believe that Maharaja Gulab- 
Singh desired the defeat of the British. Gratitude for the grant of 
Kashmir, any other man than Gulab Singh might be expected to feel,, 
but putting this aside, he was well aware that his existence as a sovereign 
prince depended upon the presence of British troops in the Punjab. He 
induced Ohatar Singh to rebel, because he desired his destruction and: 
that of his son; because he hoped for the subversion of the Lahorev 
monarchy and the establishment of British supremacy in the Punjab. 
He perceived that if the country remained tranquil the British would,, 
as agreed, leave it, and Eaja Sher Singh obtain power; and he also knew 
that in that case the Sikh arms would be first turned against him. He- 
had been more surprised than any one else at finding himself sovereign, 
of Kashmir; and he knew that the loss of this province was looked upon 
by the whole Sikh nation with shame and rage; for it had been won with 
difficulty by the old Maharaja, and with the blood of many brave Sardars. 
Nor were the Sikhs his only fear. Dost Muhammad Khan remembered 
that Kashmir had once belonged to Kabul, and was ready to attack it at- 
the first opportunity. It was for this that he made an alliance with the. 
Sikhs, whom he hated, and intrigued with the wild Muslim tribes 
of Hazara. Between the Sikhs and the Afghans, Gulab Singh was well 
aware that without British aid he must inevitably fall. 

His policy being thus in favour of the English, the reasons that 
caused him to refrain from giving active assistance to them are plain.. 
He could not, being himself the instigator of the rebellion, directly: 
oppose it, without exciting great hatred against himself. Sikhs andf 
Afghans would have united against him, and would have overruife 
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Easliinir, wliile tlie Britisl. troops were barely able to bold tbeir own 
in tbe plains. He waited until some decided success of tbe British army 
should enable him to declare himself, heart and soul, on its side. But. 
after Chilianwala he began to doubt whether the English could really 
hold the country. The decisive overthrow of the Sikhs in 1845 had made- 
him believe that with a larger force, and with far greater advantages 
of position, possessing, as they did, Lahore and Amritsar, the English, 
would again obtain an easy victory. Even their temporary retirement 
would be fatal to him; and thus when he saw the first portion of the 
campaign undecisive and unsatisfactory, he trembled for the result, and 
did not dare to break with the Sikhs. Had Gulab Singh joined the- 
English openly and boldly, the campaign might have been more quickly 
decided. But this was not possible for him. His caution and hesitation, 
in deciding on a plan were equal to his boldness and vigour in its- 
execution. Every course presented to his keen intellect so many dangers,, 
that he ever forebore to act until circumstances forced h im into action. 
Though personally brave and fond of war, it was by fraud, not by force, 
that his policy was distinguished. Throughout his whole life he had 
never joined a losing party, or even a winning one, until its success was 
undoubted and assured. The policy of Maharaja Gulab Singh was thus- 
completely successful. The Sikhs were conquered; and Afghans driven 
ignominiously from the Punjab; and the astute contriver of their down-- 
fall ruled in peace under the strong protection of the only nation he had 
ever learnt to trust. 

The evidence against Maharaja Gulab Singh, however convincing 
ii may appear to those who have studied the history of the times, must 
still be admitted to be incomplete and indecisive. Ho evidence in lis. 
favour was ever heard, and if Diwan Jwala Sahai and other of his con- 
fidential agents were examined they might have explained many points, 
which now appear most suspicious. Whatever hand Gulab Singh may 
have had in the rebellion of Chatar Singh, he was not the sole cause of' 
the Second Sikh War. The old Khalsa army and the whole Sikh nation,, 
which was, by constitution and creed, military, would never have settled 
down peaceably under British rule without another trial of strength;, 
without a defeat which, like that of Gujrat, left them no option but 
that of submitting to the stronger. Even the troops of Sardar Chatar 
Singh were thoroughly disaffected; and without any aid or instigation 
from Gulab Singh, they would in all probability have sooner or later- 
rebelled. The Maharaja was, at all events, not hostile to the British. 
If he desired and plotted for the downfall of the Sikh empire, it is im- 
possible to blame him ; for the Sikhs hated him fully as much as he did 
them, and would have seen his ruin with the utmost satisfaction. 
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Sardar Ohatar Singli, Raja Slier Singh, and Sardar Atar Singh, who 
had also joined the rebels, were placed under surveillance at Atari; 
but being discovered carrying on a treasonable correspondence, they were 
in January, 1850, sent as prisoners, first to Allahabad, and then to 
Calcutta. Their estates were all confiscated. Chatar Singh, before the 
war, possessed jagirs of the value of Es. 1,22,000; Es. 57,000 being 
personal and Es. 65,000 subject to service. Raja Sher Singh and his 
brother had personal jagirs worth Rs. 42,220. An allowance was granted 
them of Rs. 7,200; being Rs. 2,400 each to Chatar Singh, Sher Singh 
and Atar Singh. Gulab Singh did not join the rebels, being under 
surveillance at Lahore. He had been placed with his brother, Sher 
Singh, in charge of the young Maharaja and the household arrange- 
ments of the palace ; and he was evidently preparing to leave Lahore and 
join his father when he was arrested on the 17th September, and detain- 
ed in safe custody till the close of the war. Nothing was, however, 
proved against him; and his pension of Rs. 3,000 was equal in amount 
to what he had received in land previous to the war. 

Bibi Tej Kaur was never married to Maharaja Dalip Singh. After 
the war the match was broken off, and she eventually married Janmeja 
‘ Singh, son of Sardar Ishwar Singh Gil Mariwala, by whom she had two 
sons. She died in 1863. In January, 1854, Chatar Singh, Sher Singh 
. and Atar Singh, whose conduct since annexation had been irrepi’oachable, 
were released from confinement and allowed to choose their own place of 
residence, within certain limits. Their allowances were also raised; that 
' of Chatar Singh to Rs. 8,000, and of Sher Singh to Rs. 6,000. During 
the Burmese, the Persian and the Sonthal campaigns, Raja Sher Singh 
offered his services to Government, and he even volunteered for service in 
China, When the mutinies broke out, Sardar Gulab Singh received a 
command, and served throughout the war with distinguished gallantry. 
He received the title of Captain and, with his brothers, Teja Singh and 
Atar Singh, the grant of a zamindari in Oudh, worth Es. 28,80(i per 
annum. Each of the brothers also held a life pension of Rs, 7,200, 
raised to that amount on the death of Raja Sher Singh, which took place 
at Benares in 1858. 

Eaja Sher Singh, according to Hindu ideas, obliterated all the faults 
of his life by the sanctity of his death. When he felt his end approach- 
ing, he called the Brahmans to his bed-side, and asked of them how he 
•could escape transmigration, the constant and life-long terror of the 
Hindus. They told him that for seven days he must lie, fasting, by the 
Ganges, listening to the Bhagawat, the most sacred of all the eighteen 
^Puranas, So, morning after morning, the dying Eaja was carried to 
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the river-side ; and throughout the day he listened, as well as his fading 
senses would allow, to the words of the Puran. On the evening of the 
seventh day he gave Es. 2,000 to the Brahmans, and died. Thus, an 
exile, far from his country, in the sacred city of Benares, and by the 
waters of the holy river, died before his time Eaja Sher Singh. 

His father, Sardar Chatar Singh, had died early in the same ^ car at 
Calcutta. Of Sardar Chatar Singh’s four sons Atar Singh elected to 
live at Eai Bareily in the then North-West Provinces, and gradually 
severed his connection with the Punjab. He died in 1897 and was 
succeeded by his son, Prem Singh, whose taaluqdari income is about 
Es. 28,000. 

The case of Captain Gulah Singh was taken up warmly by his old 
friend and companion in arms. Lord Napier of Magdala, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Sir Henry Davies also interested himself in 
the Sardar’ s behalf, and in 1872 cancelled the order forbidding hiTn 
to reside in the Punjab. Thereafter the Sardar was regarded as the 
representative of the junior branch of the Atari family. He took up his . 
abode at Amritsar in 1878. He was gazetted as a Magistrate in 1884, , 
and in the same year was attached to the StafE of the Viceroy as Aide- 
de-Camp on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency the Marquis of 
Eipon to Lahore. Two years later he was appointed a Councillor to the - 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir on a salary of Es. 12,000 per annum. 
He was a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1887 leaving an only son, Nihal 
Singh, then aged four years. The Sardar, at the time of his death, was 
possessed of property at Eai Bareily and Atari valued at seven lakhs of 
rupees, yielding an income of about Es. 17,000 per annum. The estate 
was placed in the charge of Lala Gurmukh Eai of Amritsar, under the 
Court of Wards. The minor received from the British Government an. 
allowance of Es. 3,600 per annum, and from the Maharaja of Jammu a- 
similar grant. The late Sardar was a gentleman of some culture, and 
had made himself popular by his generosity, liberal spirit and kindly 
ways. He was admired and respected by the best men of the upper 
classes in the Punjab as well as by every British oflScer who had the 
privilege of knowing him. His sudden death, from heart disease, at a 
comparatively early age, was regarded by all as a heavy loss to the Sikh 
community. 

Nihal Singh proceeded to England in 1904 to complete his education. 
His property-, in 1909, was worth about Es. 25,000 per annum. 

Narayan Singh, son of Sardar Teja Singh, died in 1906, and was. 
succeeded by his son, Amar Singh, whose taaluqdari rights in Oudh 
were worth about Es. 25,000 yearly, in 1909, 
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Mana Singh, was a follower of Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia, 
grand-iather of Maharaja Eanjit Singh. He fought with his lord 
against the Chhathas, and received a service jagir of Rs. 4,000. He also 
served under Sardar Mahan Singh, and received the jagir of J ada, in 
the Jheluni district. When Eanjit Singh took Lahore in 1799, Mana 
Singh was an old naan, but he was still active and fought in the cam- 
paign of 1802. He was killed in that year before the fort of Ohiniot, 
which Eanjit Singh was endeavouring to capture from Jassa Singh 
Bhangi. Dasaunda Singh, the eldest son, had died in his father's life- 
time, and tli.e whole 'jagir was resumed. 

As soon as Amar Singh was old enough to bear arms, the Maharaja 
gave hhii the villages of Talanwala and Sheikhupura, worth Es. 1,500, 
and placed him in the Dera Khas, a regiment of irregular cavalry com- 
posed of the sons of the Sikh nobility. At the siege of Multan in 1818, 
the joung Amar Singh displayed gallantry, and for his services in this 
campaign received the 'daqa of Majra. The next year, after the Kashmir 
campaign, he obtained a grant of Jada, which had been held by his 
father, Mana Singh. He was sent to reduce the Eokhri insurgents in the 
Shahpur district who had refused to pay the revenue, and his expedition 
was quite successful. In 1834 he accompanied the army under Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh and Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa to Peshawar, when that 
province was formally annexed to the Sikh empire. He was employed 
in this campaign on outpost duty, and many a severe fight he had with 
the Afghans. At Shabkadar he was wounded by a musketball in a night 
attack made by the Afghans in force; but, although taken by surprise, 
he rallied his men and drove back the enemy. 

At the battle of jamrud, on the 30th April, 1837, Sardar Amar 
Singh commanded the centre of the Sikh army, consisting of the 
Maharaja's Orderl^^ troops, called the Jamadarwala Dera, and a thousand 
irregular cavalry, and distinguished himself by his conspicuous bravery; 
but the Afghans were very numerous, and the Sikh army was defeated 
with the loss of the General. The last expedition of Sardar Amar Singh 
was in 1843 in Kachi, where an insurrection had broken out, which he 
quickly suppressed. He did not serve in the Sutlej campaign, and on 
its close, being a celebrated marksman, was chosen to instruct the 3 ’oung 
Maharaja Dalip Singh in shooting. The next year he left the Punjab 
on a pilgrimage to Hardwar, where he soon after died. 

Mahtab Singh was born in the year 1811, and when quite a boy was 
placed in the irregular cavalry as Subedar. In 1831, just before the 
visit of the Maharaja to Eupar, he was made a Colonel and stationed 
at Amritsar in charge of two regiments. In 1834 he accompanied his 
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fatlicr, Atvirt Singh, to Peshawar, and served with distinction through- 
out the campaign. In the same year his second brotlmr, Gurdit Singh, 
entered the Maharaja’s service. In 1839 Mahtab Singh served under 
Sardar Tej Singh in the Afridi expedition. He was made a general by- 
Maharaja Sher Singh in 1841, and was stationed at Peshawar in com- 
mand of four battalions and twenty-six guns, with an Akal regiment. 
His conduct towards the British force, which arrived at Peshawar only 
in 1842, on the second Kabul expedition, was most unfriendly and hostile. 
After the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh and Haja Dhian Singh, 
the General, who had returned to Lahore, gave his assistance to Eaja 
Hira Singh against the Sindhanwalias; and after the restoration of peace- 
his conduct was remembered with gratitude by Hira Singh, who bestowed 
upon him valuable presents. This did not, however, prevent Mahtab 
Singh from turning against the minister when he became unpopular. 
He was privy to the conspiracy against the lives of Eaja Hira Singh 
and Pandit Jala, and his were among the troops who pursued and put 
tbcTn to death. Concerned with him in this conspiracy was General 
Mewa Singh Majithia, whose real name was Sultan Singh, a distant 
relative of Mahtab Singh, and an implacable enemy of the Wazir. 

The conduct of Mahtab Singh in thus plotting the destruction of a 
T ffart for whom he professed devoted friendship does not seem amiable, 
but his motives were perfectly clear. He, with the army and the whole 
.cii'Trb nation, was weary of the rule of the arrogant and debauched youth 
who owned all the Hogra vices, without their ability, their strength or 
their courage. The influence of Pandit Jala was still more odious, and 
as Hira Singh would not give him up it was necessary that they should 
fall together. There were, besides, private grounds of hatred. Sardar 
kmar Singh, father of Mahtab Singh, had in the Kachi expedition given 
tome four or five thousand rupees to his soldiers, who had behaved ad- 
mirably, expecting to be reimbursed by the Government; but Pandit 
Jala, knowing that when the treasury was full, there was more for bim 
to plunder, refused to repay any portion of the sum ; which so disgusted 
Amar Singh that he resigned the service. Again, Mahtab Singh had 
himself been tricked by Hira Singh in the affair of Bawa Bir Singh, the 
great Sikh Guru. By soft words and presents and promises, he had been 
induced to lead his troops against Sardar Atar Singh Sindhanwalia; by 
treachery, an action had been forced on, and at its close the holy Bawa 
was found dying on the ground; and Mahtab Singh could not but feel 
himself in some measure the cause of his death. But even if his own 
conscience was clear, he did not escape the reproaches of the Sikh army 
and people; and his brigade, with that of General Court, commanded by 
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fcGulab Singh Calcuttia, and the Dera Charyari commanded by Jawahir 
Mai Dut, was long known by the name of Qurumar (slayers of the Ghiru). 

Mahtab Singh served thronghont the Sutlej campaign. He, like 
•many others of the Sikhs, thought only of victory, and promised the 
treasury munshis to bring them silver penholders from the spoils of Delhi. 
After the campaign he was made a Sardar by Eaja Lai Singh, and both 
he and his brother, Gurdit Singh, who had risen to the rank of general, 
were stationed at Peshawar; but in May, 1847, he was transferred to Pind 
Dadan Khan. He was at this time no favourite with the Darbar, and 
there was but one man, Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala, who had a word 
to say in his favour ; but the influence of Major Lawrence, the Resident, 
prevented his dismissal. When the rebellion broke out in 1848 in the 
north of the Punjab, Sardar Mahtab Singh was stationed at Rawalpindi 
with flve hundred horse under Major Hicholson. His conduct was spoken 
of in the highest terms by that of&cer. His troops, with his brother, 
Mit Singh, remained faithful to the Lahore Government throughout the 
war and fought on the side of the British at the battle of Gujrat. On the 
annexation of the Punjab, all the personal jagirs of the Sardar, amount- 
ing to Rs. 9,485, were released for two lives, and in 1862 one-half of this 
jagir was maintained to his lineal descendants in perpetuity. 

In 1857 Sardar Mahtab Singh raised some horsemen for service in 
Hindustan, where they were sent under command of his nephew, 
Bachitar Singh. This force served with credit in Oudh, and was engag- 
ed several times with mutineers. Bachitar Singh died of cholera at 
^Cawnpore in 1858. His brother, Bija Singh, succeeded him as Jamadar. 

Mit Singh, who was a colonel in the Sikh army in 1844, died in 
1857. Kahan Sin^ succeeded his father in conoimand of the contingent 
in 1843, and Hardit Singh was general of Maharaja Dalip Singh^s 
juvenile force. 

Sardar Mahtab Singh resided at Majitha up to the time of his death 
in 1865. He owned houses both at Lahore and Amritsar, at which latter 
place he was in 1862 created an Honorary Magistrate. He was a great 
'Sportsman, and spent a large part of his time at Kapurthala with the 
A.hluwalia Raja, with whom he was very intimate. His only daughter 
was married to Sardar Bakhshish Singh Sindhanwalia. She died child- 
less in 1889. On Mit Singh’s death, his eldest son, Bija Singh, who 
was married to a daughter of the celebrated General Kahan Singh 
Man of Multan fame, was recognised as the head of the family. He died 
in 1930; and his eldest son, Harnam Singh, is now looking after his 
lands in Amritsar and Gujranwala districts. His nephew, Rajindar 
Singh, son of Prag Singh, is studying at the Royal Military Academy, 
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Dehra Dun. Bija Singh, and his sons led a very retired life, hut his- 
brother, Bishan Singh, who was a Itisaldar in the 16th Bengal Cavalry 
and had retired on pension, was a man of considerabk influence. He 
owned nearly all the land in the family and had property in the dis- 
tricts of Amritsar and Gujranwala. He was much respected in the 
district where he was of the greatest assistance to recruiting officers in 
securing good recruits. He resided at Majitha and was married to a 
daughter of Eisaldar Lehna Singh of Mananwala and also to a sister of 
Col. Jiwan Singh of Patiala, a relative of the Patiala and Dholpur 
Chiefs. 

On his death he was succeeded by his only son, Balbir Singh, who 
is the present head of the family. In addition to his property in the- 
Amritsar district he owns about 3,629 Icanals of land in Gujranwala dis- 
trict, where he is a sufedposh and an assessor. 

Sardar Hahan Singh who was an Honorary Magistrate died in 1888, 
leaving two sons, Pritam Singh and Pargat Singh. Both of them were 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. Pritam Singh rose to be 
a Subedar and was tilled in action in 1914 in the Great War. His- 
children were granted two squares of land and his widow a pension of 
Rs. 50 per mensem. His eldest son, Arjan Singh, enjoys a Government 
jagir of Rs. 1,000 per annum and the younger son, Naranjan Singh, 
obtained the King’s Commission in 1925 and is at present a Captain in 
the 10th Battalion of the 19th Hyderabad Regiment. Pargat Singh, 
younger son of Sardar Kahan Singh, has been for some time a member of 
the Town Committee of Majitha. 

Sardar Hardit Singh died in 1882, leaving two sons, Partab Singh 
and Bhup Singh. The former is a brick contractor at Amritsar and 
enjoys a Government jagir. The latter was given a direct commission 
in the 22nd Punjabis which he resigned after two years’ service, and be- 
came an adjutant in the Jammu forces, a post which he held for seven 
years. His son, Kirpal Singh, is a Jamadar in the Army. 
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MILKHI 

I 

Gyana 


Sardar ETaram Singh 


Sardar Sadh Singh 
(dead). 


Sardar Budh Singh 
Kdied 1827). 

Four generations. 


Sardar jQ^ingh Hari' Singh 
(died 1876). (died 1880). 


Badan Singh 
(died 1877). 


Three 

generations. 


Natha Singh 
(bom 1862). 

Three sons. 


Amar Singh Sardar 
(died 1897). Bahadur Sardar 
Hardit Singh 
(died 1892). 


Four 

generations 


Sardar 
Bahadur 
Mahtab Singh 
(died 1911)* 


1 Singh 
(died 1908). 


Major Harbans Singh 
(born 1893). 

Hardev Singh 
(born 1920). 


DaJip Singh 
(born 1898). 


^ j ! 

Kehar Singh Bishen Singh Partap Singh Eandhir Singh 
(bom 1860). (bom 1866). (died 1894). (bom 1868). 


1 

Three 

generations. 


Indar Singh 
(dead). 


Three sons. 


'± 


Earn j^ingb 
(dead). 


Lachhman Singh Balwant Singh 
(dead). (dead). 


Two 

generations. 


Two 

generations. 


Dhyan Singh 
(born 1897). 


Gyan Singh 
(bom 1899). 


Two sons. 

An ancestor of tliis family. Mini, a Jat of the Gil tribe, founded 
the village of Chhinah, some five miles from Raja Sansi in the Amritsar 
district, about the year 1600. His eldest son, Dadu, founded a second 
village of the same name near Jestarwal, and here his descendants have 
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resided lo the present day. The family were simple peasants till the 
time of Milkhi, who joined the confederacy of Tara Singh Shahid. Of 
Milkhi’s descendants the most distinguished was Karam Singh, whom 
Tara Singh, who had no children of his own, adopted. After Tara 
Singh's death Karam Singh joined the Bhangi Misal and iook 
possession of Firozki, Kalaki, Eurki and Bajra in the Sialkot 
district, besides holding Chhinah and the neighbouring Tillages. All 
the Bhangi sardars fell, one by one, before Eanjit Singh, and Karam 
Singh shared the common fate and lost all his estates; but no long time 
afterwards he received back in jagir Chhinah, Nagran and Firozki, worth 
Es. 50,000, subject to the service of seventy horsemen. With his two 
sons, Sudh Singh and Budh Singh, he served in many campaigns ; 
Multan, Kashmir and Peshawar; and on his death the jagir descended 
to his sons in equal shares. 

Through all the changes which ensued on the death of Eanjit Singh, 
the jagir remained undiminished till, in 1846, Eaja Lai Singh reduced 
it to Es. 21,600, subject to the service of twenty-five horsemen. Two 
years later most of the members of the family joined the rebels under 
Sher Singh, and fought in their ranks throughout the war. Accordingly, 
on annexation the shares of Jai Singh, Mehr Singh, Hari Singh, Hardit 
Singh, Amar Singh, Atar Singh and Fateh Singh were resumed; and an 
allowance of Es. 240 was granted to each of them for life. The con- 
fiscated shares amounted to Es. 15,725 per annum, and only Badan Singh 
and Mahan Singh who had remained loyal, were allowed to retain their 
shares, amounting to Es, 5,875, of which Es. 1,750 were personal and 
Es. 4,125 subject to service. 

During the Mutiny, Jai Singh, Hardit Singh and Amar Singh en- 
tered Eodson’s Horse, Jai Singh as Eisaldar, Hardit Singh as Jamadar, 
and served with that distinguished corps till February, 1859, when, on 
the general reduction, Jai Singh and Amar Singh obtained their dis- 
charge. The former received a grant of a life jagir of Es. 300 and the 
latter 50 ghumaons of land free of revenue in Eakh Othain, Tahsil 
Ajnala. 

Hardit Singh served as Eisaldar-Major, with the title of Sardar 
Bahadur, in the 9th Bengal Lancers. He became a Provincial Darbari 
in succession to his deceased brother, Sardar Jai Singh, in 1876 and was 
recognised as the head of the family. He died in 1^2. His son, 
Mahtab Singh, was a Eisaldar-Major in the 6th Bengal Cavalry, and 
was rewarded with the title of Sardar Bahadur for his services in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. He died in 1911. Saxdar Jai Singh’s pem- 
ision and ja^gir lapsed ton his death in 1876. His widow was allowed a peifc- 
fiion of Es. 120 .per anniam Cor a term of 12 yoars^ as a help to the main- 



tenance of the younger children. She died in 1888. Sardar Hari 
Singh’s allowance lapsed, in like manner, in 1880 with continuance of 
Es. 120 per annum to his son, Natha Singh. Sardar Badan Singh died 
in 1877, leaving five sons, to whom Government continued one-thiid of 
their father’s jagir in mauzas Chhinah and Chak valued at Es. 360 per 
annum. Two of his sons, Fartah Singh and Earn Singh, are dead and 
their shares of the jagir have been resumed. His second son, Bishan 
Singh, on Hardit Singh’s death, was accepted as the representative of 
the family. He was of the very greatest assistance in the enlistment of 
recruits for the Indian army and the Eecruiting OfScers had cause to be 
grateful to him. He enjoyed jointly with his brothers, Kehar Smgh 
and Eandhir Singh, in equal shares, the remaining portion of the jagir 
mentioned above, worth Es. 216 and also owned 650 kanals of laud at 
mauza Chhinah Haram Singh. He was married into the family of the 
Ghanauli sardars of Bharatgarh in the Ambala district. He received 
14 squares of land in the Multan district as a gentry grant. Both his 
sons, Lachhman Singh and Balwant Singh, were directly appointed to 
commissioned ranks, the former having been a Subedar in the 26th 
Fimjabees and the latter a Jamadar in the 45th Sikhs. Bishan Singh 
and his sons are all dead and his grandson, Harbans Singh, resides in 
the Multan district. 

Major Harbans Singh, son of Sardar Bahadur Mahtab Singh, is at 
present the most prominent member of the family. After receiving edu- 
cation at the Aitchison College, he joined the Patiala State as an Aide-de- 
Camp (with the rank of Captain) to His Highness the Maharaja. He ia 
at present the State Escise Commissioner with the rank of Major. Ho was 
selected for the King’s Commission during the Great War, but coult not, 
be spared by the State on account of the recruiting work in which he waa 
engaged. His son is studying at the Aitehison College and hie brother, 
Dalip Singh, is employed in Patiala as Superintendent of Police. The- 
descendants of Sardar Bahadur Mahtab Singh hold sis: squares of lemdi 
originally granted by Government to Sardar Bahadur Hardit Singh in 
the Sheikhupura district. These are in addition to the lands in Chhinah 
Karam Singh, Eakh Othian, Kotli and Balaghan, villages in the Aon- 
ritsar district. Datar Singh, a nephew of Sardar Bishan Singh, is also 
employed in Patiala and is married to a relative of Sardar Gurmukh 
Singh, C.I.E. Teja Singh, another nephew, was a Jamadar in the 19th 
Punjabis. 

The family is also connected by marriage with the sardars of Bunga, 
Kandaula and Baja Sansi. 



the late SARDAR HARNAM SINGH, VEGUA 


Jodh l^ngh 
(died 1814). 

Jawahlr Singh 
(died 1851). 

Didar Singh 
(died 1869). 

Two sons dead. 

xz: 


SAHIB SINGH 
(died 1803). 


Bir Singh 
(died 1847). 


Amir Singh 
(died 1813). 


Xahan Singh 
(died 1817). 


Han Singh. 


n 


I 

Dal Singh. 

Three genera- 
tions, ail dead. 


1 


Fateh Singh. 

Four genera- 
tions. 


Sant Singh 
<died 1891). 


1. 


Lachbman Singh 
(died 1880 . 


J umaic Singh 
(died 1849). 

Two generations. 


— I'l. 

Sangat Singh 
(died 1837). 


SAEDA^Et HARNAM Sardar Harcharan Singh Harbakbsh 


SINGH 
(died 1939). 


Giirdayal Singh 
(died 1937). 


(died 1938). 

Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Sudarshan Singh 
(born 18d0). 

Sardar Atamjit Singh 
• (born 1918). 


Sirgh 
(born 1862). 


Hakim Singh 
(died 1869). 


Jasbir Singh 
(born 1917). 


Tirlochati Singh 
(born 19*20). 


Fateh Singh 
(dead). 


Asa Singh 
(died 1872). 


Aia\ingh 

(died|876). 


Jaimal Singh 
(born 1861). 

Two generations. 


Ganesha Singh 
(died 1867). 


Jagat l^ingh 
(bom 1864 . 

Two generations. 


Sahib Singb joined the Kanbaya confederacy about 1760, and fougbt 
under both Jai Singb and Hakikat Singb. He took possession of Tara- 
garb in tbe Patbankot pargana of tbe Ghirdaspur district, and after 
Sardar Maban Singb’ s successful expedition against Jammu, Sabib 
Singb, wbo bad accompanied it, received a grant of Sayadgarb, worth 
Rs. 30,000. He founded tbe village of Wacboya, where be resided till 
bis death in 1803. His estates in Taragarb, Sayadgarb and Wacboya 
were of tbe value of Rs. 90,000 and were held in tact by bis four sons 
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i;ill 1812, when Maharaja Eanjit Singh marched against Taragarh, and 
after a short siege reduced the fort and confiscated a great portion of the 
estate. Twelve villages, including Wachoya, worth Es. 10,000, were 
still left free of service; but in the ten years succeeding the confiscation, 
the four brothers all died, and Sardar Jawahir Singh succeeded to the 
estate with his cousins, Jamait Singh, Sangat Singh and Ean Singh. 
They fought in many of the Maharaja’s campaigns, though their jagir 
was a subsistence one ; and they had no obligation to supply a contingent, 
till Desa Singh Majithia, who was Governor of the Jullundur Doab, 
told Jawahir Singh, that a Sardar should give a contingent for the ser- 
vice of the State if he wished his name to endure, and fixed fifteen 
horsemen as the suitable number. 

The Veglia jagir s were not interfered with till 1846, when Eaja Lai 
Singh, who had no love for Sardar Desa Singh, the family patron, took 
advantage of his departure to Benares to confiscate the whole estate but 
a year afterwards the Darbar, with the sanction of the Eesident, 
restored the jagir with an increased assessment of Es. 21,000 and service 
of thirty sowars. During the disturbances of 1848-49 the Veglia family 
remained faithful. Didar Singh joined Captain Hodson with his con- 
tingent, and did good service at Eangar Ifangal, Parma Nand and 
olsewhere. At the annexation the whole personal estate of the family, 
amounting to Es. 8,608, was released; one-third of the share of each 
•descending to the lineal male heirs in perpetuity. Didar Singh became 
a Eisaldar in the military police, and took his discharge at the time of 
the general reductions. He died in 1869. 

Sant Singh, son of Ean Singh, was sent down to Delhi as Jamadar 
in the Eisala raised by Major E. Lawrence in July, 1867, to serve with 
the Guide Cavalry at the siege. A portion of the Eisala was permanent- 
ly transferred to the Guide Corps ; the remainder formed the nucleus of 
the Delhi Moiinted Police, in which Sant Singh was promoted to be 
Eisaldar. He served with zeal and ability till the reduction of the 
military police, when he received his discharge. He afterwards joined 
the provincial police as an Inspector. In 1866 he was transferred at 
his own request to the 4th Bengal Cavalry, in which regiment he was 
subsequently made Wardi-Major and Eisaldar. He served throughout 
the Afghan War of 1879-80, and acquitted himself well on several 
occasions before the enemy. He retired in 1882 after thirty-two years’ 
meritorious service on a pension of Es. 360 per annum. Eisaldar Sant 
Singh died in 1891, leaving two sons, Hamam Singh and Harcharan 
■Singh. Harnam Singh was till his death in 1939 recognised as the head 
of the family and resided in the Gurdaspur district. His son, Gurdial 
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Singh was married in the Atari family. The second son, Harcharan 
Singh, served in the transport department during the Sudan expedition 
of 1886. In the Tirah campaign of 1897 he volunteered his services, 
worked without pay for the Chief Commissariat Officer, and his services- 
were highly appreciated. In 1901 he was appointed manager of the 
Domri and Bodarwar estates in the Gorakhpur district. He was an 
Honorary Munsif for about 16 years in that district; and a member of 
the Court of Wards Committee and of the Government Railway Techni- 
cal School, Gorakhpur. His son, Sardar Sudarshan Singh, after being 
educated at the Aitchison College, joined the police department as- 
Inspector and is now posted at Delhi as Additional Superintendent of 
Police. He was awarded the title of Sardar Sahib in 1925 and the 
King’s Police Medal in 1926. 

Sardar Harbakhsh Singh, son of Sardar Lachhman Singh, is JLZo- 
Lamhardar of Wachoya in the Ajnala Tahsil. The family is in receipt 
of a jagir income of about Ra. 1,025, and owns about 2,200 bighas ot 
land in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR RISALDAR SARDAR AJAIB SINGH, 
SARKARIA, OF KOT SAYAD MAHMUD. 


VIE SINGH 
Jai Singh 


Sukha Charat Bhnp 

Singh Singh Singh 

(died (died (died 

1840). 1864). 1840). 


Nihi^Singh 

(dead). 


Dayal 
Singh 
(dead) . 


Three generations. 


Jainiat Atar Gulab Puxljab Anup 
Singh Singh Singh Singh Singh 

(dead). (died (died (died (dead). 

I 1858). 1866). 1883). | 

Five 1 I ( Three 

generations. Three Harnam 

genera- Singh 

tions. (died 

1898). 

Three 

generations. 


Khushal Singh 
(died 1900). 

Sardar Kohja Smgh 
(died 1933). 

I 


Kirpal Singh 
(died 1883). 

Three generations. 


r~ 

SARDAE BAHA- 
DUR SARDAR 
AJAIB SINGH 
(born 1882). 


\ 1 

Surat N iranjan 
Singh Singh 
(born 1894). (born 1904). 


generations.^ 


Devendra 
Singh 
(born 1924). 


Amarjit Singh 
(born 1931). 


Surjit Singh 
(born 1936). 


Sardar Ram 
Singh 

(born 1902). 

Balwindar 
Singh 
born 1934). 




Gyan Singh Mahendra Jagjit Singh Harjit 

(died 1932). Singh (born 1931). Singh 

I (born 1923). (born 1934). 

Narendra 
Singh 

(born 1926). 


Bishan Singh Thakar Singh Sheo Singh, 

(born 1846). born 1860). j 

Two generations. Two generations. 


Jai Singh^ a Sindhu Jat of Kot Sayad Mahmud, a small’ 
village two miles from tL.e city of Amritsar, was a trooper in tlie employ 
of Sardar Ghilab Singh Bhangi. In the year 1809 Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh married Jai Singh’s daughter, Rup Kaur, and this marriage made 
the fortune of the family ; for the ilaqa Akhnur, worth Rs. 30,000, was. 
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assigned to Claarat Singii and Bhnp Singli, subject to the service of t\? 
hundred horsemen. They held it for fifteen years when it was resumed 
and Oharat Singh obtained instead the jagir of Dharuwal, worth Es. 2,60' 
free of service, with the commandantship of an irregular regiment 
In the year 1831 Charat Singh was severely wounded at the battle o 
Sayadki Sarai, fought against Sayad Ahmad Shah by Prince Sher Singh 
Bhup Singh was killed in the Khyber in 1840, and his estate of Es. 2,00( 
was assigned to his sons. In 1848 the family, with but few exceptions, 
joined the rebels, and the jagirs they had enjoyed were confiscated. 
'Charat Singh received a pension of Es. 100 per annum, and Eani Eup 
Eaur, who died in 1878, a pension of Es. 1,980. The family also holds 
a fifth share in the village of Eot Sayad Mahmud. Eani Eup Eaur 
adopted Sundar Singh, grandson of her bro^-her, Gulab Singh; and he 
inherited all her movable property, which is said to have been very 
valuable. Ifumerous members of the famil 3 ’’ live in the village of Eot 
Sayad Mahmud, but none are in aiffluent circumstances. They have been 
reduced to the humble position which their ancestors occupied before the 
marriage of Eup Eaur with Maharaja Eanjit Singh. 

Bishan Singh, son of Punjab Singh, and grandson of Jai Singh, 
was chief Lambardar of the village, but Nihal Singh, son of Charat 
Bingh, was regarded as the representative of the family in 1909. Mul 
Singh, son of Nihal Singh, was a Subedar in the 24th Punjab 
Infantry and retired on a pension with a grant of five squares of land, 
■^n his death, his nephew, Sardar Eohja Singh was recognized as the 
head of the family, and died in 1933. The latter’s eldest son, Ajaib 
Singh, is now the head of this family. He took a direct commission 
in the army during the War, and received three medals and two squares 
•of land for his services. He was later transferred to the civil depart- 
ment as an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He is at present a Superin- 
-tendent of Jails in the Punjab. In 1931 he was awarded the title cf 
Sardar Bahadur and four years later the Silver Jubilee Medal. His 
younger brother, Surat Singh, is a doctor and another brother, Hiranjan 
Singh, is a Sub-Inspector of Co-operative Societies. 
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SARDAR BALBIR S1NGH> SINDHU, CHICHAWALA. 


607 


Mali ^ingh 

I 

iSiz generations. 

r 


LADHA 


Bhag Singh. 


Sewa Singh. 


Nodh Singh 


Bhag Singh 
(dead). 


Akka Singh 
(died 1780). 


GurLakbsh Singh 


Jhanda Singh 
(died 1833). 




Ganda Singh, 


Jawala Singh 
(died 1847). 

j 

Kirpal Singh 
(died 1904). 


Deva Singn 
(dead). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1804), 


Three generations. 


i i i i 

‘Gurdit Gurmukh Ganda Rachpal 
-Singh Singh Singh Singh 

(died (dead), (dead). (dead). 

1928). 1 I 

Sadhu 
Singh. 


I 

Surat 

Singh 

(dead). 


Soban 

Singh 

(died 

189t5). 


— i T 

1 ara Mastan 

Singh Singh 
(born (bom 

1887). 1891). 


Pritam Singh 
(born 1897). 


Nar Jendra 
Singh 
(born 1927). 


Amarjit Singh 
(born 1929), 


Iqbal Singh 
(born 1931). 


liaghbir Singh 
(died 1885). 


SABDAH BALBIR SINGH 
(born 1899). 


Bishan Singh 
(born 1892). 


Harbans Singh 
(bom 1911). 


Gurbachan Singh 
(bom 1924). 


Ladha was a lambardar of tke village of Chiclia, wliicli tad been 
“founded by an ancestor of that name, a Sindbu Jat, many generations 
^before. Sewa Singb, son of Ladha, about tte year 1720, adopted tbe 
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Sikh faith. It was a time trying to the zeal of new converts. Banda,, 
the blood-thirsty follower of Guru Gobind Singh, had been recently 
executed at Delhi, and a bitter persecution was raging against the Sikhs, 
who were put to death wherever they were found. Sewa Singh fled with 
some companions to the wild region of the upper Ravi, and it was not 
for many years afterwards that he was able to return to his native 
village. He turned a robber, like most of the Sikhs at that time, and 
fell at length in a foray in the direction of Lahore. His brother, Hodh 
Singh, joined the force of Sardar Qujar Singh Bhangi, and managed in 
the year 1767 to take and hold six villages in the Daska pargana, flve 
named Balkawala, Jalal, Sahibran, Gilwala and Kalarwala. After 
Gkijar Singh obtained possession of Gujrat, Hodh Singh received six. 
other villages in the neighbourhood of that city, but was killed shortly 
afterwards in a skirmish with Sultan Mukarrab, an officer of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. His son, Akka Singh succeeded to the estate, but was 
killed in the year 1780 in attempting to recover some cattle which Ghu- 
1am Muhammad, the inveterate foe of the Bhangi Misal, had carried off. 

At-Trn. Singh left no son, and his brother, Bhag Singh, who was a 
brave soldier, very largely increased the family possessions. He became a 
Sardar, and held under Gujar Singh a jagir worth Rs. 40,000. After 
his death, without issue, his nephew, Jhanda Singh, remained in the ser- 
vice of Sahib Singh, son of Gujar Singh, till, Ranjit Singh having taken 
possession of Amritsar, and the power of the Bhangi Misal being on the 
decline, he joined the young chief and obtained from him a grant of 
eleven villages in the Amritsar district, though he lost all the old jagirs 
in Gujrat and Sialkot. Jhanda Singh fought in many of Ranjit Singh's 
campaigns, including those of Kashmir and Kangra. In 1833 he was- 
killed in a private quarrel with one Jit Singh, commandant, who also, 
died of the wounds he received. Jhanda Singh appears to have been the 
aggressor in this affair; for on Jit Singh’s family complaining to the 
Maharaja all the jagirs of Jhanda Singh were resumed, with the excep- 
tion of Ohicha. Jawala Singh, his son, was two years afterwards taken 
into favour and received back a portion of the jagir, subject to the service 
of ten horsemen. He served for some time on the frontier at Bannu and. 
Eohat. 

Jawala Singh had married the daughter of Sardar Atar Singh 
Sindhanwalia, and this alliance brought great trouble upon him, for aU 
his jagirs were confiscated by Maharaja Sher Singh when he ascended the- 
throne. When the Sindhanwalias came into favour the jagirs were 
released, but were again resumed by Raja Hira Singh, whose father the- 
Sindhanwalias had assassinated. 
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Jawala SingH died in 1847. His son, Kirpal Singh, was then, only- 
seven years old, and Maharaja Dalip Singh confirmed to him Hara, 
worth Rs. 425, a share in Bnra Gil, worth Rs. 137, both in Tahsil 
Ajnala, and five wells in Chicha, worth Rs. 930 per annum. This jagir 
was held by Kirpal Singh for life, the wells at Chicha being alone granted 
in perpetuity. 

His daughter was married to the late Sir Arur Singh, K.C.I.E. 
•Mussammat Daya Kaur, widow of Sardar Jawala Singh, received a cash 
pension of Rs. 500 a year until her death. On Kirpal Singh’s death in 
1904, his life jagirs were resumed and the perpetual jagir was equally 
divided amongst hie five sons. His eldest son, Gurdit Singh, succeeded 
him as the head of the family. He died in 1928, leaving two sons, Balbir 
Singh, who is the head of the family, and Bishan Singh. Balbir Singh 
joined the Army but was invalided; and Bishan Singh is a clerk in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office, Amritsar. Gurdit Singh’s share of the 
jagir was divided between them. Tara Singh alias Jagat Singh, younger 
son of Kirpal Singh, is an Inspector of Police in the Central Provinces. 

Another branch of this family, descended from Mali Singh, has only 
-one representative, Balwant Singh. His father, Harendra Singh, was 
a Lamhardar and was awarded five squares of land in the Lyallpur dis- 
trict in 1899. Balwant Singh succeeded to his father’s lands, jagir, and 
Lamhardari on the latter’s death in 1935. 
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RAI BAHADUR LABH CHAND MEHRA. 


MUSHTAQ RAI 
Sukha Nand 


Megh Baj 


Bkai Boy a Singh Baba Kishan Dass 

(dead). (dead). 

Kai Bahadur 
Kalyan Singh 
(died 1886). 

Rai Bahadur 
Rattan Chand 
(died ipSl). 


L 


RAI BAHADUR 
LABH OHAND 
(born 1890)' 

Five sons. 


1 



Parkash Chand Lai Chand 
(bornl891). (torn 189/ )• 

Bijay Chand Two sons, 

(born 1919). 


Khushal 
Chand 
(born 1906) 

Two sons. 


Lhla Megh. Raj, the ancestor of this familj’, originally belonged to- 
Peshawar, but settled at Amritsar which place he visited in the middle* 
of the ISfch centur 3 ^ to pay homage to the Golden Temple. His son, 
Raja Singh, who was born in 1770, gradually built up a lucrative trade 
in imports and exports and acquired a good social and financial position. 

Raja Singh’s son, Kalyan Singh, was a Panch of the city and was 
nominated a member of the Amritsar Municipality when it was first 
created. He helped to popularise female education and was useful in the 
assessment and collection of income tax and house tax, and was granted 
a mnad and a kkilat by the Chief Commissioner in 1858 for his public 
spirit. When the status of the Amritsar Municipality was raised to that 
of the first class, Kalyan Singh was appointed its honorary secretary. 
He was made a Rai Sahib in 1870 and an Honorary Magistrate in 1873. 
In 1877 he was given the title of Rai Bahadur and made a Provincial 
Darbari and a senior Vice-President of the Municipality. On account 
of the respect and esteem which he commanded from the Sikh gentry of 
Amritsar he was first made a member of the managing committee of the 
Golden Temple and then appointed its sarbarah or sole manager. 

Rai Bahadur Kalyan Singh died in 1887 leaving a fifteen year old 
son. Rattan Chand. He served as a special police officer in the 
Moharram troubles of 1891 and was shortly afterwards made the honorary 
manager of the Golden Temple. He worked as an Honorarv Mas*istrfli:A 
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for 22 years but resigned in 1928 due to ill-bealtli. Eattan Chand re- 
ceived a certificate of commendation at the Coronation Darbar of 1911. 
He had three years earlier afforded much relief to the people when the 
city was visited by a severe malaria epidemic. He was elected a member 
of the municipality in 1915 and remained its nominated member from 
1918 to 1929. 

During the Great War LaLi Eattan Chand contributed towards- 
various funds and the War Loan and was given his father’s seat in the 
Provincial Darbar. He also served on the Wheat Commission in 1918- 
and during the disturbances of 1919, and was awarded the O.B.E. 
was also appointed a member of the Communications Board and of the 
Horth-Western Eailway Advisory Committee and was selected for inter- 
view with His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales in 1922. The title 
of Eai Bahadur was conferred on him in 1925 and two years later he 
was nominated to-the old Punjab Council where he remained till his death 
in 1931. 

Eai Bahadur Eattan Chand was the President of the Amritsar 
Pinjrapol and the Blind Institute and was the Vice-President of the 
local Hindu Sabha. He created a trust which awards scholarships to 
deserving students every year, besides having contributed 6,000 rupees to 
the Benares Hindu University. Despite these pre-occupations, he de- 
veloped considerably the tea business which had been started by his grand- 
father, Eaja Singh. 

He leit four sons, Labh Chand, Parkash Chand, Lai Chand and 
Kliushal Chand. The eldest, Lala Labh Chand, who succeeded his father 
in the Provincial Darbar, is the present head of the family. He was 
useful during the disturbances of 1919 and was awarded a sanad and a 
khilat. He has been an Honorary Magistrate since 1928 and, on his 
father’s death in 1931, was nominated to the Punjab Legislative Council, 
where he served for five years. He acted as financial secretary to the 
District Silver Jubilee Committee and was awarded the Jubilee Medal. 
The title of Eai Sahib was conferred on him in 1934 and that of Eai 
Bahadur in 1938. Eai Bahadur Labh Chand has also succeeded his 
father as President of the various pubHc and charitable institutions in 
Amritsar. His five sons are yet receiving their education. 

The second, Lala Parkash Chand, was granted certificates in the 
influenza epidemic in 1918 and the Provincial Mela held in honour of 
His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1922. He has been a 
nominated member of the Amritsar Municipality since his father resign- 
ed in 1928 and was elected its junior Vice-President in 1932 and senior 
Vice-President in 1934. Lala Parkash Chand has served as a non-official 
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•, visitor of Jails for six years and was elected Vice-President of tke Punjab 
Non-official Jail Visitors’ Association. He was also granted a sanad in 
1936 for the interest be takes in tbc Punjab Prisoners’ Aid Society and 
received tbe tbanks of Government for good work done during tbe com- 
munal disturbanoes in tbe city in 1937. He bas recently been awarded 
tbe Coronation Medal. He is now President of tbe Amritsar Munici- 
pality. 

Lalas Lai Gband and Kbusbal Cband, tbe third and fourtbi^ons of 
Eai Bahadur Hattan Cband, are managing their business and the exten- 
sive house-property belonging to tbe family. 
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